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Preface 


This book is the result of an international workshop, held in Berlin on 3-4 May 
2018, on the topic of “Parental Life Courses after Separation and Divorce". The 
workshop brought together scholars from several European countries to present and 
discuss their research findings on the consequences of separation and divorce for 
parents’ life courses. Publishing a book is never the work of the editors alone. There 
are many people who encouraged, helped, and supported us. Thanks go to the 
German Science Foundation (under Grant Number 266395921) for financing the 
abovementioned workshop and to the Hertie School of Governance for hosting and 
promoting the workshop. It was Bernadette Deelen-Mans from Springer Nature 
who pushed the idea of bringing the contributions of the workshop together in an 
edited volume. Thanks also go to Alexander James from Springer Nature who sup- 
ported us in the process of producing this book. This book is made available as an 
open-access publication. We thank the University of Rostock and the Hertie School 
for their financial support of the open-access costs. Before the final book was passed 
to Springer Nature, a lot of hard work went into formatting and editing the texts, 
figures, references, and tables. We thank Annika Krómer who greatly supported us 
in this work. Particular thanks go to Miriam Hils who has worked with us many 
times before. Again, she has been a great support in the language editing and proof- 
reading of the book. Last but not least, we thank the dedicated and disciplined 
authors of this volume. Without their excellent time management and responsive- 
ness, this book would have never been finalised so quickly while still meeting high- 
quality standards. 


Berlin, Germany Michaela Kreyenfeld 
Rostock, Germany Heike Trappe 
August 2019 
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Part I 
Economic Conditions of Divorce 
and Separation 


Сһар{ег 1 
Introduction: Parental Life Courses After == 
Separation and Divorce in Europe 


Michaela Kreyenfeld and Heike Trappe 


Introduction 


Divorce rates are stagnating at high levels in most European countries. We lack fine- 
grained data from official sources that map divorce and, in particular, the separation 
rates of couples with children over time. Nevertheless, the survey data tell us that a 
large fraction of children experience the divorce or separation of their parents before 
they reach adulthood (Andersson et al. 2017). Union disruption is always a distress- 
ing event, and it is most consequential for couples with minor children. Even after 
their union ends, the ex-partners have to stay in contact to coordinate and negotiate 
their parental responsibilities. In most cases, separation and divorce mean that the 
family splits into separate households. While women usually continue to reside with 
their children, men may find it increasingly difficult to maintain close contact with 
their children. Little is known about how parents organise childcare responsibilities 
after separation and divorce, or about the conditions under which fathers remain 
involved in the lives of their children (Albertini and Garriga 2011; Kalmijn 2015). 
In addition, divorce and separation often lead to economic hardship and distress. 
Parents may adopt different strategies to overcome the adverse consequences of 
divorce and separation. “Re-partnering” and “re-employment” can be viewed as 
competing strategies that women may use to ameliorate the economic consequences 
of divorce and separation (see also Mortelmans in this volume). While this frame- 
work can be criticised for providing a simplistic view of mothers' partnership and 
employment choices, it nevertheless highlights the importance of employment and 
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partnership transitions for parental well-being after the breakdown of a union 
(Jansen et al. 2009). Prior research has shown that there are gender differences in 
re-partnering patterns after separation and divorce (Galezewska et al. 2017; Ivanova 
et al. 2013). In addition, gender differences in the economic consequences of divorce 
have been examined for several countries and compared across time (Andre et al. 
2006; Popova and Navicke 2019; Raeymaeckers et al. 2008). However, most of 
these prior studies did not focus on parents, but instead examined all couples, 
regardless of whether they had minor children at the time of divorce or separation. 
As a consequence, we still know relatively little about the life courses of divorced 
and separated couples with children, at least for European countries (for the US, 
see, however, Cancian et al. 2014; Meyer and Carlson 2014; Musick and Michelmore 
2018). The question of how the life course and gender role behaviour prior to 
divorce and separation affect the behaviour and well-being of mothers and fathers 
after the breakdown of a union also merits further investigation. Moreover, how the 
economic situation of parents is affected by child and spousal support payments, 
and whether social policies can effectively alleviate some of the economic conse- 
quences of divorce and separation, are issues that have yet to be fully addressed. 
This volume seeks to close part of this research gap. The European context is an 
ideal laboratory for studying how political and cultural factors influence post- 
separation behaviour. The widely varying social policies and legal regulations that 
exist across European countries enable researchers to contextualise and gain a better 
understanding of how social policy regulations affect behaviour and parental and 
child well-being after divorce and separation. In this monograph, we assemble stud- 
ies from a range of European countries that explore four major and interconnected 
themes of family life after divorce and separation. We address (a) economic condi- 
tions, (b) parent-child relationships, (c) parent and child well-being, and (d) the 
health-related consequences of divorce and separation. AII of the studies included in 
this volume take a longitudinal perspective and situate post-separation behaviour 
and well-being in the life course. The longitudinal perspective opens up new ave- 
nues for research that seeks to understand how individuals' behaviour and condi- 
tions prior to or at the time of a divorce or separation affect their later behaviour and 
well-being. Before we provide an overview of the contributions of this volume, we 
summarise the broad trends in divorce and separation, as well as in attitudes towards 
divorce, in Europe. This overview must remain very general. Due to the lack of 
comparable data, we do not address the specific situations of unmarried couples and 
couples with children. Instead, we provide a broad picture of overall divorce trends. 
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Divorce and Separation in Europe 


Divorce in Europe: A Trend Reversal or an Artefact 
of a Demographic Measure? 


Apart from Vatican City, married couples are now legally allowed to divorce in all 
European countries (for an overview, see Spijker and Solsona 2012). The first 
European country to liberalise its divorce laws was Iceland, where divorce has been 
permitted since the sixteenth century. Divorce was legalised in 1791 in France and 
in 1794 in Luxembourg. Other European countries followed suit in the nineteenth 
century. Among the laggards in this trend were the southern European countries and 
Ireland. Divorce was not legally permitted until 1970 in Italy, until 1975 in Portugal, 
and until 1981 in Spain (although divorce was briefly permitted in 1934—1936 dur- 
ing the Second Spanish Republic). Ireland did not liberalise its divorce laws until 
1995 (see chapter by Moore in this volume).! Although divorce is now legally per- 
mitted, the social policy context in which divorce and separation occur continues to 
differ strongly across European countries. А few countries still allow fault divorce, 
such as France and Poland. Others, such as Italy and Germany, used to mandate 
long separation periods before a divorce was granted. Overall, the trend towards 
reduced state control over marriage and divorce has changed the divorce process 
and the dynamics of marriages. Unilateral divorce laws shifted the balance of power 
towards the spouse who is more willing to exit the union. Furthermore, the shorten- 
ing of the legal process as well as the abolition of fault divorce have helped to make 
getting divorced a faster and less conflict-ridden process than it was in the past 
(Härkönen 2014: 4). Changes in gender roles and in the work behaviour of women 
have resulted in separated parents sharing childcare duties more equally after 
divorce and separation. Shared physical custody is increasingly being implemented 
into the legal framework of some countries, while in other countries it is still the 
norm for one parent to be granted sole physical custody (Claessens and 
Mortelmans 2018). 

How do divorce law and divorce behaviour relate to each other? Has the liberali- 
sation of divorce laws resulted in higher divorce rates? Or are "high divorce coun- 
tries" simply more open to enacting liberal divorce laws and gender-equal custody 
regulations? Efforts to compare divorce and separation behaviour across countries 
have, unfortunately, been greatly limited by a lack of comparable and suitable data. 
The only indicator that is available for (almost) all European countries for a longer 
time period is the crude divorce rate (CDR). The CDR divides the number of 
divorces in a country by its population size (multiplied by 1000). Figure 1.1 maps 
this measure for the years 1990, 2000, 2010, and 2017. Looking at the figure, we 


! Most western European countries, such as Austria, Germany, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, the 
Netherlands, and England and Wales, liberalised their divorce laws in the course of the nineteenth 
century. An exception is Scotland, which did not liberalise its divorce laws until 1976. Malta is 
another outlier that did not allow divorce until 2011. 
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Fig. 1.1 Crude divorce rate in Europe 1990, 2000, 2010, 2017 

Source: Eurostat (2019), own representation (based on the “spmap-ado” of STATA) 

Notes: Only countries with valid information for 2017 are displayed. For Italy and Latvia, data for 
2017 were imputed based on data from 2016. Data for Ireland for 2017 were imputed based on data 
from 2015 


can see that in 1990, there was a regional divide characterised by high divorce rates 
in the Nordic countries and much lower divorce rates in southern Europe. Divorce 
rates were at intermediate levels in western and central and eastern European coun- 
tries, except in Austria, the Czech Republic, and Hungary which had elevated CDRs. 
The figure also shows that by 2010, these patterns had changed, as higher divorce 
rates seem to have spread from northern to western Europe. This shift has been 
described in detail by proponents of the Second Demographic Transition Theory 
(SDT) who cited an increase in divorce as an "early sign" of a shift towards a more 
secularised society with more liberal family attitudes and family behaviour 
(Lesthaeghe 1983, 2010). The most recent data available from Eurostat are for 2017. 
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The figure indicates that by this year, cross-country differences in divorce rates 
seem to have narrowed. Most importantly, however, the figure shows that in many 
former “high divorce countries”, the CDR has declined. When more refined mea- 
sures such as the total divorce rate (TDR) are applied, we still find a decline or a 
recent levelling off in divorce intensities in certain countries, such as Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, and the UK. There 
is considerable debate about how this decline in divorce rates should be interpreted. 
As fewer people marry or delay marriage until later in life, fewer people are divorc- 
ing. In addition, as those individuals who marry appear to be a selective population 
with more traditional views, their unions are likely to be more stable (Cohen 2019). 
In order to study the changes in union stability, we would need information on the 
duration of all unions, regardless of whether the couples are married. Unfortunately, 
most countries do not collect such information. Furthermore, we lack comparable 
information on the question of whether unions with children have become more 
stable over time. 

Some information on the stability of unions with children is available from social 
science surveys. Andersson et al. (2017) used data from the Generations and Gender 
Survey (and related surveys) to estimate the probability of children under age 15 
being affected by the dissolution of their parents’ union. They found that in coun- 
tries such as France, Belgium, Sweden, Austria, Estonia, Lithuania, the Czech 
Republic, and Hungary, about one-third of children have experienced the break-up 
of their parents’ union. The study also reported very high parental separation prob- 
abilities of 40% for the US and Russia, and relatively low probabilities in southern 
European countries (such as Spain and Italy) and in Germany, where “only” around 
10–20% of children have been affected by the dissolution of their parents’ union. 
The findings of social science surveys also suggest that the relationship between 
education and marital stability has reversed its sign in recent years. While divorce 
had been more prevalent among the highly educated, the differences in divorce rates 
between educational groups have levelled off in recent years (Härkönen 2014). In 
many countries, such as Belgium, the UK, the Netherlands, and the Nordic coun- 
tries, separation is now more common among the less educated than the highly 
educated (Matysiak et al. 2014; Van Bavel et al. 2018). There is also solid evidence 
that non-marital unions are less stable than marital unions, and that, in most coun- 
tries, education is negatively correlated with having children in a non-marital rela- 
tionship (Bennett 2017; Schnor 2014). The negative correlation between education 
and non-marital childbearing has sparked a debate about the effects of family 
change on the well-being of children. In a landmark article entitled “Diverging des- 
tinies: How children are faring under the Second Demographic Transition", 
McLanahan (2004) argued that the Second Demographic Transition theory (see 
above) had glorified the shift towards liberal attitudes, while disregarding the nega- 
tive consequences that increasing rates of divorce and separation may have on the 
social and economic well-being of children and parents. However, comparative 
research has shown that social, cultural, political, and economic developments mod- 
erate the negative effects of union dissolution on parents and children (Perelli-Harris 
and Lyons-Amos 2016). 
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Fig. 1.2 Probability of agreeing with the statement: “Divorce is usually the best solution when а 
couple can’t seem to work out their marriage problems”. 2012 
Source: Data come from the ISSP 2012 (ISSP Research Group, 2016) 


Attitudes Towards Divorce: A Comparison of Data from 1994, 
2002, and 2012 


There is no longer a clear regional pattern in divorce rates, as measured by the 
CDR. This may be because of the many limitations of this indicator. But can we 
discern a clearer pattern in attitudes towards divorce across Europe? To answer this 
question, we employed data from the International Social Science Survey (ISSP), 
which collected information on family-related issues in 1994, 2002, and 2012 (ISSP 
Research Group 1997, 2013, 2016)? Figure 1.2 displays the results for the year 


? The sample includes respondents aged 20—79 with valid information on the key variable of inter- 
est (divorce attitudes): “Divorce is usually the best solution when a couple can’t seem to work out 
their marriage problems”. Agreement was measured on a five-point Likert-scale with “strongly 
agree", "agree", "neither agree nor disagree", and “disagree strongly" as the response options. 
"Strongly agree" and "agree" were grouped into one category. Undecided and missing values were 
eliminated (except in Figure 1.2). For Spain in 2012, only a four-point scale was used; i.e., "neither 


agree nor disagree" was not included. 
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Fig. 1.3 Scatterplot of the crude divorce rate in 2012 and the share of people who agreed with the 
statement: “Divorce is usually the best solution when a couple can't seem to work out their mar- 
riage problems". 2012 

Source: ISSP 2012 (weighted estimates) and Eurostat (2019) 

Notes: The CDR for Russia for 2012 was imputed based on data from 2011 


2012 for the item "Divorce is usually the best solution when a couple can't seem to 
work out their marriage problems". In most countries, about 50% of the population 
agreed or strongly agreed with that statement. However, the figure also shows that 
there is no clear regional pattern in responses to this question. It appears that coun- 
tries that are commonly assumed to be rather traditional in their family values, such 
as Austria and Germany, are very open to divorce. In Sweden, the vanguard of a 
de-familiarised society, acceptance of divorce seems to be low. It is possible that this 
pattern can be attributed to differences in how the question is translated into the 
native language. Moreover, differences in the country-specific response patterns 
might have affected this comparison (Weziak-Bialowolska 2015). It is also possible 
that as levels of divorce have increased, public awareness of its adverse conse- 
quences is growing as well. However, the findings displayed in Fig. 1.3, in which 
the crude divorce rate and the attitudes towards divorce in a country are correlated, 
provide only slight support for this claim. The figure shows that as divorce rates 
increase, the share of people who agree with the statement that divorce is the best 
solution for a couple facing marital problems declines. However, this relationship is 
very much driven by Russia, where both divorce and opposition to divorce are high. 
Overall, attitudes towards divorce do not seem to be highly correlated with the 
CDR. This finding is in line with the results of a previous analysis by Rijken and 
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Fig. 1.4 Share of people who agree or strongly agree with the statement: “Divorce is usually the 
best solution when a couple can’t seem to work out their marriage problem’. 1994, 2002, 2016 
Source: Data come from the ISSP 1994, 2002, 2012 (ISSP Research Group, 1997, 2013, 2016), 
weighted estimates. Data for Great Britain without Northern Ireland are used for 1994 and 2002 


Liefbroer (2012), who correlated the CDR with attitudes towards divorce based on 
data from the third wave of the European Social Survey conducted in 2006/07. 

To gain a better understanding of how attitudes have changed across time, we 
pooled the data for all available years (1994, 2002, 2012). The results for the coun- 
tries that are included in all three survey years are displayed in Fig. 1.4. A compari- 
son of the responses in the years 1994 and 2002 suggests that there was an initial 
liberalisation of attitudes towards divorce. However, we also see evidence of a 
strong backlash, with attitudes towards divorce becoming more conservative in 
almost all countries from 2002 to 2012. This backlash was especially pronounced in 
the Netherlands and Russia. Of the countries included in this comparison, West 
Germany, Hungary, and Bulgaria are the only countries where no major decline in 
acceptance of divorce occurred between 2002 and 2012. These results, which sug- 
gest that there has been a “re-traditionalisation” of divorce attitudes across Europe, 
are partially at odds with the conclusions of prior investigations. Halman and van 
Ingen (2015), who examined data from the European Value Survey 1981-2008, 
found that attitudes towards divorce have become more liberal in western Europe, 
and have not changed over time in eastern Europe. The findings of our investiga- 
tions do not support the existence of an East-West divide. They neither indicate that 
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values have become more liberal in western European countries in recent years. The 
differences between the outcomes of our analysis and those of the study by Halman 
and van Ingen (2015) may be attributable to differences in the observation periods 
used; i.e., our data go up to 2012, while their data only go up to 2008. Furthermore, 
the investigation by Halman and van Ingen (2015) modelled the linear effects of 
calendar time in a regression framework. Our investigation is more descriptive, but 
shows that there has been a non-linear development. It thus appears that although 
attitudes towards divorce had become more liberal by the turn of the century, there 
has been a backlash in recent years. These findings stand in stark contrast to widely 
held predictions, in particular of the Second Demographic Transition, that there 
would be a steady liberalisation of family values in advanced economies. 


Summary of the Contributions in this Volume 


This book is structured to enable us to focus on four main areas: namely, economic 
conditions, parent-child relationships, parental and child well-being, and health. 
Dimitri Mortelmans (University of Antwerp, Belgium) introduces the section on the 
economic consequences of divorce and separation (Part I) with a review of the prior 
findings. His overview discusses the different “coping strategies” that parents adopt 
to overcome the adverse economic effects of divorce and separation. It is an estab- 
lished finding that after union dissolution, a woman’s equalised household income 
is likely to decline more sharply than a man’s. While many women leave the labour 
market or reduce their working hours after having a child, undergoing a separation 
or divorce may prompt them to expand their labour supply. Re-partnering is often 
seen as an alternative strategy for improving the economic well-being of the house- 
hold. Mortelmans points out that returning to the parental home is yet another 
potential reaction to the dissolution of a union, but notes that we currently know 
little about the “boomeranging” of parents who return to their own parent’s house- 
hold after a union dissolution. Another gap in the literature pertains to the role of 
social policies in ameliorating the economic consequences of divorce and separa- 
tion. Mortelmans explains that the gendered consequences of divorce vary radically 
depending on the welfare state arrangements, particularly with regard to childcare 
availability and women’s options for working. He emphasises, however, that we 
currently know relatively little about how the different policy instruments (ex- 
spousal maintenance, child alimony, social benefits, etc.) affect parents’ coping 
strategies after a union dissolution, or the economic well-being of families. 
Anna-Karin Nylin (Stockholm University, Sweden) uses rich Swedish register 
data to focus on employment as a strategy for coping with the decline in equalised 
income after divorce and separation. She makes the argument that divorce and sepa- 
ration may be beneficial for the development of earnings. As partnered women fre- 
quently reduce their working hours or withdraw from the labour market after having 
a child, their human capital can decay. Conversely, separated women are often 
pushed into the labour market. If these women remain attached to the labour market, 
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they could have more stable and positive earnings trajectories over the long term. 
While the argument is compelling, Nylin refutes this hypothesis based on her data. 
She reports that the earnings developments of separated and partnered women with 
children are very similar, and that 8 years after a separation, the earnings of sepa- 
rated mothers even lag behind those of partnered women with children. Her findings 
further indicate that this pattern is particularly pronounced among women in the 
lowest earning brackets. Nylin concludes her investigation with a discussion of the 
direction of Swedish family policies. Swedish family policies are often regarded as 
a template for other countries, as they rigorously adhere to the ideal of gender equal- 
ity in the labour market. Promoting full-time employment is seen as the most effec- 
tive policy for shielding families from poverty. Her investigation suggests that this 
strategy may be successful for the majority of the population, but that there are 
subgroups in the lower earnings brackets who may have difficulties establishing 
themselves in the labour market. She warns that separation and divorce may repre- 
sent an additional risk factor for this particular group. 

Anke Radenacker (Hertie School, Germany) also draws on rich administrative 
data to examine mothers’ earnings trajectories after divorce. Her data include 
divorced women in western Germany. Unlike Sweden, (West) Germany has until 
very recently been classified as a conservative welfare state. While rates of part-time 
employment have been rising, women’s options for full-time employment have 
been greatly constrained by the restricted opening hours of day care centres as well 
as by the traditional view that the mother should be solely responsible for caring for 
her children in the first years of life. Many married women withdraw completely 
from the labour market after childbirth or work in marginal or part-time positions. 
She shows that maternal employment rates have been increasing among recent 
divorce cohorts, and especially among those cohorts who were affected by the 
change in the maintenance law in 2008, which scaled back ex-spousal maintenance 
payments. She also observes that a woman’s employment and earnings trajectories 
during her marriage tend to determine her employment and earnings after her 
divorce. Radenacker emphasises, however, that these results must be contextual- 
ised. Unlike in Sweden, there is considerable potential for women in Germany to 
increase their working hours after a divorce given their low employment rates dur- 
ing marriage. She also reports that even though divorce pushes women towards 
economic independence, women's earnings lag far behind those of men: i.e., on 
average, women in Germany earn only 40% of men's earnings after a divorce. These 
findings stand in stark contrast to the Swedish results outlined above. 

While Nylin and Radenacker examine how parents use increased employment 
and earnings to deal with the adverse effects of divorce and separation, the next 
paper highlights a different coping mode. Dimitri Mortelmans, Layla Van den Berg, 
and Gert Thielemans (all University of Antwerp, Belgium) focus on the return to the 
parental home as a strategy parents use to ameliorate the adverse effects of divorce 
and separation. Like the studies mentioned above, the investigation relies on large- 
scale register data. The main result of this investigation is that these patterns are 
highly gendered, with fathers being more likely than mothers to return to the paren- 
tal home after union dissolution. A potential explanation for this finding is that 
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women are more likely than men to be living with their children after separation, 
which makes moving into their parents’ home a more complex proposition. They 
also find that parents on welfare are less likely to use this coping strategy, possibly 
because they may no longer qualify for means-tested benefits if they move in with 
their own parents. The authors also look at differences in these patterns by migra- 
tion background. They find that while there are hardly any differences between 
individuals with Moroccan and Belgian citizenship, Turkish nationals stand out as 
having a high probability of returning to the parental home. Overall, the paper dem- 
onstrates that in order to understand these patterns, welfare state incentives and 
cultural factors must be taken into account. 

The section on parent-child relationships (Part П) starts with a contribution by 
Ann-Zofie Duvander (Stockholm University, Sweden) and Nicklas Korsell (Swedish 
Inspectorate of the Social Insurance, Sweden). Based on Swedish register data, the 
authors examine the question of whether separating can lead couples to share their 
parental leave more equally. Sweden has adopted a very flexible parental leave sys- 
tem that allows parents to take leave from work to care for their children until the 
children reach age eight. As some couples split up before their children have reached 
that age, it is possible to analyse how separation affects the use of leave by parents. 
The authors assume that separation could lead to a more gender-equal sharing of 
parental leave. The results of the investigation do not, however, support this hypoth- 
esis. The most important finding is that separation causes both fathers and mothers 
to take less leave. This is probably because economic constraints and career consid- 
erations make it less likely that separated parents will claim all of their leave bene- 
fits. The authors therefore conclude that the children of separated parents are at a 
disadvantage, as they are less likely than other children to enjoy spending time with 
both of their parents. 

Elena Moore (University of Cape Town, South Africa) contributes a qualitative 
case study on Ireland, one of the last countries in Europe to legalise divorce. She 
notes that although divorce is now legal in Ireland, couples still face onerous legal 
restrictions, such as a required separation period of 4 years preceding the divorce. 
Moore draws on qualitative longitudinal interview data from separated and divorced 
parents and examines how the emotional experience of divorce is shaped by the 
particular social context. Her study reveals how feelings of fear can arise in response 
to structural inequalities that are rooted in a legal system that creates uncertainties 
for both parents. While fathers fear a loss of access to their children during the pro- 
longed separation period, mothers fear a loss of power in making parenting deci- 
sions. Moore shows how parents “manage” their fears by working with their 
ex-spouse to develop new ways of parenting. 

The chapter by Tina Haux (University of Kent, UK) and Lucinda Platt (London 
School of Economics and Political Science, UK) addresses the particular role of 
mothers after union dissolution by investigating whether they report feeling less 
confident in their parenting efficacy, and, if so, how long this perception lasts. Haux 
and Platt analyse prospectively collected data on more than 10,000 mothers from 
the Millennium Cohort Study, a large representative study of children born in the 
UK in 2000-2001. Each of these mothers was living with the child's father when the 
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child was around 9 months old, and was followed until the child was around 7 years 
old. While the authors observe no initial difference in levels of parenting compe- 
tence, they find that among the 17% of mothers who ever separated, their confidence 
in their parenting declines more than that of non-separated mothers. Even though 
parenting confidence increases in both groups as the children grow older, separated 
mothers’ perceived parenting competence remains lower than that of coupled moth- 
ers. The greater involvement of non-resident fathers does not seem to change this 
pattern. These findings suggest that the impact of separation on mothers’ parenting 
confidence is long-lasting, given that at least in the current societal context of the 
UK, a mother who separates has to re-conceive her role as that of a sole parent, and 
has to deal with widespread negative social perceptions of single mothers. 

The last chapter in the section on parent-child relations focuses on the co- 
parenting of ex-partners and its influence on non-resident fathers’ contact with their 
children. Sabine Walper (German Youth Institute and Ludwig-Maximilians- 
University of Munich, Germany), Stefanie Amberg, Carolin Thónnissen (both 
Ludwig-Maximilians-University of Munich, Germany), and Sharol L. Christ 
(German Youth Institute, Germany and Purdue University, USA) investigate differ- 
ent features of maternal gatekeeping after union dissolution, addressing its predic- 
tors as well as its effects on father-child contact in Germany. The authors assume 
that co-parenting problems are an important mediator in the reduction in father- 
child contact that is often observed after a separation. They test their analytic model 
based on two different datasets: an intervention study that targets a broad range of 
separated parents (KiB), and the German Family Panel (pairfam). Overall, their 
findings paint a more nuanced picture of maternal gatekeeping than the image that 
is often found in the literature. They show that for mothers in particular, having a 
negative view of the other parent is linked to higher levels of co-parenting conflict, 
more child-related worries, and the father having less frequent contact with their 
children. The authors thus conclude that when the mother has an unfavourable view 
of the father, she is often less willing to facilitate father-child contact. For other 
features of maternal gatekeeping, such as protective gatekeeping, the analysis finds 
only limited support. Noting that only a small amount of the variance in father-child 
contact can be explained by the indicators measuring the quality of co-parenting, 
the authors suggest that other factors might be more powerful in shaping the fre- 
quency of father-child contact. 

The book’s next section is devoted to the well-being of parents and children after 
union dissolution. It starts with a chapter by Inge Pasteels and Kim Bastaits (both 
PXL University of Applied Sciences and Arts, Belgium) that takes the children’s 
perspective into account. Based on data of the multi-actor study Divorce in Flanders 
(conducted in 2009—2010), the authors investigate feelings of loneliness in relation 
to different residential arrangements among children between the ages of 10 and 17. 
Given that in Belgium joint physical custody after a divorce has been the rule rather 
than the exception since 2006, the authors are able to compare the emotional well- 
being of children in joint physical custody and in other living arrangements. Their 
empirical evidence suggests that children's feelings of loneliness are not strongly 
associated with their living arrangements, but also that children report greater 
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feelings of loneliness if their father has multiple post-divorce relationships or if 
their mother has a new co-residing partner. Overall, the results underline the impor- 
tance of distinguishing conceptually between different indicators of emotional well- 
being, such as feelings of loneliness, self-esteem, life satisfaction, and depression. 

Ausra Maslauskaité (V ytautas Magnus University, Lithuania) and Anja Steinbach 
(University of Duisburg-Essen, Germany) focus in their chapter on fathers’ well- 
being after union dissolution. Using data from the cross-sectional survey Fathering 
after Union Dissolution, which was conducted in Lithuania in 2016, they study the 
extent to which fathers' involvement with their non-resident minor children and the 
quality of the co-parenting relationship are associated with fathers’ psychological 
well-being. They find that the self-assessed quality of the father's relationship with 
his child is the most important factor contributing to paternal well-being: i.e., the 
better the perceived quality of the father-child relationship is, the lower the level of 
depressive feelings and the higher the level of general life satisfaction the father 
reports. In addition, they show that while re-partnering has a strong positive impact 
on fathers’ emotional well-being, the frequency of father-child contact and the qual- 
ity of the co-parenting relationship does not. The authors conclude by observing 
that the relationship between paternal involvement and well-being is complex. 

Katja Köppen (University of Rostock, Germany), Michaela Kreyenfeld (Hertie 
School, Germany), and Heike Trappe (University of Rostock, Germany) scrutinise 
the “gendered realities" argument, which asserts that after separation, the well- 
being of mothers and fathers is shaped in different ways. While mothers tend to 
suffer from a loss of income, fathers often face reduced contact with their children. 
Using 10 years of panel data from the German Family Panel (pairfam), the authors 
confirm previous findings indicating that following a separation, satisfaction with 
family life declines more among fathers than among mothers, and that mothers tend 
to report a greater reduction in their satisfaction with their household's financial 
situation than fathers. They also show that, contrary to expectations, physical cus- 
tody arrangements are only weakly associated with parental well-being. Whether 
parents practise shared parenting is not shown to positively or negatively influence 
their well-being. Instead, being employed is found to be the decisive factor in par- 
ents’ satisfaction with their household's financial situation. Again, it emerges that 
re-partnering has a large positive impact not only on the father's but also on the 
mother's well-being. The authors discuss the lack of a clear concept of shared par- 
enting in the social sciences and its consequences for operational definitions, which 
might, in turn, influence the empirical results. 

The concluding section of the book deals with the health-related implications of 
divorce and separation. Katya Ivanova (Tilburg University, the Netherlands) and 
Matthijs Kalmijn (University of Amsterdam, the Netherlands) turn their attention to 
young Dutch adults between 25 and 35 years of age. Based on data from the OKiN 
survey (Parents and Children in the Netherlands), they focus on self-reported 
depressive feelings by young adults, and examine whether these feelings are associ- 
ated with family instability experienced during childhood. In particular, the authors 
investigate whether having experienced a parental separation or having lived with a 
stepparent in childhood are related to mental health later on. In addition, they look 
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at whether parental union dissolution and living in a stepfamily are only detrimental 
in cases of conflict, either between the respondent’s separated parents or between 
the respondent and the stepparent. In line with previous research, they find that 
parental union dissolution has long-term effects on the children involved, as it 
increases their level of depressive symptoms. Furthermore, their findings clearly 
underline the role conflict plays in the association between family turmoil during 
childhood and maladjustment in adulthood, providing support for the “good 
divorce” and the “good stepparent” hypotheses. The authors conclude that having 
experienced parental separation is associated with an increase in depressive symp- 
toms only for those young women and men who were exposed to heightened post- 
separation conflict between their parents, and that having lived with a stepparent is 
only detrimental in cases of high levels of stepparent-child conflict. 

Daniel Briiggmann (Hertie School, Germany) uses rich linked administrative 
data from the statutory German pension system to study the relationship between 
divorce and work disability in West Germany, and thus also focuses on long-term 
health issues. He compares women and men over a period of 7 years before and 
4 years after a divorce. To isolate the impact of divorce on the uptake of work dis- 
ability, the divorcees are matched with a comparable control group of individuals 
who did not undergo divorce. In Germany, work disability is defined as sick leave 
that is taken after 6 weeks of illness. Thus, individuals on work disability leave are 
unable to fully participate in the labour market and often lack access to secure 
income. The empirical evidence shows that the health of divorcees declines consid- 
erably around the time of separation, and that their risk of claiming work disability 
is strongly elevated even 4 years after a divorce. On average, women’s post-divorce 
health status is found to recover more quickly than that of men. The chapter also 
points to the importance of selection and reversed causality. The health status of the 
divorcees had been lower than that of the control group in the period preceding the 
divorce. Thus, poor health may be not just a consequence, but a cause of increased 
divorce risk. 


Conclusions and Possible Avenues for Future Research 


This volume focused on the effects of union dissolution on parents. Union dissolu- 
tion is a major “life course risk” (Vandecasteele 2011: 249) that affects parents’ 
economic and social well-being, employment and earnings, health, and parenting 
behaviour. However, context matters. Social policies can buffer families against 
some of the adverse consequences of union dissolution (Diewald 2016; DiPrete 
2002). Prior work has emphasised the role of work-family policies in the economic 
well-being of separated parents. More recently, scholars have stressed that the legal 
frameworks and the corresponding policies that regulate physical custody arrange- 
ments for children are increasingly affecting parents’ economic and social well- 
being. Despite some modest efforts by the European Union to provide guidelines for 
harmonised regulations, post-separation policies still vary widely across European 
countries. On the one hand, Europe seems to be an ideal laboratory for researchers 
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who are interested in investigating the effects of post-separation policies. On the 
other hand, we still lack a comparable and comprehensive European database that 
maps post-separation policies. Indeed, there is not even a common definition of 
shared physical custody across countries. Thus, it would be beyond the scope of 
such a volume to claim that the European experience can be used to distinguish 
clear-cut policy effects. The contribution of this volume is more modest. It brings 
together novel research on how separation and divorce influence different life course 
domains of parents in selected European countries, allowing us to contextualise the 
findings. There is ample evidence that within societies, the life course implications 
of a union dissolution depend strongly on an individual’s social position with respect 
to, for instance, gender, education, and social class; and can therefore lead to cumu- 
lative disadvantages for particularly vulnerable groups (Leopold 2018; Popova and 
Navicke 2019; Vandecasteele 2011). This volume also sheds light on how social, 
cultural, and legal conditions within societies shape parental life courses after fam- 
ily dissolution, and highlights the potential ramifications of these patterns for social 
stratification. 

We have included only a few countries in this study: namely, Belgium, Germany, 
Ireland, Lithuania, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the UK. Yet the contributions on 
even this small number of countries demonstrate the variety of policy regulations, 
parenting practices, and living arrangements that exist among divorced and sepa- 
rated parents across Europe. The studies also illustrate that divorce and separation 
“operate” in context-specific ways. For example, divorce seems to push women in 
Germany into the labour market, facilitating their economic independence and long- 
term labour market integration (see the chapter by Radenacker in this volume). In 
Sweden, by contrast, female employment rates are generally high. Thus, divorce 
and separation do not affect women’s employment decisions to the same extent in 
Sweden as they do in Germany. Nylin (in this volume) even finds that the earnings 
trajectories of separated mothers in Sweden are not as steep as those of partnered 
mothers. Although the earnings of separated mothers are, overall, more favourable 
in Sweden than in Germany, there are particular groups of mothers in Sweden who 
have a low earnings potential, and for whom a separation represents a severe life 
course risk. 

Shared parenting is another area that seems highly context-specific. This arrange- 
ment is now widespread in several European countries, including Sweden and 
Belgium. But in other countries where shared parenting is not yet common, such as 
Germany and Ireland, co-parenting after divorce and separation can place signifi- 
cant pressure on parents (see the chapters by Kóppen et al.; Moore; Walper et al. in 
this volume). Cherlin (1978) once characterised the stepfamily as an “incomplete 
institution" due to the lack of normative prescriptions about how such families 
should act. The same can be said of co-parenting today. Several countries lack a 
legal framework that regulates co-parenting, and, above all, these countries lack a 
culture that fosters positive communication between ex-partners. The role of fathers 
has been changing in recent years, and fathers increasingly want to stay involved in 
their children's lives beyond separation. However, negotiating parental and care 
responsibilities after separation and divorce can be burdensome and challenging for 
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ex-partners, especially in countries where shared parenting is still uncommon (see 
also Steinbach 2019). 

Almost all of the contributions in this volume emphasise that in order to under- 
stand post-separation behaviour, it is important to consider the life course, and, thus, 
the role of path dependency. While we have some insight into how early life condi- 
tions affect health and well-being after divorce and separation (e.g., chapters by 
Briiggmann; Ivanova and Kalmijn in this volume), some related questions have yet 
to be examined. For example, does a father’s level of involvement in childcare prior 
to separation correspond to his level of engagement in his children’s lives after the 
break-up? Is a father who had previously taken parental leave more likely than other 
fathers to ask for joint physical custody? Or is the likelihood of seeking joint physi- 
cal custody unrelated to a father’s level of involvement before the break-up? While 
it is important for family counsellors, family law professionals, and policy-makers 
to be able to provide reliable information about these issues and to answer questions 
of this kind, the comprehensive life course data that would be needed to do so are 
rarely available (for an exception, see, e.g., Poortman 2018). 

The contributions that are assembled in this volume use high-quality data drawn 
from small and large surveys, administrative data, and in-depth interviews to depict 
how parents and children fare after divorce and separation in a broad range of 
European countries. Unfortunately, a direct comparison across countries was often 
not possible because the population included in the different types of datasets dif- 
fered. A particular problem was that some datasets cover only divorcees, while oth- 
ers also cover ex-partners who had not been married. Landmark studies like 
“Divorce in Flanders” include only divorcees (e.g., Pasteels and Bastaits in this 
volume). Nordic register data enable researchers to identify the dissolution of a non- 
marital union (e.g., Nylin in this volume), but register data for Germany and Belgium 
cover only divorcees (e.g., Mortelmans et al.; Radenacker in this volume). As mar- 
riage rates decline and ratios of non-marital childbearing rise, investigations that 
focus on divorcees only are becoming increasingly selected. Thus, there appears to 
be a consensus that future research should focus on union instability instead of 
divorce. This premise is reflected in recent family surveys that are designed to col- 
lect complete union histories (e.g., Ivanova and Kalmijn in this volume). However, 
the terminology surrounding union dissolution seems to be more “sticky”. The main 
network of European research in this area is the “Divorce Network", which hosts an 
annual *Divorce Conference". Most of the studies conducted under the heading of 
"divorce research" are on the causes and consequences of union (in)stability. Thus, 
it seems high time to reflect that reality through a change in terminology. 
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Chapter 2 A 
Economic Consequences of Divorce: chee 
A Review 


Dimitri Mortelmans 


Introduction 


In the social sciences, empirical results are often inconclusive or contradictory, as 
different studies may, for example, use different concepts, measurements that are 
more or less sophisticated, or data that are not completely comparable. In this chap- 
ter, we look at an exception to this prevailing pattern. This review article tells the 
story of the financial consequences of relationship break-ups. As will become clear 
throughout the chapter, one central finding dominates the research on this topic: 
namely, that in financial terms, women suffer more than men from a break-up. There 
are, of course, many nuances to this general finding. For example, as McManus and 
DiPrete (2001) have pointed out, it is a myth to think that men never lose financially 
from a divorce. 

Previous research on the consequences of divorce has primarily focused on how 
children are affected by marital dissolution and partnership breakdown. In their 
review article, Amato and Keith (1991) identified no less than 15 different areas of 
life in which children are affected by divorce (e.g., conduct, academic achievement, 
parent-child relationships, social adjustment). For adults, similar domains, such as 
social networks, loneliness, or health, have also been studied (Mortelmans 2019). 
The economic situation of an individual after a divorce is key, because it affects 
other domains of the person’s life course, and particularly his/her health and wellbe- 
ing. Financial difficulties following the end of a relationship are attributable not 
only to a loss of economies of scale. Indeed, money problems in the wake of a 
break-up may be caused by many other challenges in the personal lives of the ex- 
partners, and of their family members and friends. 
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In this chapter, we first examine the magnitude of the financial consequences of 
divorce. Many authors have produced estimates of the decrease in income after 
relationship dissolution. Despite the overall gendered conclusions in all of these 
studies, we will map the difficulties that can arise when investigating these income 
trajectories. Next, we will focus on coping strategies. When confronted with finan- 
cial losses, it is unrealistic to assume that people will react passively. Instead, people 
tend to develop strategies for coping with these losses in an effort to regain their 
pre-break-up income levels. Finally, we will look at the financial consequences of 
lone parenthood. Even though divorcees with and without children face financial 
losses, most studies have found that the presence of children places additional finan- 
cial burdens on the ex-partners, and particularly on the mother, who usually contin- 
ues to live with the children. 


It’s the Measurement, Stupid! 


Although all of the results on the financial consequences of union dissolution point 
in the same direction, the findings regarding the magnitude of the financial draw- 
backs of divorce for women (and for men) differ substantially. Studies have found 
differences both between and within countries, and across time. To gain more 
insight into the financial consequences of relationship dissolution, we need to take 
these differences into account. Thus, before we can tackle the actual percentages of 
income lost (or gained) presented in these results, we must address some method- 
ological issues. 

The first issue that we need to clear up is what kind of event are we looking at. 
Most studies simply consider the functional end of the relationship – i.e., the point 
at which the partners are no longer living together — as the event to be studied (for 
an overview, see: Andref et al. 2006; McKeever and Wolfinger 2001). For mar- 
riages, we found no study that took the actual legal divorce as the turning point 
when studying the financial consequences of the break-up, as legal procedures can 
take a long time in many countries. For this reason, the actual split of the household 
is considered a more realistic and common point of reference. A similar approach is 
used in studies that include cohabitations. From the earliest study onwards (Avellar 
and Smock 2005), the split of a cohabiting relationship has been understood to rep- 
resent the end of the relationship. Even when couples are legally cohabiting (in 
those countries where this is possible), the same conceptualisation is used as the 
point of divorce. Thus, when we use the term divorce in this chapter, we are actually 
referring to the split of the household (i.e., the point at which the two partners stop 
living together), and never to the legal reality that accompanies this process. As a 
side note, most studies that rely on longitudinal data use a yearly measurement of 
the household composition, which implies that splitting up in January or in 
December is considered as the same event. 

A second issue that must be addressed is the way in which income is measured. 
Most studies use data on household income, rather than on individual income. The 
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reasoning behind this approach is that it makes more sense to get an estimate of 
disposable income, rather than of earnings from labour (van Damme et al. 2009). 
The household income is composed of all financial contributions from all household 
members both before and after the break-up. Generally included are income from 
labour, assets, and public and private transfers (including child and spousal sup- 
port); while taxes and payable maintenance expenses are deducted (Andref et al. 
2006; Bayaz-Ozturk et al. 2018). In some cases, split analyses are done on income 
components derived from public transfers (e.g., welfare support), and from private 
sources such as labour (de Vaus et al. 2017). When register data are used, the mea- 
surement of household income usually relies on more restricted information, as 
child maintenance transfers or assets are often not available in administrative data. 
In this case, household income is usually defined as the sum of social security-based 
income sources, such as labour income and welfare benefits (de Regt et al. 2012; 
Tamborini et al. 2015). 

There are clear financial benefits for couples who live together, as certain 
expenses can be shared (housing, food, etc.). Additionally, the added cost of living 
for an extra person in the household is lower than the original cost. These economies 
of scale are lost after a break-up, and need to be taken into account when looking at 
the income trajectories before and after the dissolution. This is why most studies do 
not simply use household income, but instead use equivalized household income to 
measure the income levels of ex-partners. In this measurement approach, the total 
household income is equivalised based on the composition of the household 
(Atkinson et al. 1995). Two types of equivalence scales are commonly found in the 
literature. The first is the OECD modified equivalence scale (Förster 2007), which 
uses a unity weight for the first adult and a weight of 0.5 for each additional adult. 
Children are weighted with a value of 0.3. This scale was created by Hagenaars 
et al. (1994), and was adopted by the OECD and Eurostat. The second is the Square 
Root Scale, which simply divides the household income by the square root of 
household size. The difference between these scales is expressed as "equivalence 
elasticity" (Fórster 2007) ranging from zero (unadjusted household income) to one 
(per capita household income). The OECD modified equivalence scale has an elas- 
ticity of 0.53, and the square root scale reaches a similar elasticity value of 0.50. 


Financial Losses After Divorce 


Following these methodological clarifications, we look at the actual decline in the 
ex-partners' financial resources after a break-up. Most studies report the percentage 
decrease in income from the year before the break-up to one year after the break-up. 
In addition to differences in the methodological choices made and in the data used, 
two dimensions seem to determine the differences in the sizes of the economic con- 
sequences reported in the literature: time and geography. We illustrate these differ- 
ent approaches by providing an overview of studies on this topic across time for the 
US (from 1960 until today), and then for the European context (from the 1990s until 
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today). As we mentioned above, the results are always compared by gender, as the 
consequences of divorce for women tend to differ substantially from those for men. 


Divorces 


The oldest results from the US were reviewed by Smock (1993), who reported that 
financial losses for women were found in studies from the 1970s and 1980s. 
Conversely, in this same period, increases in equivalent household income were 
observed for men. In her own study, which used longitudinal panel data from the US 
to compare divorce cohorts from the 1960s and the 1980s, Smock observed finan- 
cial losses for white women of between 46% (oldest cohort) and 43% (1980s 
cohort), and for black women of between 51% and 45%. She also found that finan- 
cial losses for white men shifted from —7% in the oldest cohort to +7% in the 
younger cohort; and that for black men, financial losses increased over time from 
13% to 29%. Around the same time, Burkhauser et al. (1991) found a loss in income 
of 39% among women and of 7% among men. In their analysis of the financial 
losses associated with divorce in the US in the late 1990s, DiPrete and McManus 
(2000) reported that the adjusted household income loss was 15% for men, com- 
pared to 26% for women. The most recent results also show a substantial decline in 
income among women. For women in the US, Hauser et al. (2018) reported a 
decrease of 25%, while de Vaus et al. (2017) reported a decrease of 30%. These 
results are comparable to those found in the 1990s and 2000s. Some studies that 
took only individual household income into account showed a divergence of income 
between US women and US men. Investigating labour earnings, Tamborini et al. 
(2015) reported that women’s earnings increased over time during the post-divorce 
period, and that the financial losses they suffered after divorce subsequently 
decreased. Unfortunately, this study did not take the household income into account, 
which makes it difficult to compare these findings to those of other studies. 

The results for Europe are somewhat comparable to those for the US, as they 
show that women tend to lose financially while men display a more diverse pattern 
of gains and losses (Andrei et al. 2006). Results across time are available for 
Germany (often in comparison with the US) and the UK. In the oldest studies, 
German women were found to have income losses of 44% (Burkhauser et al. 1991), 
32% (AndreB et al. 2006), and 25% (Uunk 2004). This trend seems to be relatively 
stable over time, as more recent findings show a drop in income for women of 26% 
(Hauser et al. 2016) and 35% (de Vaus et al. 2017). German men, on average, have 
been shown to lose much less in terms of equalized household income: i.e., they 
were found to have income losses of 7% (Burkhauser et al. 1991), 2% (Andre et al. 
2006), and 23% (DiPrete and McManus 2000). The most recent findings indicate 
that German men may even gain financially after divorce, albeit modestly (<5%) (de 
Vaus et al. 2017; Hauser et al. 2016). For the UK, the oldest results point to a sub- 
stantial decline in income for women, ranging from 26% (Uunk 2004) and 27% 
(Dewilde 2003) to 18% (Jarvis and Jenkins 1999). Shifts over time were again 
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found to be fairly limited, as de Vaus et al. (2017) found a 25% decrease in women’s 
equivalent household income based on the most recent available panel data. The 
results for other European countries are comparable, displaying the same pattern of 
substantial losses among women and small losses or gains among men (Andref 
et al. 2006; Uunk 2004). 


Cohabitations 


With regard to the dissolution of cohabiting unions, we expect to find that the finan- 
cial losses are more modest. First, compared to married couples, cohabiters tend to 
have a more equal division of paid work (Snoeckx et al. 2008). Thus, married 
women are more likely than cohabitating women to be financially dependent on 
their partner. Second, cohabiters are less likely to have children, and they tend to be 
younger when ending a relationship (Batalova and Cohen 2002; Brines and Joyner 
1999; Hamplova 2002; Rindfuss and Vandenheuvel 1990; Wu and Schimmele 
2007). As we will discuss in more detail later in this chapter, having dependent 
children is disadvantageous for income trajectories after a break-up. Furthermore, a 
number of important (indirect) costs are involved with childrearing that can indi- 
rectly affect a woman’s financial status (e.g., staying home to care for her children 
instead of being active on the labour market). 

While most studies consider previously married partners, far fewer results on 
post-dissolution income trajectories are available for previously cohabiting part- 
ners. The oldest study on the economic consequences of the dissolution of cohabi- 
tating relationships was conducted in the US by Avellar and Smock (2005). They 
found that previously married men gained in equalized household income (+11%), 
while formerly cohabitating men lost a small percentage of their income (—1.8%). 
The losses of previously cohabiting women were shown to be more limited (—24%) 
than those of previously married women (—48%). For the Netherlands, Manting and 
Bouman (2006) found that the post-relationship decline in economic well-being 
was greater for divorced women (—23%) than for formerly cohabitating women 
(—14%). The economic consequences of relationship dissolution were shown to be 
more severe for formerly cohabitating men (—4%) than for divorced men (+7%). 
Using Belgian register data, de Regt et al. (2012) also found a more substantial drop 
in income for divorced women (—33%) than for cohabiting women (—22%). Over 
time, there have been fewer studies on this issue that allow us to compare and 
observe trends. However, for the US, Tach and Eads (2015) observed a diminishing 
gap in income losses between divorced and formerly cohabiting ex-partners. They 
argued that for US women, the consequences of divorce have become more positive, 
but the consequences of the break-up of a cohabiting relationship have become 
more negative. They explained this surprising finding by pointing to the changing 
composition of both married and cohabiting couples in terms of economic back- 
ground. In the US, married households have become economically stronger and are 
more likely to have two earners, while cohabiting households tend to be situated at 
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the lower end of the income distribution. Furthermore, the repartnering market has 
changed significantly, with more disadvantaged divorcees tending to cohabit instead 
of remarrying. 


Individual and Institutional Differentials in Consequences 


The most important divide in the financial consequences of relationship dissolution 
is clearly between women and men. There is, therefore, a large body of research on 
the factors that might explain these gendered income trajectories. At the individual 
level, labour market participation appears to be the main explanatory factor. Married 
women have lower levels of labour market attachment, as many of them are not 
working or are working part-time. In a classic male breadwinner model, the hus- 
band works and the wife cares (more) for the children (Becker 1981), which leads 
to a specialised division of labour in the (former) couple. When the relationship 
ends, the woman often has less human capital than the man, especially if her labour 
market skills have depreciated while she stayed home to do the housework and care 
for the children. A second important explanatory factor is the presence of (young) 
children in the household. Having children not only limits a woman’s opportunities 
to participate in the labour market (see further), it also limits a woman’s time 
resources, and makes it more difficult for her to divide her time between child care, 
housework, and paid labour. In addition, if the mother has physical custody of the 
children, her household may have greater economic needs (Raeymaeckers 
et al. 2008a). 

When we look at the relative declines in equalized household income for men 
and women at the individual level, we see marked differences between countries. 
Institutional factors have a clear and substantial additional impact on the financial 
consequences of union dissolution. For both women and men, the economic conse- 
quences of divorce differ not only over time, but by country and geographic region. 
Some studies have compared pairs of countries, and have focused on the specific 
differences between them (e.g., Burkhauser et al. 1991; Dewilde 2006). Others have 
performed large-scale comparisons of multiple countries (Апдгев et al. 2006; de 
Vaus et al. 2017; Uunk 2004). In such broad comparisons, country differences are 
often explained using welfare state typologies (e.g., Esping-Andersen 1990; 
Ferragina and Seeleib-Kaiser 2011). A first general conclusion we can draw from 
these comparative studies is that there are institutional influences that go beyond the 
compositional differences between countries (Uunk 2004). While household size 
and labour market attachment patterns differ between countries, the institutional 
context also has an impact on the financial consequences of divorce for women (for 
men, hardly any study has considered institutional factors). In terms of the decline 
in income, a clear north-south gradient is observed throughout Europe, with a break- 
up having a smaller average effect on income in the Scandinavian countries than in 
the Southern Europe. In most studies, the impact of three different institutional poli- 
cies is reviewed: income-related welfare provisions (e.g., social welfare), 
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employment-related policies, and family policies (e.g., child care provisions). Both 
Uunk (2004) and de Vaus et al. (2017) concluded that social welfare (direct income- 
related measures) has the largest impact on the post-divorce income trajectories of 
women. The provision of child care can also help women remain active in the labour 
market, which could, in turn, raise their income. Nevertheless, multivariate analyses 
have shown that the effect of direct income support outweighs that of child care 
payments. This finding is consistent over time. Receiving income support might 
have negative consequences for the life course of a divorced woman, as it may cre- 
ate a “welfare trap” that discourages her from participating in the labour market. 
This lack of labour market attachment could also negatively affect the woman’s 
income position later in life, as her pension rights will be substantially reduced. 


Coping Strategies (for Women) 


A second way of approaching the economic consequences of a break-up is to look 
not at the loss in resources, but at the subsequent recovery. When we apply a life 
course framework, we can see that people’s lives do not halt after a break-up. The 
sociology of the life course stresses that there are temporal shifts in people’s lives 
(Mortelmans et al. 2016). This implies that life goes on after divorce, and that peo- 
ple take action when confronted with adversity. Looking at the post-break-up strate- 
gies of former partners inevitably brings us to the concept of coping strategies. A 
coping strategy is defined as “a behavioural pattern of an actor to deal with prob- 
lems, referring to the usual and institutionalized ways of feeling, thinking and acting 
in such situations” (Boeije and Nievaard 1995: 350). When examining the financial 
coping behaviour of ex-partners after a divorce, we can discern two main coping 
mechanisms: finding a new partner and changing one’s labour market behaviour. 
Both strategies are known to positively influence the financial well-being of an ex- 
spouse. A third potential strategy that is sometimes considered is returning to the 
parental home, also termed the “boomerang effect” or the “boomerang move” 
(Albertini et al. 2018). 


Repartnering 


The first coping strategy might be somewhat controversial. Coping as a concept 
entails an intentional behavioural component. Unlike (re-)employment, repartner- 
ing cannot be seen exclusively as an intentional strategy to alleviate the financial 
drawbacks of a break-up. A new relationship might offer not just financial security, 
but the fulfilment of the need for friendship, affection, and love. Nevertheless, as 
this pathway can be seen as a mechanism for alleviating financial pressures after the 
break-up, it can be considered a coping strategy. 
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In the literature, we find three arguments that can help us understand the likeli- 
hood of finding a new partner after a break-up: needs, opportunities, and attractive- 
ness (de Graaf and Kalmijn 2003). These three components cannot be seen as 
independent of each other, and have been jointly taken into account in studies that 
map repartnering processes. The need argument refers to the financial, emotional, 
and social needs people are seeking to meet by entering a new relationship. The 
opportunities argument is based on the observation that people need to be able to 
meet new partners in order to form a new bond. The greater the opportunities people 
have to meet partners, the higher their likelihood of finding a match, and the higher 
their odds of repartnering. The “first marriage market” is generally comprised of 
schools and leisure locations where (young) people meet before they enter a long- 
term relationship (de Graaf and Kalmijn 2003; Kalmijn 1998). After the break-up of 
a long-term relationship, people enter the “second marriage market", where the 
opportunities to meet a new partner are more limited. The third argument concerns 
the attractiveness of people on the repartnering market. This term does not refer 
exclusively to “physical attractiveness”. Especially on the second marriage market, 
characteristics such as the presence of children from a prior relationship or the 
nature of the break-up itself are very relevant, as these factors can make people 
more or less attractive to others (de Graaf and Kalmijn 2003). 

The determinants of repartnering, such as the presence of children, sex, educa- 
tional level, income situation, and age, can be interpreted in multiple and opposing 
ways depending on which argument is applied to the repartnering process. Studies 
that take repartnering into account as a coping strategy have observed different pat- 
terns by gender, with men, on average, repartnering faster and more frequently than 
women (Coleman et al. 2000; Lampard and Peggs 1999; Schmiege et al. 2001; 
South 1991). While having (young) children may intensify a divorcee’s economic 
pressures, it can also lower the individual’s repartnering chances because she has 
decreased meeting opportunities and is considered less attractive. Conversely, hav- 
ing a good job tends to improve a divorcee’s attractiveness and opportunities to meet 
a partner, while also increasing the individual’s repartnering needs from a speciali- 
sation logic point of view (Becker 1981; Becker et al. 1977). From a Beckerian 
point of view, this dynamic only applies to men. For a woman, having a job reduces 
her need to repartner for financial reasons, and makes her less attractive (from the 
classic Becker (1981) point of view), as she is less available to form a specialized 
household with a single earner. Older divorcees tend to experience more difficulties 
than their younger counterparts in finding a new partner (de Graaf and Kalmijn 
2003). This dynamic is also gendered in the sense that older women have lower 
repartnering chances than older men, partly due to the tendency of men to marry 
younger women (Schmiege et al. 2001). As we mentioned above, resident children 
have a consistently negative effect on the likelihood of repartnering (Di Nallo 2019; 
Pasteels and Mortelmans 2015; Sweeney 1997). Socio-economic factors influence 
the repartnering behaviours of both men and women, albeit in opposite directions. 
For women, a non-significant or a negative educational gradient has been found, 
which appears to be related to an independence effect among higher educated 
women (Ozawo and Yoon 2002). For men, it has been shown that their chances of 
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repartnering increase as their educational level rises. Finally, with respect to indi- 
vidual earnings and labour market attachment, the results show evidence of a two- 
tiered family system (Furstenberg 2016), whereby higher labour market activity 
levels and higher earnings are associated with a higher probability of entering a new 
partnership (Dewilde and Uunk 2008; Pasteels and Mortelmans 2017). In summary, 
we can state that the effects of human resource determinants are more straightfor- 
ward for men than for women. АП of the arguments concerning needs, meeting 
opportunities, and attractiveness move in the same direction for men, which is not 
the case for women. 


(Re-)employment 


A second strategy described in the literature is working more or entering the labour 
market (Joshi 1998; Poortman 2000). When a divorcee increases his/her labour mar- 
ket activity in response to the breakdown of the relationship, his/her income posi- 
tion is increased and his/her risk of poverty is reduced (Dewilde 2006). Not 
surprisingly, women face more barriers to increasing their labour market activity 
because their care burden often makes it difficult for them to work more (Stier et al. 
2001; van der Lippe and van Dijk 2002). Also, the pre-break gender role patterns — 
with women being more likely than men to have cared for their children at the cost 
of their career — influence the ex-partners' ability to return to the labour market later 
on. There are few detailed studies on the employment patterns of divorced men, as 
most men were already working full-time before their relationship ended, and con- 
tinued to do so thereafter (Thielemans and Mortelmans 2018). As Gornick et al. 
(1998) put it, the majority of men do not suffer from the "child-penalty". 

In addition to this gender difference, the success of the (re-)employment coping 
strategy has been shown to be dependent on various socio-economic and demo- 
graphic determinants. Education is a logical differentiator, as the higher educated 
are more likely than the less educated to have substantial work experience. In par- 
ticular, higher educated women tend to work more than their less educated counter- 
parts while married or in a long-term cohabitating relationship (Vanderheyden and 
Mortelmans 2013). Age is also negatively related to this strategy, as human capital 
depreciates with the length of time people (mainly women) are absent from the 
labour market (van Damme et al. 2009). Another factor that can make it difficult for 
women to increase their labour market participation is having to care for (young) 
children. The more children there are in the household, and the younger the ages of 
the children, the lower the probability that the mother will successfully (re-)enter 
the labour market. Although women face the prospect of greater financial losses 
after a break-up (see above), and will therefore use this coping strategy more exten- 
sively, it is not completely absent in the lives of men, as men may also experience 
labour market setbacks (unemployment, periods of sickness) that lead them to 
develop other labour market strategies (Kalmijn 2005; McManus and DiPrete 
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2001). Nevertheless, the sizes of these effects tend to be more limited for men than 
for women. 

The coping strategy of working does not operate independently of the strategy of 
repartnering. Research has shown that when women combine the two strategies, the 
benefits of (re-)entering full-time employment outweigh the benefits of repartner- 
ing. Surprisingly, this effect was not found to be mitigated by education. Although 
the higher educated tend to have a different pre-divorce position and are likely to 
find it easier to change their labour market position compared to their counterparts 
with medium or lower educational levels, the labour market strategy was found to 
have only a small effect and the repartnering strategy was found to have no effect. It 
seems that repartnering, at least for women, has an equal effect on their post-divorce 
income trajectories. For men, repartnering tends to improve their financial circum- 
stances — but again, this coping strategy does not appear to be as effective as enter- 
ing either full-time or part-time employment (Jansen et al. 2009). 


Returning to the Parental Home 


Compared to the repartnering and labour market strategies, the boomerang effect of 
returning to the parental home has received far less attention in the literature as a 
coping strategy for alleviating the financial consequences of a break-up. This is 
because the boomerang effect predominantly applies to young adults who return to 
the parental home after taking an unsuccessful step towards independence (South 
and Lei 2015). The interest in boomerang effects has grown in recent years, as the 
global economic crisis led to dramatic changes in the housing trajectories of young 
adults (Stone et al. 2014). Following the emergence of this new interest in the litera- 
ture, researchers started turning their attention to boomerang effects later in the 
life course. 

Two life course events are closely related to boomeranging: namely, becoming 
unemployed and experiencing the break-up of a relationship. Nevertheless, as most 
studies that have examined these effects have focused on young adults, they have 
mainly taken only short or middle-long relationships into account. However, return- 
ing to the parental home can also be used as a coping strategy to manage financial 
setbacks after a long-term relationship ends. Far fewer studies have examined such 
cases (Albertini et al. 2018; Guzzo 2016). Our knowledge about this coping strategy 
is therefore still limited, especially compared to our knowledge about the two previ- 
ously described strategies. Again, the gender differences in the strategies used for 
coping with financial challenges also apply to the return to the parental home, with 
men having a higher probability of boomeranging. This may seem counterintuitive 
given the evidence that daughters receive more help from their parents than sons in 
difficult times (Fingerman et al. 2009). This finding may be explained by results 
showing that a larger share of women (and especially mothers) than men stay in the 
couple’s home after the break-up (Ongaro et al. 2008; Stone et al. 2014; Sullivan 
2007). An individual’s labour market status and income position are also closely 
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connected to this coping strategy: if an individual’s financial challenges are less 
severe (because the person has a higher income or is in full-time employment), the 
chances are greater that s/he will remain independent (Guzzo 2016; Kleinepier et al. 
2017). Moreover, whether a divorcee uses returning to the parental home as a cop- 
ing strategy depends not only on the characteristics of the former partner, but on the 
characteristics of the parental home itself (Stone et al. 2014). It is, of course, the 
case that the financial resources of the parents and the availability of a room in the 
parental home determine whether it is possible for the divorcee to return home 
(Goldscheider and Goldscheider 1998). However, studies have also shown that cul- 
tural factors, such as shared values or strong social and emotional ties in the family, 
increase the likelihood of returning (South and Lei 2015). 


Lone Parenthood and Poverty After Divorce 


As we have explained above, a woman’s economic well-being after a relationship 
fails may be negatively affected if she has primary responsibility for her children 
(and is thus in a classic mother-centred custodial arrangement) (Poortman 2000). 
First, the presence of children increases the economic needs of the family (as mea- 
sured in equivalence scales in statistical models). Second, having children affects a 
woman’s labour market options (Drobnic 2000; Raeymaeckers et al. 2008b; 
Thielemans and Mortelmans 2018) and her attractiveness in the remarriage market 
(Buckle et al. 1996; Coleman et al. 2000). As this book focuses on parental trajec- 
tories after union dissolution, we have added an exploration of this issue to our 
review. While we cannot provide a comprehensive overview of the difficulties lone 
parent families experience,! we can offer some general insights into the financial 
situations of lone parents. The issue of poverty is thus a leading theme in this 
section. 

All of the studies that have examined the financial consequences of relationship 
dissolution have found that the income declines are greater and the recovery periods 
are more difficult and more protracted among parents (especially mothers) than 
among childless individuals (e.g., Jarvis and Jenkins 1999; Mortelmans and Jansen 
2010). Therefore, the focus of the research on the financial consequences of divorce 
for parents moves to the issue of poverty? for the partner who takes care of the 
couple’s children after the break-up (in most cases, the mother). It has been 


'For a more comprehensive overview of lone parenthood, see Bernardi and Mortelmans (2018) 
and Nieuwenhuis and Maldonado (2018). 


? Poverty in these studies is defined as a percentage (usually 60%) of the median net household 
equivalised income of the population. When the income drops below this threshold, the subject is 
considered to be poor (Aassve et al. 2007). The EU has reformulated this 60% threshold as “at- 
risk-of-poverty" (AROP), as more definitions of poverty have become available. This term is now 
used in all recent studies, whereas the older studies used the term “poverty” to refer to this 60% 
median income threshold (Hübgen 2018). 
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consistently shown that these lone parents have a substantially higher poverty risk 
than the general population, and — in line with the overall story told in this chapter — 
that this risk is greatest for lone mothers. Early research on the economic conse- 
quences of union dissolution for lone mothers was conducted in the US in 2004 
(Fitzgerald and Ribar 2004; Martin 2006), and was later replicated in other coun- 
tries (Harkness 2018; Jenkins 2008; Treanor 2018). The highest at-risk-of-poverty 
rates among lone mothers were reported in US studies: 1.е., of 63% (without transfer 
payments) and of 5196 (with transfer payments) (Casey and Maldonado 2012). 
Conversely, in European studies, the at-risk-of-poverty rates of lone mothers have 
generally been found to be lower, ranging from 7% in Poland to 37% in Latvia. Low 
at-risk-of-poverty rates for lone parents have also been reported for Sweden (15%), 
Norway (16%), and the Netherlands (16%). The highest at-risk-of-poverty rates in 
the European context have been reported for Eastern European countries like 
Lithuania (32%) and Hungary (31%), and for Ireland (29%), Spain (27%), and Italy 
(2796) (Hübgen 2018; OECD 2011). 

Research on the determinants of these poverty risks falls within the larger field 
of poverty studies, with individual factors like relationship break-ups, age, and edu- 
cational level being identified as risk factors (Brady and Burroway 2012; Misra 
et al. 2007). In addition to applying this individual risk model, researchers are 
increasingly taking into account the institutional factors that contribute to the at- 
risk-of-poverty rates among lone mothers. As the number of lone mothers has 
increased significantly in recent decades (Bernardi et al. 20182), policies directed at 
alleviating poverty among lone parents have received substantial attention in the 
research community (Aassve et al. 2007). A central theme in these welfare state 
studies has been the debate about the universal provision of social rights versus the 
use of targeted support. Universalism is a perspective that calls for social policies 
that are directed at all citizens, and that seek to reduce economic inequality in gen- 
eral. Targeted policies are directed at particular groups, such as lone parents (Zagel 
and Hübgen 2018). An example of the first approach is a policy that provides uni- 
versal access to the health care system for all residents of a country. Some examples 
of the latter approach are the welfare benefits and the specific tax reductions lone 
parents receive in some countries. In a broad comparison of OECD countries, 
Bradshaw et al. (2018) found that the incomes of most lone parents are supple- 
mented by benefits. In countries like Ireland, the UK, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Australia, these benefits can amount to 4096 of the household's total income. Most 
countries provide lone parent families with income-tested family benefits together 
with non-income-tested cash benefits for children. 

With regard to lone parents, two main goals of social policy measures can be 
discerned. First, direct poverty measures are designed to ensure that lone parent 
families remain above the poverty threshold. The aforementioned tax reductions 
and enhanced family allowances clearly have this income-based objective in mind. 
A second goal is to help lone parents become or stay active on the labour market, 
and to balance working with managing their care burden. In a large comparative 
study of policy measures and their effects on poverty among lone parents in OECD 
countries, Bradshaw et al. (2018) found that cash transfers are highly effective in 
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reducing poverty and keeping people in the labour market. However, the broader 
policy mix in each country must be taken into account. There are, for example, 
countries that provide cash benefits, but that also reduce the housing subsidies of the 
families who receive these benefits (Bernardi et al. 2018b). 


Conclusion 


In this review, we took an unorthodox path by starting with the overall conclusion: 
namely, that women fare worse economically after a break-up than men. Throughout 
the literature, this simple yet far-reaching conclusion is replicated again and again, 
regardless of the time period, geographic focus, or methodology used. A surprising 
finding of this review was that most studies found that these losses declined only 
slightly over time, regardless of whether the couples were previously married or 
cohabiting. Although the gender income gap is shrinking due to the growth in dual- 
earner households and the increases in women’s earnings, the overall conclusion 
that women are disadvantaged relative to men remains intact after almost five 
decades (Tamborini et al. 2015). 

We have provided some additional nuance to this general conclusion by review- 
ing the many studies that have been conducted on this topic. Countries can alleviate 
this gap by actively supporting divorcees, and lone parents in particular. The welfare 
state is an important source of (social) support — although the case could also be 
made that the existence of the welfare state has made breaking up much more fea- 
sible than it was in the past. Moreover, from a legal point of view, divorcing or leav- 
ing one’s partner (and children) has never been easier. 

The focus on economic consequences might give the impression that divorce is 
detrimental only for women, and that only men gain from a break-up. This is, of 
course, not the case. For example, the more intense contact between women and 
their children through classic custodial arrangements tends to enhance the level of 
contact and care exchanged later in life (Cooney and Uhlenberg 1990; Pezzin and 
Schone 1999). For these reasons, it could be argued that over the long term, women 
pay the greater financial price following a break-up, while men pay the greater 
social price. 

What will the future bring? Given the recurring findings on this topic, we can 
realistically assume that the economic consequences of divorce will continue to 
harm women more than men. While there are some indications that the dual-earner 
family system is helping to reduce this gender gap, differences in earnings are likely 
to remain. However, a new development that researchers will need to take into 
account is the shift in custody arrangements. Increasingly, countries are abandoning 
the idea that children should grow up with their mother after their parents’ break-up. 
Joint physical custody legislation has been passed in a number of countries, and 
continued joint parenthood arrangements for women and men are gaining ground 
(Bastaits and Mortelmans 2016). Joint physical custody changes not only the child 
support system (Claessens and Mortelmans 2018), but fathers’ responsibilities to 
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their children. When children are living a substantial amount of time with their 
father under a joint physical custody arrangement, the father is obliged not only to 
take on parenting responsibilities, but to shoulder financial obligations. This shared 
responsibility also opens up labour market opportunities for the mother, and may 
therefore limit her financial disadvantages. As the minds of legislators and judges 
are slow to change, it may take some time before we see the equalizing effects of 
joint custody in our data and models. Yet it appears that the sharing of parental 
responsibilities has the potential to reduce the gendered results we have presented 
in this chapter. We hope that in 10 years’ time we will be able to start a new review 
with the words: “There was a time when only women suffered financially from a 
relationship break-up”. Until then, we look to the welfare state to support families 
in the wake of a break-up, and to take action to reduce the huge poverty risks women 
and their children face today. 
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Introduction 


A large body of research has focused on various aspects of the transition to parent- 
hood and the transition to becoming a single parent; two life events with long- 
lasting and highly gendered economic consequences. When couples enter 
parenthood, gender inequalities are often reproduced and reinforced, as women tend 
to increase the time they spend in care work while decreasing the time they spend in 
paid work (Evertsson and Boye 2016). This pattern causes the earnings gap between 
women and men to widen (Musick et al. 2017), even in Sweden, a country known 
for having high maternal labour force participation rates, a long history of family 
policy investment, and strong norms of gender equality (Angelov et al. 2016; Nylin 
et al. 2019). Most of today’s single-parent families are the result of a separation of 
a married or cohabiting couple (Heuveline et al. 2003). In light of these trends, 
researchers have turned their attention to a wide range of effects that parents as well 
as children face following a parental separation, including the economic ramifica- 
tions of separation. Early research on this topic has shown that women experience 
large declines in household income after divorce and separation, which is generally 
attributed to a gendered division of labour that existed before the separation (see the 
review by Holden and Smock 1991). However, later research on this issue has found 
that men also suffer economically from separation and divorce, which may be due 
to a drop in earnings related to health impairments following the separation 
(Briiggmann in this volume). But it appears that some men experience a decrease in 
household income after a separation because they had interrupted employment after 
the birth of their first child, or because their female partner was the prime earner in 
the family (Andref et al. 2006; McManus and DiPrete 2001). 
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This chapter contributes to the large body of literature that has examined gender 
differences in the economic consequences following parental separation. I focus on 
the effects of separation on the individual earnings of fathers and mothers. In par- 
ticular, I investigate the question of how the gendered division of work before sepa- 
ration affects the subsequent earning trajectories of the ex-partners. The data come 
from a large-scale Swedish register dataset covering the total population. I have 
chosen to study Sweden in part because it represents a setting in which parental 
separation is rather common and is less stigmatised than it is in many other coun- 
tries. Moreover, it is common in Sweden for mothers to participate in the labour 
force and for fathers to retain a large degree of responsibility for their children post- 
separation. In addition, Swedish registers cover the whole population, and therefore 
provide a sample size that is large enough to allow me to longitudinally explore the 
economic development of coupled women and men as they enter parenthood, and 
after they separate. These register data thus offer me a unique opportunity to follow 
family members across households in order to understand subgroup variation. By 
contrast, panel survey data either do not follow both partners after separation, or 
follow them with relatively low participation rates. 

The analytical sample contains women and men who had their first child between 
2002 and 2004, and who were living together at the time of the birth. The earning 
trajectories of fathers and mothers are investigated up to 8 years after the first birth. 
I compare men and women who remained partnered with women and men who 
separated until their first child reached age eight. The latter group is further distin- 
guished by whether separation occurred one, three, or 5 years after the first birth. 
Earnings are measured in terms of annual earnings in Swedish Krona (SEK). In 
order to operationalise the gendered division of work before separation, I include a 
measure for the earnings position 2 years before becoming a parent, measured in 
earnings quartiles. A caveat of the analysis is that the data do not contain working 
hours. Another caveat is that re-partnering and its effects on earnings are not 
examined. 


The Swedish Context 


Parental Separation of Married and Cohabiting Couples 


Declining rates of marriage combined with increasing rates of cohabitation and 
separation have long distinguished Sweden as a forerunner in demographic change. 
During the 1970s and 1980s, the non-marital childbearing ratio increased, and 
cohabitation, even among parents, became a common living arrangement in Sweden 
(Ohlsson-Wijk et al. 2018). It was also during the 1970s that the requirement that 
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spouses mutually agree to divorce was removed, and divorce rates started to increase 
(Hoem 1997). Even though divorce risks had levelled off at the turn of the last cen- 
tury (Andersson and Kolk 2016), divorce remains a common transition among 
Swedish parents. Moreover, like divorce rates among married couples, separation 
rates among cohabiting couples have been increasing. Today in Sweden, separation 
rates among cohabiting parents are only slightly higher than divorce rates among 
married parents (Thomson 2005). Under Swedish law, the differences between 
divorcing and dissolving a cohabiting union are small. Thus, the two types of cou- 
ples have similar social security benefits, legal rights, and economic benefits 
(Perelli-Harris and Sanchez Gassen 2012); and their child custody rights are the 
same (Schiratzki 2008). 


The Role of the Welfare System 


In Sweden, the female employment rate has long been high, and is currently almost 
the same as the male employment rate, even among parents (Statistics Sweden 
[SCB] 2016). This near parity in employment levels is usually ascribed to the 
Swedish welfare system. Individual taxation promotes female employment (Selin 
2014), and women have the legal right to return to their previous employer and posi- 
tion after taking parental leave (Fóráldraledighetslag 1995: 584, The Parental Leave 
Act 1995: 584). The availability of affordable, high-quality public childcare allows 
mothers and fathers to stay in paid work after having children, and is used by most 
parents (Swedish National Agency for Education 2018). This comprehensive wel- 
fare system has been found to provide parents with more reliable protection against 
poverty than other welfare systems that do not encourage parental employment to 
the same extent (Ferrarini 2006). Hence, if women in Sweden separate, they are less 
economically vulnerable than their counterparts in many other countries, who may 
be forced to give up paid employment when they enter motherhood. However, even 
though single mothers in Sweden are less economically vulnerable than single 
mothers in other countries, their situations have worsened over time (Nieuwenhuis 
and Maldonado 2018), as their equalized disposable household income levels have 
been lagging further and further behind those of coupled mothers (SCB, Household’s 
finances 2014). There is evidence that in Sweden, the financial situations of single 
parents deteriorated more and did not recover as quickly as the financial situations 
of the rest of the population during the economic crisis in the 1990s. It has also been 
shown that reductions in social benefits and the enactment of stricter rules for 
obtaining means-tested benefits affected single parents more than coupled parents. 
Although the household earnings of single parents improved during the 2000s, the 
lower means-tested benefit levels have prevented the incomes of single parents from 
catching up with those of parents in unions (Swedish Social Insurance Agency 2009). 
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Economic Consequences of Parenthood 


Parenthood has been found to have a negative impact on women’s wages (Gangl and 
Ziefle 2009), even in Sweden (Angelov et al. 2016; Nylin et al. 2019), where poli- 
cies supporting the dual earner-carer model have been implemented (Gornick and 
Meyers 2003). When women take time off from work to care for children, their 
future earnings are often negatively affected, in part because the breaks they take 
tend to be considerably longer than those taken by men (Duvander and Viklund 
2014). In addition, women decrease their paid work hours by almost 10%, on aver- 
age, after they have children (Kennerberg 2007). Among parents of children between 
three and 5 years old, one-third of the mothers, but just 10% of the fathers, are work- 
ing part time (SCB 2016). Spells of part-time employment can have long-term con- 
sequences for an individual’s career development and future earnings (Duvander 
et al. 2015). Using Swedish register data, several studies have shown that there are 
large gender gaps in income and wages up to 15 years after childbirth, and that 
women with low educational attainment and earnings are hit harder than other 
groups (Angelov et al. 2016; Duvander et al. 2015). 

The economic approach suggests that parenthood can have a negative impact on 
wages through various channels. It is, for example, possible that parents are per- 
ceived as being less productive (Becker 1993; Budig and England 2001; Mincer and 
Polacheck 1974). Parents may also be less able than workers without children to 
invest in on-the-job training (Evertsson 2004). This is especially likely to be the 
case for women, as they are mainly responsible for childbearing. Thus, in the work- 
place, women often fall behind men in terms of their experience and compensation 
levels. While motherhood penalties tend to be smaller in the Nordic countries than 
they are elsewhere (Sigle-Rushton and Waldfogel 2007), statistical discrimination 
against all women of childbearing age may explain a portion of the gender differ- 
ences in wages (Mandel and Semyonov 2005; Ruhm 1998). A tendency for women 
to take mother-friendly jobs has also been observed in some countries, with women 
trading higher wages for flexibility (Gangl and Ziefle 2009). By contrast, men have 
been found to be rewarded with earning premiums after entering parenthood (Cooke 
2014; Hodges and Budig 2010; Petersen et al. 2014). There is, however, evidence 
that when men take even short periods of parental leave, they experience negative 
wage effects (Albrecht et al. 2015; Evertsson 2016). Signalling theory suggests that 
employers perceive men who take leave as less committed to their jobs, and penal- 
ize them with lower wages (Albrecht et al. 1999; Evertsson 2016). Wage losses after 
taking time away from work appear to be greatest for the most highly educated 
women and men (Albrecht et al. 1999; England et al. 2016; Evertsson 2016; 
Glauber 2018). 
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Economic Consequences of Union Dissolution 


A large body of literature has examined the economic consequences of divorce and 
separation based on longitudinal data. These studies have shown that after a divorce, 
women tend to suffer economically as their household income declines and their 
dependency burden grows (see review by Holden and Smock 1991); and that women 
with children suffer the most (Mortelmans and Defever 2018; Page and Stevens 
2004). Later studies have also found that as the female labour market participation 
rate increases and the gender wage gap decreases, men are also likely to suffer eco- 
nomically following a divorce. Yet on average, the household income levels of men 
still decline less than those of women following union dissolution (McManus and 
DiPrete 2001). 

To mitigate the negative economic consequences of a separation, parents tend to 
use a range of personal strategies, called “coping mechanisms” (see Mortelmans in 
this volume). One of the main strategies parents use to deal with the cost of union 
dissolution is increasing their own labour earnings (Duncan and Hoffman 1985; 
McManus and DiPrete 2001; Weiss 1984). The use of this strategy is the core focus 
of this study. Especially for a single parent with a higher income level, his/her own 
labour income is usually the most important component of the household’s income 
(McManus and DiPrete 2001; Weiss 1984). 

De Vaus et al. (2017) used data from the United States, the UK, Switzerland, 
Korea, Germany, and Australia to examine the economic consequences of divorce. 
They showed that the cross-country differences in these consequences can be 
explained in large part by differences in women’s labour earnings. In the countries 
where women’s labour market participation rates tend to be high while married, 
women’s income levels are more likely to recuperate after they separate (de Vaus 
et al. 2017). However, when mothers work full-time while married or cohabiting, 
like they often do in Sweden, there is little scope to further increase their employ- 
ment after they separate. If women have secure working conditions and high earn- 
ings, they may instead choose to reduce their work hours or change to a more 
flexible job in order to better reconcile work and family life (Alsarve et al. 2017). 
Thus, women might trade higher earnings for having more time with their family. 

Another important strategy parents use to mitigate the economic consequences 
of separation is re-partnering (DiPrete and McManus 2000; Duncan and Hoffman 
1985; Holden and Smock 1991). It has been found that for women, re-partnering is 
a more effective way to increase their economic well-being than expanding their 
employment activities (Jansen et al. 2009). Other studies have shown that re- 
partnering has a smaller impact on women’s economic well-being (McKeever and 
Wolfinger 2001; Ozawa and Yoon 2002). Unfortunately, there is no possibility to 
control for re-partnering in this study. 

Shared parenting arrangements and child alimony can also mitigate economic 
consequences of divorce and separation. Currently in Sweden, 35% of children with 
separated parents are in shared physical custody arrangements (SCB 2014). This 
share is considerably higher than it is in many other countries (Wadsby et al. 2014). 
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When Swedish mothers instead collect child alimony, they often only receive the 
minimum level of 1250 SEK! per month, regardless of the father’s income. 

In addition to alimony payments, various forms of governmental support can 
mitigate the economic consequences of separation. Single parents may receive tar- 
geted cash benefits or more general types of support. The most common form of 
state support in Sweden is institutional childcare, which ensures that parents have 
access to the labour market. This type of support has been shown to benefit parents 
more than targeted income-related benefits (Bradshaw and Finch 2002; Maldonado 
and Nieuwenhuis 2015; Uunk 2004). 


Hypotheses 


In this study, changes in parents’ earnings following the birth of their first child are 
analysed by comparing couples who separated with couples who stayed together for 
at least 8 years. From earlier research, we know that parents, and especially moth- 
ers, tend to suffer economically following a separation. To deal with the negative 
economic consequences of a separation, parents may seek to increase their labour 
earnings by, for example, moving to a better-paying job, increasing their working 
hours, or shortening their parental leave period. If parents who separate invest more 
in paid work in order to increase their earnings, it is likely that their human capital 
will also increase relative to that of coupled parents. If this is the case, it may be 
assumed that compared to coupled parents, separated parents experience more earn- 
ings growth, not just immediately after the separation, but over the long term. 

If parents want to increase their labour earnings by increasing their working 
hours, their ability to do so depends on how much they were working before the 
separation. Having a child affects the working hours of parents in a highly gendered 
way, with men spending more time than women in paid work. Thus, men might have 
less room than women to improve their labour market earnings. However, having 
substantial childcare obligations could prevent women from expanding their paid 
work activities in order to increase their earnings. Hence, it is possible that separa- 
tion has only small effects on the earnings trajectories of both mothers and fathers. 

The economic impact of separation may differ depending on when the separation 
took place. As the mother often takes the initial period of parental leave, leaving the 
father to take parental leave later in the child’s life (Eriksson 2018), women who 
separate in the year immediately after giving birth may face greater difficulties in 
adjusting their labour earnings in response to the separation than women who sepa- 
rate when their child is older. As fathers generally use considerably less parental 
leave than mothers, the timing of the separation might be less relevant for men than 
it is for women. 

As individuals have different economic positions before they become parents, 
their options for adjusting their earnings in response to a separation are also likely 


'This is the same amount that the government pays to parents with sole custody of the children 
when the other parent refuses to provide economic support (Statistics Sweden 2014). 
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to differ. Parents with high labour earnings pre-birth may have been working longer 
hours, and might therefore have little room to further increase their hours post- 
separation. At the same time, however, parents with high pre-birth labour earnings 
may be in a better position than their counterparts with lower earnings to reduce 
their working hours. They might also have better chances of moving to a more 
parent-friendly job, or of trading higher earnings for more flexibility in order to 
improve their work-family balance post-separation. Yet parents who use this strat- 
egy risk having lower earnings growth in the long term due to human capital depre- 
ciation. Conversely, parents with low pre-birth labour earnings may have been in 
part-time work, and might thus have room for upward adjustments in earnings after 
a separation. Low-earning parents are also likely to need to increase their work 
earnings, as separation can be costly. Parents who pursue this strategy have lower 
chances of suffering from human capital depreciation, and higher chances of expe- 
riencing positive earnings growth in the long run. However, as having low labour 
earnings pre-birth is also associated with poorer job mobility and socio-economic 
circumstances, the ability of these parents to improve their labour earnings might be 
limited, leaving them especially vulnerable to the negative economic consequences 
of parental separation. 


Data, Variables, and Method 


Method 


Earlier research on post-separation changes in earnings trajectories has not always 
compared women and men who separated with couples who stayed together. 
However, a study that focuses only on changes in earnings among those who sepa- 
rated risks overstating earnings losses. Hence, it is important to compare mothers 
and fathers who did and did not separate (Bayaz-Ozturk et al. 2018); especially 
given that couples who remain together also experience earnings changes in relation 
to childbirth. To estimate the earnings trajectories of parents in relation to their entry 
into parenthood and to the event of separation, and to identify possible differences 
between women and men who did and did not separate, I rely on fixed-effects mod- 
els. Fixed-effects models control not only for observable variables, but for unob- 
servable variables that are stable over time (Allison 2009). Nonetheless, time-varying 
unobservable differences between intact couples and separated couples can still 
result in selection effects. 

The outcome variable is annual pre-tax earnings in SEK, not including work- 
related transfers like parental leave benefits. While the transformation of earnings to 
a logged scale is often used, I do not use it here because my interest in this study lies 
in investigating within-person changes from 2 years before the birth, rather than in 
assessing proportionality between groups. The analysis is done separately for 
women and men in different labour earnings quartiles (see below). I estimate how 
women’s and men’s predicted earnings trajectories change across subgroups of 
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couples who stayed together and couples who separated one, three, and 5 years after 
the first birth by modelling two-way interactions between time to/from birth and 
subgroups. The model can be summarised by the following equation: 


s=8 
Y, = 1.55, + 7X, +0, tp, 
== 


where Y measures labour earnings for individual i in year t, D is a set of 5 = 11 
dummies for each year two before and up to eight after the first birth (reference is 
2 years before the birth), and S represents dummies for subgroups of women and 
men who stayed together and women and men who separated. The X is a vector of 
controls that vary across individuals and years. о; is a couple-level fixed effect, and 
Н is the error term. The control vectors consist of the time-varying events of having 
a second child and getting married, as well as the individual’s own level of educa- 
tion, the other parent’s level of education, and the other parent’s annual labour earn- 
ings. Ideally, I would also control for re-partnering and hours worked, but the data 
used here do not allow me to do so. 


Data 


Having access to information on the total population from Swedish administrative 
registers allows me to perform a fine-grained analysis in which potential subgroup 
variation in earnings trajectories among first-time parents following separation is 
explored. I follow women and men who became parents for the first time between 
2002 and 2004 using a panel dataset in which earnings trajectories are analysed 
separately in different earnings quartiles. The study population is restricted to 
women and men who had positive earnings 2 years before the birth, and who did not 
earn more than one million SEK during a given year (based on 2012 values). This 
restriction led to 7% of the original sample of couples being dropped in the analysis 
of women, and 10% being dropped in the analysis of men. The majority of the 
excluded cases were due to women or men lacking labour income 2 years before 
birth. Censoring was carried out if a parent emigrated or died during the observation 
window or before the union dissolution. In the study, 67,429 women and 70,330 
men are followed from 2 years before the first birth. Due to censoring, around 2% 
of these women and men cannot be followed for a full 8 years after the first birth. 


Independent Variables 


To explore subgroup variation in earnings adjustments among women and men, the 
population is divided into earnings quartiles based on their labour earnings 2 years 
before the first birth. Table 3.1 reports the numbers of women and men who stayed 
together compared to the numbers who separated within 8 years of the first birth. 
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Table 3.1a Number of women in labour earnings quartiles 2 years before the first birth 


of which separated 
Separation when | Separation when | Separation when 
Separation within | child was age child was age child was age 
Coupled | 8 years after birth | one three five 
Ist 14,300 | 4499 44% 39% 35% 
quartile 
2nd 15,584 | 3208 24% 27% 27% 
quartile 
3rd 16,307 | 2481 18% 20% 20% 
quartile 
4th 16,704 | 2082 15% 14% 18% 
quartile 
Total 62,895 | 12,270 1369 1552 1613 


Table 3.1b Number of men in labour earnings quartiles 2 years before the first birth 


of which separated 
Separation when | Separation when | Separation when 
Separation within | child was age child was age child was age 
Coupled | 8 years after birth | one three five 
Ist 14,613 | 5155 45% 40% 35% 
quartile 
2nd 16,088 | 3671 24% 26% 28% 
quartile 
3rd 16,822 | 2949 17% 20% 19% 
quartile 
4th 17,506 | 2250 14% 14% 17% 
quartile 
Total 65,029 | 14,025 1632 1844 1825 


The findings displayed in the table show that separation is associated with lower 
earnings, as nearly 40% of the women and men who separated, compared to just 
over 20% of the women and men who stayed together, are in the lowest earnings 
quartile. The results also indicate that the women and men who separated 1 year 
after the first birth are overrepresented in the lowest earnings quartile compared to 
the women and men who separated later (see shares in Tables 3.1a and b). 

Education is measured as the educational attainment for both the index person 
and the other parent. This indicator is allowed to vary over years, as it is common 
for women and men in Sweden to increase their levels of education later in life, even 
after becoming parents (Thalberg 2013). Like the dependent variable, the labour 
earnings of the other parent are measured annually as pre-tax earnings in SEK, not 
including work-related transfers like parental leave benefits. The event of a second 
birth or of a marriage is controlled for yearly as a binary variable. 
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Results 
Descriptive Results 


Tables 3.2a and b report the average labour earnings 2 years before the first birth 
among women and men. We can see that men tended to have higher earnings than 
women before the birth. This observation is partly attributable to men being some- 
what older than their partners when they become parents, but it is also due to gender 
differences on the labour market. The earnings differences 2 years before the first 
birth are small between the women and men who stayed coupled for at least 8 years 
and the women and men who separated. 

The general earnings trajectories are illustrated in Fig. 3.1, and show that both 
women’s and men’s earnings decreased following childbirth. However, women’s 
earnings decreased more because they generally took a longer parental leave. A 
second earnings dip is also visible among women 3 years after the first birth. This is 
due to the birth of a second child. At 8 years after the first birth, women’s earnings 
had returned to their pre-birth earnings level, while men’s earnings had surpassed 
that level. This is found to be the case for all parents, regardless of when they sepa- 
rated (not shown in Fig. 3.1). 


Regression Results 
The results from the fixed-effects models are presented in terms of average pre- 


dicted probabilities (average marginal effects). Figure 3.2 visualises women’s earn- 
ings trajectories from 2 years before the first birth to 8 years after. Due to the width 


Table 3.2a Average labour earnings 2 years before the first birth in thousands of SEK, women 


Separation when Separation when Separation when 
Coupled  |child was age one child was age three | child was age five 
1st quartile 143 139 140 141 
2nd quartile 218 216 216 215 
3rd quartile 265 264 265 264 
4th quartile 378 382 372 369 


Table 3.2b Average labour earnings 2 years before the first birth in thousands of SEK, men 


Separation when Separation when Separation when 
Coupled |child was age one child was age three — | child was age five 
1st quartile 177 168 172 173 
2nd quartile | 264 262 263 263 
3rd quartile 321 320 318 320 
4th quartile 457 461 443 462 
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Fig. 3.1 Average labour earnings by time to/from the first birth in earnings quartiles 2 years before 
the first birth 


of the scale, the differences between women who separated and women who stayed 
coupled can be hard to discern in the figure. Therefore, Table 3.3 also shows the 
differences in percentage points between separated and coupled women. The full set 
of marginal effects, including confidence intervals, are found in Tables 3.5-3.12 
in the appendix. 

Women who separated, with the exception of those in the two highest earnings 
quartiles, are shown to have more positive earnings trajectories in the year of sepa- 
ration than women who stayed coupled. This finding indicates that these women 
increased their labour supply, and thus increased their labour earnings after separat- 
ing. However, these differences are small and often statistically insignificant. Hence, 
it appears that the development of earnings among women prior to separation and a 
few years after separation was similar to the development among women who 
stayed coupled. But by 8 years after the first birth, the earnings trajectories of sepa- 
rated and coupled women had diverged, leaving separated women with poorer earn- 
ings trajectories. This lagged effect of separation is most evident among women 
who separated one or 3 years after the first birth. However, it is possible that the gap 
between coupled women and women who separated 5 years after the first birth will 
increase as time goes by. The largest discrepancies in changes in earnings are found 
between coupled women and separated women in the lowest earnings quartile. 
Between these women, a gap of up to 40 percentage points in earnings growth can 
be seen 8 years after the first birth. 
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Fig. 3.2 Predicted percentage change from 2 years before the first birth among women by sub- 
groups and earnings quartiles 

Notes: Results from fixed-effects model with annual earnings as a dependent variable. Control 
variables are: annual labour earnings of the other parent, own educational level and educational 
level of the other parent, event of marriage, and event of the second birth 


Table 3.3 Percentage point distance from coupled women's predicted changes in labour earnings 
at the year of separation and at 8 years after the first birth 


Year of separation Eight years after birth 
Separation Separation 
Separation | whenchild Separation Separation | whenchild | Separation 
when child | was age when child | when child | was age when child 
was age one | three was age five | was age one | three was age five 
1st 1 10 6 —40 -37 —19 
quartile 
2nd 3 10 9 -17 –18 -4 
quartile 
3rd =2 9 8 -21 -17 0 
quartile 
4th -8 4 6 -14 —19 -4 
quartile 


Notes: see Fig. 3.2 
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Fig. 3.3 Predicted percentage change from 2 years before the first birth among men by subgroups 
and earnings quartiles 

Notes: Results from fixed-effects model with annual earnings as a dependent variable. Control 
variables are: annual labour earnings of the other parent, own educational level and educational 
level of the other parent, event of marriage, and event of second birth. 


Figure 3.3 shows the predicted changes in earnings between men who separated 
and men who stayed coupled. As above, the differences in earnings changes between 
the study groups are also given in numbers in Table 3.4. Unlike among women, the 
results show that men who separated had poorer earnings growth directly after sepa- 
rating than men who stayed coupled. These poorer earnings developments intensi- 
fied with time. Thus, like among women, we find a lagged separation effect on 
men’s earnings trajectories 8 years after the first birth. The discrepancies in earnings 
growth between separated and coupled men observed at 8 years after the first birth 
were often close to the magnitude of the differences found among women in earn- 
ings quartiles two to four. The discrepancies between men are found to be largest in 
the lowest earnings quartile, but still considerably smaller than those detected 
among women in the lowest earnings quartile. However, earnings growth at 8 years 
after the first birth are shown to be lower among men who separated 5 years after the 
first birth than among men who stayed coupled, and this difference appears to be 
greater than it is among women. Moreover, earnings developments among men in 
the lowest earnings quartile stand out compared to those among men in the higher 
earnings quartiles, as coupled men displayed stronger earnings growth than sepa- 
rated men even before they separated. This result could be due to selection effects 
that the statistical methods cannot account for. 
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Table 3.4 Percentage point distance from coupled men’s predicted changes in work income at 
year of separation and at 8 years after birth 


Year of separation Eight years after birth 
Separation Separation 
Separation |whenchild | Separation | Separation | whenchild | Separation 
when child | was age when child | whenchild | was age when child 
was age one | three was age five | was age one | three was age five 
Ist =12 —14 -8 —23 —28 -17 
quartile 
2nd =7 -2 –7 -20 -9 –12 
quartile 
3rd —3 —6 -4 –13 -15 -9 
quartile 
4th -6 =2 -7 —15 -9 =13 
quartile 


Notes: see Fig. 3.3 


Discussion 


Prior research has shown that divorce and separation have negative economic con- 
sequences for both women and men. Typically, the disposable incomes of the ex- 
partners decline because they move into separate households and no longer benefit 
from the economies of scale that exist when resources are pooled in one household 
unit. Moreover, women often experience a rapid decrease in their equivalent house- 
hold income, both because they continue to reside with their children, and because 
they may not have worked full-time prior to the union dissolution. Thus, in most 
cases, women and men need to increase their labour supply and their own labour 
earnings following a separation. A positive side effect of this pressure is that the 
ex-partners’ human capital accumulation should increase as well, which should 
result in separated parents having better earnings trajectories than coupled mothers 
and fathers. However, the findings from this study do not support this assumption. 
Instead, a lagged separation effect is detected, whereby separated parents were on a 
lower earnings trajectory than coupled parents 8 years after the separation. A gen- 
dered effect is found to exist, as the gaps between the earnings developments of 
separated and coupled women were considerably larger than they were among men. 
It appears that the timing of separation had little effect on the results, with the pos- 
sible exception for those parents who separated 5 years after the first birth. Separated 
women and men in the lowest pre-birth earnings quartile suffered from the poorest 
earnings growth compared to coupled parents. 

The finding that the earnings adjustments directly following separation were 
small is in line with cross-national findings on changes in household income after 
separation. AndreD et al. (2006) found that the negative economic consequences of 
separation were smaller and more gender-equal in Sweden than they were in 
Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. They attributed this pattern to Sweden’s 
high employment rate among mothers, which they argued acts as a safeguard against 
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economic difficulties. As most women and men in Sweden tend to be in full time 
paid work, their opportunities to increase their working hours in order to improve 
their earnings are small. Even when on parental leave, their earnings are secured. 
Thus, the extent to which women and men in Sweden need to improve their eco- 
nomic situations after separating might be lower than it is elsewhere. This could 
also be a reason why in this study the timing of separation is shown to have a rather 
small effect on earnings developments. 

However, even though the negative consequences of separation appear to be 
more modest in Sweden than in other countries, Andref et al. (2006) also found that 
women and men have to deal with more long-run negative consequences in Sweden 
than they do in other countries. This observation matches this study's finding of a 
lagged separation effect on labour earnings. This result raises the question of what 
the causes of such a lagged separation effect might be. It is possible that single par- 
ents reduce their labour supply in the long run. As time elapses, parents might feel 
the need to decrease their work hours in order to balance their total workload at the 
expense of higher earnings. An argument that speaks against this interpretation is 
that over time, children are becoming increasingly independent. The chances of a 
new partner joining the family also rise, balancing out the increased workload the 
parent faces while single. This should make room for parents who are separated to 
once again focus on paid work to a similar degree as coupled parents, which should, 
in turn, result in improved earnings trajectories. As no evidence of such a pattern is 
found in this study, other factors might be at play. It is possible that employer dis- 
crimination against single parents has an impact. Earlier research has shown that 
both women and men are punished with wage losses (Aisenbrey et al. 2009; Albrecht 
et al. 2015; Evertsson 2016; Gangl and Ziefle 2009), possibly due to reductions in 
human capital accumulation when they become parents (Becker 1993; Mincer and 
Polacheck 1974). Although these wage penalties are small in Nordic countries 
(Sigle-Rushton and Waldfogel 2007), they may have a greater impact on separated 
parents if employers perceive them as having more difficulties committing them- 
selves to paid work than parents in intact couples. An important task for future 
research is to isolate the effects that stem from employer behaviour from the effects 
that are related to lone parents' deliberate choices to reduce their labour market 
engagement. 

The assumption that parents with differing initial resources tackle separation dif- 
ferently is confirmed to some extent. The results show that women in the highest 
earnings quartile who separated 1 year after the first birth saw a decrease in their 
earnings (compared to coupled women in the same earnings bracket). This finding 
could be due to these women taking more unpaid parental leave days than others 
(see Duvander and Korsell in this volume). The strategy of trading earnings for fam- 
ily time is most often used by those with economic flexibility to do so (Alsarve et al. 
2017). It appears, however, that the use of this strategy did not result in poorer earn- 
ings growth in the long term for the women in this group, as theories on human capi- 
tal depreciation suggest. Instead, the lagged separation effect is found to be strongest 
among parents with the lowest pre-birth labour earnings. This finding indicates that 
these parents are especially vulnerable to the economic consequences of separation. 
While the belief that employment is the best strategy to shield parents from poverty 
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is strongly anchored in Swedish policy-making, it may be difficult for some groups 
of low-income parents in this country to increase their earnings. As labour markets 
have become more unequal and employment more precarious, the economic well- 
being of single parents is under threat. In line with Nieuwenhuis and Maldonado 
(2018), it can be argued that social benefits, social assistance, and child support 
payments are important instruments for improving the economic well-being of sin- 
gle parents. 
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Appendix (Tables 3.5, 3.6, 3.7, 3.8, 3.9, 3.10, 3.11 and 3.12) 


Table 3.5 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
women in earnings quartile 1, by time to/from the first birth 
Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 |110,353 |+1367 | 110,353) 1241367 110,353 | +1367 110,353 | + 1367 
—1 | 143,791) |+ 1435 |120,047 |+8220 | 122,559 +8142 | 128,731 | +8408 
53,308 | +1419 29,410 | +8207 39,492 | +8130 40,314 | +8405 
32,039 | + 1380 33,467 | + 8202 35,581 | +8120 27,469 | + 8397 
107,686 |+1261 97,238 |+8200 | 100,725 | +8108 95,906 | + 8375 
121,328 +1281 | 114,164 +8195 | 132,827 +8106 | 113,625 | +8372 
151,079 |+ 1335 | 135,217) +8195 | 153,981 +8115 | 156,500 | +8374 
182,688 +1373 147,915 +8216 161,647 +8126 | 189,859 | +8377 
201,895 +1401 162,373 | +8225 | 166,301 +8141 | 200,993 | + 8385 
215,192 |=1421 175,592 +8236 176,830 |+8144 | 205,482 | +8396 
228,284 |+1442 | 184,171 |+8260 187,993 +8155 | 207,629 | + 8401 
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Table 3.6 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
women in earnings quartile 2, by time to/from the first birth 
Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 | 176,894 |+ 1244 | 176,894 | + 1244 176,894 |+ 1244 | 176,894 | + 1244 
—1 /178,867 |+ 1275 170,275 |+10,409 | 172,397 | +9068 | 165,875 | + 8903 
63,561 | + 1260 43,954 |+ 10,404 56,685 | + 9066 48,479 | + 8896 
33,390 |+ 1227 39,047 | + 10,402 36,141 |+ 9062 41,822 | + 8889 
125,580 |=1108 121,273 |+10,431 | 125,286 | +9052 | 119,810 | +8876 
137,971 |41124 | 140,872 |+ 10,467 | 155,212 | +9053 | 140,333 | + 8876 
169,727 |41173 | 162,104 |=10,466 | 183,281 |=9075 | 181,364 | + 8877 
204,954 |+ 1208 | 178,862 |+10,466 | 197,404 |+ 9098 | 221,336 | +8879 
225,378 +1233 | 192,442 | +10,467 | 199,947 +9110 | 239,992 | + 8885 
239,39] |+ 1251 | 203,392 |+10,487 | 205,400 +9137 | 238,789 | +8891 
251,535 +1269 | 221,234 | +10,498 | 220,158 |+9144 | 243,618 | + 8903 
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Table 3.7 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
women in earnings quartile 3, by time to/from the first birth 


218,437 218,437 1400 | 218,437 1400 | 218,437 1400 
=1 | 220,089 1400  |211,909 13,520 211,934 11,817 |214,870 11,815 


89,526 1382 76,649 13,519 65,411 11,814 88,338 | 11,812 

53,633 1342 48,182 13,518 55,780 | 11,810 58,937 | 11,807 
157,494 | 1198 | 156,123 13,510 | 161,198 | 11,789 | 155,939 | 11,791 
169,758 1228 =| 171,224 | 13,557 188,713 11,790 174,349 | 11,783 
210,113 1283 193,873 13,588 221,573 11,817 221,262 | 11,777 
251,844 |1316 | 223,629 | 13,654 | 243,641 11,816 | 268,676 | 11,780 
275,045 1338  |251,395 13,706 247,786 11,835 =| 293,229 |11,790 
290,825 1354 246,767 13,720 253,774 | 11,845 299,049 | 11,812 
306,114 |1369 259,253 13,721 268,212 111,866 | 305,962 11,810 
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Table 3.8 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
women in earnings quartile 4, by time to/from the first birth 


Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 317,109 |2052 |317,109 2052 |317,109 2052  |317,109 2052 
—1 318,813 |2023 313,845 121,386 | 303,211 20,893 314,164 | 17,668 
0 152,012 |1996 123,569 | 21,385 131,328 | 20,892 | 143,645 | 17,661 
1 119,176 |1935 93,309 21,382 | 100,368 20,843 100,468 17,653 
2 245,105 |1713 | 224,883 | 21,401 232,360 120,826 227,314 | 17,633 
3 256,260 |1775 | 249,313 | 21,406 | 269,896 | 20,827 | 257,538 | 17,637 
4 321,291 | 1854 | 293,852 | 21,436 | 313,802 | 20,833 | 331,022 | 17,639 
5 375,349 |1894 | 331,550 | 21,436 | 329,272 | 20,861 | 394,474 | 17,645 
6 401,531 |1919 358,759 21437 | 349,369 20,944 414,676 | 17,661 
7 420,116 | 1937 | 386,408 21,499 353,877 20,932 | 425,679 | 17,678 
8 443,067 | 1954 | 399,021 | 21,498 | 382,451 | 20,959 | 429,356 | 17,679 


Table 3.9 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
men in earnings quartile 1, by time to/from the first birth 
Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 

—2 | 178,136 |+1491 | 178,136 |+1491 | 178,136 |+ 1491 | 178,136 | +1491 

—1 | 206,797 +1583 | 183,360 | +8390 189,147 |+8255 | 198,241 | +8811 
212,103 |+1629 | 184,131 +8375 | 189,832 +8253 | 202,260 | + 8822 
206,012 |+1620 | 185,010 +8369 | 187,991 +8244 | 197,770 | +8815 
224,095 |+1415 | 198,808 +8362 | 203,965 +8221 | 210,156 | +8780 
241,757 |+ 1434 212,433 | +8356 | 216,424 |+8219 | 226,142 | +8778 
253,506 |+1486 | 222,698 |+8373 | 224,891 +8232 | 241,873 | +8778 
267,011 |+ 1539 | 234,757 | +8381 | 225,768 | +8242 | 253,059 | +8786 
276,143 |+ 1583 | 244,805 | +8389 | 228,899 +8253 | 254,391 | +8797 
284,513 |=1617 248,145 | +8405 | 233,115 | +8268 | 256,991 | +8811 
294,145  |+1650 | 252,649 +8418 | 244,278 |+8284 | 264,223 | +8815 
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Table 3.10 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
men in earnings quartile 2, by time to/from the first birth 


Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 259,956 |+1237 |259,956 |+1237 | 259,956 |+1237 | 259,956 | + 1237 
—1 | 265,662 |+1275 |252,377 |+9761 | 256,988 +8644 | 250,494 | + 8385 
0 257,868 | +1332 | 232,455 | +9768 | 247,685 | +8647 | 244,542 | + 8385 
1 242,912 |+ 1333 224,422 |+9766 1235,23 +8642 | 234,341 | +8373 
2 263,803 | +1127 | 239,976 29757 | 265,149 | +8616 | 258,390 | + 8349 
3 281,859 |+1138 255,192 29765 276,608 |+8618 | 270,518 | +8345 
4 289,763 |+1183 270,28 +9772 290,788 +8624 | 277,707 | +8348 
5 303,788 +1229 274638 +9794 291,687 +8645 | 286,360 | + 8354 
6 313,847 +1266 273,519 +9811 | 297,008 +8653 | 293,031 | +8376 
7 322,965 +1294 272,997 | +9823 | 297,648 | +8655 | 300,745 | + 8379 
8 333,414 +1322 | 281,807 | +9833 | 309,860 | +8659 | 302,633 | + 8388 


Table 3.11 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
men in earnings quartile 3, by time to/from the first birth 


Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 |315,239 |+1358 | 315,239 | + 1358 315,239 |+ 1358 315,239 |+ 13,580 
—1 |320,041 +1368 312,681 |+ 12,578 315,175 |+11,065 | 312,700 | + 11,090 
0 309,163 |+ 1428 | 291,200 + 12,573 | 301,610 |+11,057 | 304,030 | + 11,097 
1 289,400 |+ 1433 | 280,214 |+12,552 | 282,646 |+11,046 | 284,972 | + 11,093 
2 314,409 |+ 1193 | 295,564 |+12,584 | 300,157 |+11,027 | 306,172 | + 11,070 
3 334,611 +1210 | 310,563 |+12,594 [316,940 |+11,020 |314,754 | + 11,070 
4 345,081 |+ 1260 326,833 |+12,621 | 319,917 |+11,035 | 336,215 |+ 11,073 
5 361,946 | +1307 | 328,349 |+ 12,621 323,483 | 411,037 | 349,561 | + 11,080 
6 375,043 |+ 1348 | 334,741 |+12,649 | 331,156 |+11,031 | 351,552 | + 11,089 
7 384,600 + 1376 | 344,007 |+12,663 | 340,810 |+11,049 | 361,460 | + 11,100 
8 397,124 |+ 1405 | 356,506 |+12,666 | 348,610 |+11,076 | 368,177 | + 11,100 


Table 3.12 Predicted marginal effect on labour earnings from 2 years before the first birth among 
men in earnings quartile 4, by time to/from the first birth 


Coupled Sep. 1 Sep. 3 Sep. 5 
—2 |450,096 | +1883 | 450,096 | + 18,830 | 450,096 | + 1883 450,096 | + 18,830 
—1 | 447,523 +1862 | 449,187 + 18,964 444,217 |+18,201 | 431,135 | + 16,616 
О | 429,525 |+1918 | 409,080 | + 18,953 | 424,267 |+18,157 | 404,226 | + 16,610 
1 394,625 |+ 1914 | 368,411 |+18,953 | 393,079 |+18,157 | 372,149 | + 16,609 
2 | 430,255 | +1607 | 385,110 |+18,957 | 426,984 |+18,132 | 405,129 | + 16,564 
3 452,691 |+ 1651 | 408,401 + 19,051 | 442,426 |+ 18,132 | 423,204 | + 16,554 
4 | 462,265 +1716 | 434,737 |+19,048 | 450,684 |+18,181 | 429,901 | + 16,544 
5 487,682 |+ 1776 | 435,958 |+19,074 | 468,419 |+18,203 | 458,209 | + 16,552 
6 501,700 |+ 1819 | 439,876 |+19,077 | 471,031 |+ 18,263 | 470,144 | + 16,569 
7 511,708 |+ 1852 | 453,599 |+19,102 | 473,319 |+18,302 | 463,457 | + 16,572 
8 525,738 |+ 1890 | 458,882 |+19,129 486,733 | + 18,324 | 467,187 | + 16,573 
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Introduction 


Germany has seen a rapid increase in women's employment rates in the last decade 
(Eurostat 2019). Most of this growth can be attributed to an expansion of marginal 
and part-time employment, and, in recent years, to some increases in full-time 
employment among women (Geisler et al. 2016). However, the comparatively high 
female employment rate in Germany hides the fact that the earned income of the 
average woman is only a fraction of her total household earnings, because she is 
unlikely to be working full-time (OECD 2017). When a couple separates, the female 
partner's precarious income situation often becomes apparent, especially if she is a 
mother. Thus, in Germany, the risk of poverty for lone mothers is four times higher 
than it is for partnered mothers (Hübgen 2018). In addition, women's employment 
discontinuities and low earnings during marriage can have long-lasting effects on 
their financial well-being, not only around the time of divorce, but over the long 
term, as their statutory pension benefits are based on their current earnings 
(Hammerschmid and Rowold 2019; Madero-Cabib and Fasang 2016). 

Previous research on the economic consequences of divorce mainly focused on 
equivalent household income. These studies found moderate changes in income for 
men, but sharp declines in income for women around the time of divorce and sepa- 
ration (AndreD et al. 2003; AndreB and Bróckel 2007; Burkhauser et al. 1991; 
Duncan and Hoffman 1985; Finnie 1993; Hauser et al. 2016; Jarvis and Jenkins 
1999; Leopold 2018; Poortman 2000).' A comparison of these consequences across 
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time revealed that the economic situations of divorced women have improved little 
in recent decades. Bróckel and Andref (2015), who tracked women’s equivalent 
income after divorce in Germany from the mid-1980s until the late 2000s reported 
that there were no substantial changes. This result was unexpected, given that wom- 
en’s labour force participation has increased significantly over time. 

Cross-national studies have suggested that women expand their employment 
activities after divorce or separation (Van Damme et al. 2009; Van Damme and 
Kalmijn 2014). Furthermore, there is some evidence that women’s earnings increase 
after divorce or separation. Several US studies reported earnings increases among 
divorced women (e.g., Bradbury and Katz 2002; Smock 1994); Tamborini et al. 
2015). Moreover, Raz-Yurovich (2013) and Herbst and Kaplan (2016) found for 
Israel that the earnings of divorced women increased. Nylin (in this volume) showed 
for Sweden that the earnings development of separated mothers was more negative 
in the long run than for coupled mothers. This is in line with Raz-Yurovich (2013) 
who finds a reduction in the salary growth rates of women following divorce. While 
some research on this topic has been conducted in the German context, these studies 
did not cover more recent developments. In our study, we seek to close this research 
gap by drawing on recent data for Germany to investigate how mothers' earnings 
change around the time of divorce. 

Our analysis uses register data of the German statutory pension insurance, which 
includes monthly data on women's earnings over the whole life course, as well as 
monthly fertility biographies and marital histories of divorcees. The size of the data- 
set allows us to provide a detailed description of subgroups of women, which has 
previously not been possible because of the small sample sizes of the national panel 
surveys that were used to study this issue in the past. Our main interest lies in exam- 
ining changes in earnings around the time of divorce across time; that is, across the 
divorce cohorts of 1992-1999, 2000-2007, and 2008—2013. On the basis of these 
data, we explore the relationship between individual earnings and relevant family- 
related covariates. The method we employ in our analysis is pooled 
OLS-regression. 


Institutional Context 


In comparative studies, Germany serves as the prime example of a country where 
the male breadwinner model remains dominant (Andre 2003; Andre et al. 2006; 
Lewis 1992; Lewis and Ostner 1994). Thus, family and social policies in Germany 
have long supported family arrangements in which the male partner is the primary 
earner. Since the female employment rate in Germany has increased substantially 
over the last several decades (Eurostat 2019), it has recently been argued that the 
dominant family arrangement in the country is now the modern male breadwinner 
model, in which the wife works part-time; and that the dual earner model is gaining 
strength (Trappe et al. 2015). However, in Germany, relative to other European 
countries, the share of part-time work among employed women is high, the average 
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hours worked in part-time jobs are low, and the resulting relative contribution of 
women to household earnings is likewise low (OECD 2017). The employment of 
mothers in Germany has long been impeded by the insufficient availability of child 
care, especially for children under age three. In 2017, about 93% of 3—5-year-olds 
and around 33% of children under age three were in child care. Only 10 years previ- 
ously, the share of children under age three in child care was just 1696 (Federal 
Statistical Office 2018: 66ff.). The shares of children in day care who are under age 
three and are in full-time care vary strongly by region. Moreover, the employment 
behaviour of mothers differs by region, with eastern German women being more 
likely than western German women to enrol their children in day care, and to be in 
full-time employment. The expansion of child care in Germany was accompanied 
by the legal entitlement to access to institutional child care. Parents have been enti- 
tled to a child care place after their child turns 3 years old since 1996, and after their 
child turns 1 year old since 2013? 

Overall in Germany, women's opportunities to combine work and family life 
have improved significantly. At the same time, however, the individual responsibili- 
ties of divorced mothers have increased. This shift is most evident in a change in the 
maintenance law enacted in 2008. Prior to 2008, a mother who divorced was not 
expected to work, and was entitled to receive rather generous ex-spousal mainte- 
nance until her youngest child reached age eight. After that point, the mother was 
expected to work part-time. Moreover, if the mother did not work full-time, the 
support she received from her ex-spouse did not end until the youngest child turned 
15 years old. Until that point, the care-giving parent generally received ex-spousal 
maintenance as well as child alimony from the non-resident parent. The legal con- 
text changed abruptly as a result of a decision of the German Federal Constitutional 
Court that requested to abolish the unequal treatment of children born to unmarried 
mothers, who previously had shorter maintenance claims than children of married 
mothers (BVerfG, Beschluss des Ersten Senats vom 28. Februar 2007, 1 BvL 9/04, 
Rn. (1-78)). The reform meant a drastic cut in ex-spousal maintenance claims to the 
level of those for unmarried mothers. Since 2008, separated and divorced mothers 
receive maintenance payments only until their youngest child turns 3 years old. 
After this point, the mother is expected to take up employment or extend her work- 
ing hours. Child alimony payments were not affected by this reform. While these 
entitlements apply equally to lone fathers, the share of single parents in Germany 
who are mothers was 88% in 2017 (Federal Statistical Office 2018: 55). 


? Another step towards promoting a dual earner model was taken in 2007, with the enactment of a 
parental leave reform. Since the reform, paid leave has been limited to a maximum of 12 months, 
with a replacement rate of 65% for those with middle income levels, and up to 100% for those with 
low income levels. Unpaid leave can be taken for an additional 2 years. Two months of paid leave 
for the partner that expire if not used were also added. This led to a significant increase in the share 
of fathers taking leave, from 3% before the reform in 2006 to 36% in 2015 (BMFSFJ 2018: 16). 
While this reform was an important turning point in German family policies, it is of no major rel- 
evance for this investigation, as only a few of the women in our sample had their first child after 
the reform. 
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The recent changes in the institutional context in Germany that have incentivised 
single mothers to take more individual responsibility, and to combine work and 
family life to a greater extent than in the past, would suggest that divorced women 
in Germany have been expanding their employment activities (and their earnings) 
over time. In view of our analyses of earnings changes around divorce across time, 
we expect to find that mothers’ earnings tend to increase during the divorce process, 
and across time. 


Literature Review 


Divorce and Household Income 


The divorce literature has unanimously found that women who separate or divorce 
face adverse economic consequences, and that they generally suffer far greater 
losses than men (AndreB et al. 2003; AndreB and Bróckel 2007; Burkhauser et al. 
1991; Duncan and Hoffman 1985; Finnie 1993; Hauser et al. 2016; Jarvis and 
Jenkins 1999; Leopold 2018; Poortman 2000). According to these studies, women's 
economic losses range from 24% to 4496 of household income (adjusted for the 
composition of the household), whereas the changes in men's income levels range 
from losses of 796 to gains of 696. It appears that the adverse effects divorced women 
face are not primarily attributable to the loss of economies of scale when a two-adult 
household splits into two single-person households. Instead, the main reason women 
suffer more than men in divorce is that the economically weaker party loses access 
to the pooled household income of the couple, which, on average, results in high 
relative and absolute income losses for the female partner. Average income losses 
following divorce vary considerably across countries, as they depend on the level of 
inequality in market income between the partners, and the opportunities of the 
lower-income partner to remain or become active on the labour market around the 
time of the divorce. The main explanations for the gender gap in the economic out- 
comes of the partners following union dissolution are women's lower labour force 
attachment levels before separation and divorce, and women's greater likelihood of 
being the main carer for the children after union dissolution. 

In addition to individual characteristics, the institutional context plays an impor- 
tant role in mitigating adverse effects. Uunk (2004) showed in a comparison of 14 
European countries that income-related policy measures mitigate the negative con- 
sequences more than employment-related measures. However, institutional condi- 
tions play a decisive role not only in alleviating adverse outcomes, but in providing 
policies that support the autonomy of women, and especially of mothers, by encour- 
aging them to participate in the labour market while married (Andref et al. 2006). 

While the options for combining market work and family obligations have 
improved somewhat in Germany during the last two to three decades, recent research 
on the changing economic consequences of divorce for women in Germany has 
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found that divorced women’s income situations have not improved since the 1990s, 
but have instead either stagnated or even deteriorated (Bróckel and Andref 2015; 
Hauser et al. 2016); and that gender differences in divorce outcomes remain sub- 
stantial (Leopold 2018: Table S1). This pattern stability in divorce outcomes has 
also been found for Switzerland (Kessler 2018). 


Divorce and Women's Earnings 


While the majority of studies on the economic consequences of divorce for women 
focused on household income, fewer studies have examined the employment rates 
and individual earnings of divorced women. Cross-national studies that included 
Germany reported that women's employment levels increased after divorce or sepa- 
ration (Van Damme et al. 2009; Van Damme and Kalmijn 2014). Women in Germany 
are among those with the largest increases in employment, primarily because their 
pre-divorce employment rates tend to be low (Van Damme et al. 2009). In addition, 
there are a few existing studies on the employment behaviour of single mothers, 
including mothers who were previously cohabiting as well as mothers who were 
married. The findings of these studies suggest that institutional factors, such as the 
availability of child care, affect the employment behaviour of single mothers in 
Germany more than individual factors, such as low education or early motherhood 
(Hancioglu and Hartmann 2014). Zagel (2014, 2015) pointed out that the impor- 
tance of these factors for single mothers in Germany differs depending on whether 
they are lower or middle class. 

Studies that examine the impact of divorce on individual earnings have been rare. 
Research conducted in the US has found persistent increases in women's earnings 
after divorce, especially for women who did not remarry (Tamborini et al. 2015; 
Couch et al. 2013). Raz-Yurovich (2013) reported that divorced salaried women in 
Israel had increased employment stability and a higher number of jobs, but that their 
earnings increases were not significant. But Herbst and Kaplan (2016) found, also 
for Israel, that salaried mothers' earnings increased significantly up to 3 years after 
divorce. 

The advantage of using household income to measure the economic outcomes of 
women is that it provides a more complete picture of the income situation of a 
household. However, this approach is also based on the assumption that each of the 
married spouses has equal access to this income. The question of whether married 
couples actually share the household income equally has been raised (Findlay and 
Wright 1996). Moreover, an increase in the household income following a divorce 
might be caused by the presence of a new partner in the household. By using indi- 
vidual earnings, we can better estimate in our study the amount of income the 
women had at their disposal before and after divorce. 
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Data and Method 


Data & Sample Selection 


The dataset we draw upon is a scientific use file of a sample of insurance accounts 
(VSKT2015) of the German statutory pension insurance (Himmelreicher and 
Stegmann 2008). It contains monthly data on women’s earnings during their whole 
life course starting at age 14, as well as monthly fertility biographies of women 
(Kreyenfeld and Mika 2006). It was combined with information from a register of 
pension splitting procedures. These data include monthly marital histories for women 
who divorced. This combined dataset (SUF-VSKT-VA 2015) is newly available as a 
scientific use file from the Research Data Centre of the German Statutory Pension 
Fund, and provides the basis for this investigation.) There are many advantages to 
using this dataset. Unlike the data that have typically been used to address similar 
research questions, such as data from the German Socio-Economic Panel (GSOEP), 
these data do not suffer from attrition or non-response bias. The insured individuals 
have a vested interest in disclosing their earnings and fertility details, as their pension 
calculations are based on the correctness and the completeness of their data. 
Furthermore, the dataset includes a much larger number of divorcees than most social 
science surveys. This large sample size allows us to perform analyses of subgroups of 
the divorced population that previous studies were not able to undertake. However, 
there are also some disadvantages associated with using this dataset. First, the data are 
not a representative sample of the resident German population. Certain groups, such 
as civil servants and farmers, are not covered. Furthermore, not all divorces are 
included in the data, as only divorces that involved a "pension splitting procedure" are 
registered. Pension splitting means that the pension entitlements that were accrued 
during the marriage by both partners are added up and then divided equally between 
the spouses. While this is the default process for dividing retirement benefits in 
German divorce law, couples can agree to exclude pension splitting from the divorce 
proceedings. Little is known about the characteristics of the couples who do not use 
pension splitting, but it is likely that most are couples with short marriages or mar- 
riages during which the partners had more or less equal earnings (Keck et al. 2019). 
The SUF-VSKT-VA 2015 dataset is comprised of 267,812 individuals born 
between 1948 and 1985. Younger cohorts are not included because insurance 
accounts are "cleared" for the first time at age 29, and complete information is avail- 
able only after this "clearance" has occurred. Furthermore, only individuals with 
German citizenship who were living in Germany in 2015 are included in this data 
file. For the purposes of our analyses, we further restrict the sample to women who 
started the divorce process between 1992 and 2013, and who were between 20 and 
54 years old at the time of the divorce. In addition, we have restricted the analysis 
to individuals in West Germany, as understanding the employment and divorce pat- 
terns of East Germans would have required a separate investigation. We have 


^? http:;//forschung.deutsche-rentenversicherung.de/FdzPortalWeb/ 
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furthermore limited the sample to individuals who divorced after at least 3 years of 
marriage. Finally, we include first marriages only. After these selection criteria are 
applied, we end up with a total sample of 6850 divorced mothers. 


Variables 


Individual Earnings The dependent variable is individual labour earnings mea- 
sured in the form of pension points. Pension points are accumulated throughout the 
life course, not only from employment, but from creditable periods, such as periods 
spent in child-rearing, education, work disability, or even unemployment. For our 
analyses, we only use pension points earned from employment that is subject to 
social security payments to mirror individual labour earnings. This includes earn- 
ings from certain forms of self-employment that are subject to social security pay- 
ments, such as self-employment as a child care professional, a midwife, or a crafts 
person. An individual earns one pension point based on the yearly average income. 
The yearly average income is adjusted on an annual basis, and amounted to €35,363 
for West Germany in 2015 (Appendix 1, Book VI of the German Social Welfare 
Code). The maximum number of pension points an individual can earn in 1 year is 
about two points (€72,600 in 2015, Appendix 2, Book VI of the German Social 
Welfare Code). Earnings above this threshold are not pensionable earnings, and thus 
do not increase pension entitlements. This threshold is of little significance for 
women, as they rarely reach it. We create a measure of yearly earnings by summing 
up the earnings of 12 months per calendar year. Women who were not employed are 
included, and thus contribute zero earnings for the months and years they were not 
employed. We measure earnings in 1-year intervals, starting from 2 years before the 
divorce until 2 years after the divorce. Thus, we end up with 4-year episodes that 
include five points in time around the event. We argue that the majority of the 
employment changes associated with divorce happen during this period. 

Figure 4.1 shows the distribution of earnings in the year of divorce for mothers 
of the divorce cohorts 1992—1999, 2000-2007, апа 2008—2013.^ The share of moth- 
ers with zero earnings (and who thus were not employed for the whole year when 
the divorce was filed) decreased substantially across the cohorts. Accordingly, the 
share of divorced mothers with positive earnings increased across the cohorts. The 
increases were largest in the two lower earnings groups (0 < 0.2 earnings points and 
0.2 € 0.4 earnings points) and in the highest earnings group (more than 0.8 earnings 
points). The share of mothers with medium earnings (0.4 < 0.6 and 0.6 < 0.8) 


^As the distribution of earnings does not follow a normal distribution, we also used the natural 
logarithm of earnings points. To calculate the natural logarithm, we have set values of zero to a 
small positive amount of 0.0001. Using the log of earnings in the regressions yielded similar 
results in terms of the signs of the coefficients, the size of the coefficients relative to the reference 
group, and the significance of the results. However, as the coefficients were more difficult to inter- 
pret, we decided to report unlogged earnings. 
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Fig. 4.1 Distribution of average yearly earning points from employment, West German mothers 
in the year of divorce, by divorce cohorts 
Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 


remained rather stable across the divorce cohorts. This changed distribution might 
point to a growing divide in mothers’ earnings at the time of divorce. 


Number of children A person is defined as a mother if she had at least one child 
under the age of 18 at the time of the divorce. We can assume that the birth of chil- 
dren is recorded very reliably, as each child increases the individual’s qualifying 
period and total amount of pension points. 


Age of youngest child This variable gives the age of the youngest minor child at 
the time of the divorce. 


Duration of marriage The marriage duration is the time between the month of the 
matriage and the month of the postal delivery of the divorce petition from the family 
court to the defendant (see “divorce” variable below). 


Maximum yearly earning points during marriage This variable reflects the 
highest yearly amount of earning points the woman ever earned during her mar- 
riage. It serves as a proxy for the woman’s earnings potential. 


Divorce The pension data do not include information on the exact timing of the 
separation. Instead, the end of the so-called “marriage time” is marked by the postal 
delivery of the divorce petition from the family court to the defendant.? It is this event 
that is referred to as divorce throughout the chapter. Due to a statutory waiting time 
of 1 year before a divorce can be filed in Germany, the actual separation of the couple 
would have taken place at least 10 months before the event that we call divorce here. 


5 Neither the date of the actual separation of the couple nor the date of the effective divorce аге 
relevant for the calculation of pensions. Therefore, these dates are not included in the data. Only 
the so-called “marriage time" is relevant for the equalization of pension points, which were jointly 
accumulated by both spouses during their marriage. 
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Table 4.1 Summary statistics, divorced mothers with minor children, by divorce cohort 


_| 1992—1999 | 2000-2007 |2008-2013 

Age at marriage 22.6 23.8 25.1 

Age at first birth 23.2 24.4 25.6 

Age at divorce 33.8 35.7 37.4 
Duration of marriage 11.7 12.2 12.7 
Number of minor children at divorce 1.75 1.76 1.75 

Age of the youngest child at divorce 7.4 8.1 8.4 
Maximum of yearly earning points during marriage | 0.53 0.54 0.55 

N (individuals) 12186 | 2660 | 2004 


Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 


Divorce cohort We distinguished three divorce cohorts: 1992 to 1999, 2000 to 
2007, and 2008 to 2013. We use the year 1999 as a cut-point to enable us to compare 
our results to the findings of Bróckel and Andref (2015), who looked at the time 
trends in divorce consequences before and after the turn of the millennium. We also 
use the year 2007 as another cut-point to account for the 2008 changes in the regula- 
tions for spousal maintenance that drastically reduced maintenance claims. 


Age at marriage, age at divorce These variables are self-explanatory. We exclude 
them from the regression analyses due to multicollinearity, but report their means in 
the summary statistics in Table 4.1. 


Table 4.1 shows the summary statistics of the variables that are included in the 
analyses. We can see that the age at marriage, the age at first birth, and the age at 
divorce of divorced mothers increased across the divorce cohorts. The number of 
children remained stable across the cohorts, but the age of the youngest child 
increased. It is possible that these composition changes led to changes in the labour 
force attachment of divorced mothers over time, as mothers’ labour force attach- 
ment generally increases with the age of the youngest child. The maximum number 
of yearly earnings points women had during marriage increased only slightly across 
the divorce cohorts. This finding can be attributed to a decrease in the number of 
mothers with zero earnings that was accompanied by an increase in earnings, mostly 
at the lower end of the earnings distribution (see Fig. 4.1). 


Research Design 


The analysis consists of a descriptive part and a section that contains regression 
analysis. The descriptive part describes the evolution of women's earnings around 
the time of divorce by showing the mean earnings by the time since the divorce. 
Therefore, we created a balanced panel of five yearly observations per individual. 
The earliest possible divorce took place in 1992, with a corresponding observation 
window that lasted from 1990 to 1994; the last possible divorce took place in 2013, 
with an observation window that lasted from 2011 to 2015. 
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We first display the descriptive results; that is, mothers’ earnings before and after 
divorce across the three divorce cohorts. Second, we examine the role of family- 
related determinants on earnings around the time of divorce in a regression model. 
This analysis relies on pooled OLS regression (Giesselmann and Windzio 2012). As 
we use several observations per individual, we employ cluster robust standard 
errors. Third, to find out whether subgroups of divorced mothers had similar changes 
in their earnings across time, we show interactions between relevant variables and 
the three divorce cohorts. A main disadvantage of our investigation is that we only 
have divorcees in our sample, and therefore cannot consider changes in employment 
and earnings behaviour in the population of married mothers. 


Results 


Earnings during the Divorce Process 


The findings on mothers’ earnings around the time of divorce point to two important 
developments (Fig. 4.2). First, the earnings of divorced mothers increased con- 
stantly throughout the divorce process. Second, the average earnings levels of moth- 
ers around the time of divorce increased slightly across the divorce cohorts, 
especially in the years after the divorce. Between the earlier cohorts, the change was 
rather small from the 2 years before to the 2 years after divorce. However, the earn- 
ings increase started earlier in the 2000—2007 divorce cohort than in the 1992—1999 
divorce cohort, which is, nevertheless, a favourable development. The somewhat 
more substantial earnings increases took place in the most recent cohort, 2008—2013. 
Both 2 years before and 2 years after divorce, the average earnings of divorced 
mothers in this cohort were higher than those in the two preceding cohorts. More 
generally, the rather low average earnings of the divorcing mothers should be 
pointed out. Two years before they divorced, and thus while they were still married, 
their earnings were between 20% and 25% of the average earnings (one earnings 
point corresponds to the average earnings of a given year). Four years later, after 
steady increases, their earnings were still less than 40% of the average earnings.’ 


Results from Pooled OLS-Regression 


The main focus of the multivariate analyses is on the development of earnings 
across the divorce cohorts. Table 4.2 shows the results of two pooled OLS-regression 
models, with Model 1 being the empty model and Model 2 being the model with the 


© Аз we mentioned earlier, mothers with zero earnings are included. 


7The increase across cohorts from 0.33 (1990—1999) to 0.38 (2007—2013) earnings points 2 years 
after divorce corresponds to about €1770 of gross yearly income in 2015 euros. 
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Fig. 4.2 Average yearly earning points of West German mothers with minor children during the 
divorce process, by divorce cohorts 
Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 


full set of control variables.* First, Model 1 confirms the descriptive finding of a 
positive development in earnings in the most recent divorce cohort. Mothers of the 
2008—2013 divorce cohort had significantly higher earnings than mothers of the 
1992-1999 divorce cohort. The change in divorced mothers’ earnings between 
1992—1999 and 2000—2007 was positive, but was small and insignificant. 

After adding control variables, the size of the earnings increases for the 
2008—2013 divorce cohort compared to the 1990s cohort is somewhat reduced 
(Model 2 in Table 4.2). The control variables for the number of children and the age 
of the youngest child reflect the known relationships. Having more children and 
younger children tends to inhibit the employment of mothers during marriage and 
after divorce, and thus decreases the earnings of divorced mothers. Interestingly, 
having three or more children was not more detrimental to mothers’ earnings than 
having two children in contrast to having one child. The role of marital earnings for 
the earnings of divorced mothers was likewise important. We find a significant posi- 
tive relationship between mothers’ marital earnings and their earnings around the 
time of divorce. 

As a last step, we show the earnings changes across divorce cohorts for groups of 
mothers by the age of the youngest child (Fig. 4.3) and by marital earnings (Fig. 4.4). 
Both figures show that the changes in earnings across the divorce cohorts were not 
the same for all groups of mothers. As Fig. 4.3 shows, only mothers with children 
under age twelve increased their earnings. The earnings increase was largest for 
mothers with children aged three to five and aged six to eleven. An increase for 
these age groups might be a consequence of the maintenance law reform of 2008, 


*We use categorical variables of those explained in section “Variables”. 
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Table 4.2 Determinants of individual earnings, divorced mothers in West Germany with minor 
children, Beta coefficients from pooled OLS-regression 


Model 1 Model 2 
Divorce cohort 
1992-1999 0 0 
2000-2007 0.009 0.002 
2008-2013 0.042 depo 0.027 dee 
Number of children 
One 0 
Two —0.052 жж 
Three or more —0.051 aK 
Age of the youngest child 
0-2 years 0 
3—5 years 0.063 kkk 
6-11 years 0.131 жж 
12-17 years 0.211 жж» 
Max. yearly earning points during marriage 
Zero earnings 0 
More than 0, less than or equal to 0.5 0.078 Жжж 
Моге than 0.5, less than or equal to 0.9 0.267 жж» 
More than 0.9 0.594 dele 
R? 0.002 0.389 
N (person years) 34,188 34,188 


Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 
Notes: * р < 0.05, x p < 0.01, *** p < 0.001. Model 2 additionally includes dummies for each 
year before/after divorce and controls for the duration of marriage (continuous) 


which increased the employment obligations for mothers with children of those 
ages. The earnings of mothers with children aged twelve to 17 even showed a small 
decrease across the divorce cohorts.? As a side effect, the differences between these 
subgroups of mothers by the age of the youngest child decreased over time. 

Notes: Additionally controlling for all variables included in Model 2 of Table 4.2 

Finally, in Fig. 4.4, the development of mothers' earnings by marital earnings is 
displayed. First, the figure shows the large earnings disparities between these sub- 
groups, especially between the mothers with the highest marital earnings and all of 
the other mothers. More importantly, the positive trend of increased earnings around 
the time of divorce between the latest and the earliest divorce cohort took place only 
for the two higher income groups with marital earnings above 0.5 earnings points. 
For the two lower earnings groups, earnings stagnated at a very low level. This find- 
ing adds to our general observation that the economic divide within the group of 
divorced mothers has been growing over time. 


? Additional analyses have shown that the finding for mothers of children aged 12-17 was mainly 
driven by mothers with children aged 16 and 17. 
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Fig. 4.3 Determinants of individual earnings, divorced mothers in West Germany with minor 
children, Predictive margins from pooled OLS-regression, interaction between divorce cohort and 


age of the youngest child 


Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 
Note: Additionally controlling for all variables included in Model 2 of Table 4.2 
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Fig. 4.4 Determinants of individual earnings, divorced mothers in West Germany with minor 
children, Predictive margins from pooled OLS-regression, interaction between divorce cohort and 
maximum amount of yearly marital earnings 

Source: SUF-VSKT-VA 2015, own calculations 

Note: Additionally controlling for all variables included in Model 2 of Table 4.2 
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Discussion 


This study has capitalised on German register data to show that the earnings of 
divorced mothers increase considerably during the process of divorce. Furthermore, 
we have found that there were major changes in employment and earnings across the 
divorce cohorts we studied, with the most recent cohort of divorced women having 
the highest average earnings. However, while these developments seem positive, the 
overall picture was bleaker when we compared the earnings of divorced women with 
average earnings in Germany. The average earnings of divorced West German moth- 
ers are found to be far below the levels necessary to be financially independent, both 
around the time of divorce and thereafter. Another important finding from our study 
is that social differences among divorced mothers grew over time. On average, the 
earnings of divorced mothers increased across the observed divorce cohorts. 
However, this positive trend did not take place for all groups of mothers considered 
here. The mothers with zero or low marital earnings of the most recent divorce cohort 
of 2008—2013 fared no better than similar mothers of the 1992—1999 divorce cohort. 
Moreover, the results of the regression clearly show that mothers’ low average earn- 
ings around the time of divorce were the result of both factors that were relevant at 
the time of divorce, like having young children; and factors that were relevant before 
the divorce, such as low marital earnings. Together, these factors inhibited mothers’ 
employment behaviour and reduced their earnings at the time of divorce. 

Our investigation contributes to the literature in many ways. First, there is a dearth 
of research on the question of how divorce impacts individual earnings. In previous 
studies on the economic consequences of divorce, mothers’ earnings trajectories have 
usually been hidden behind measures of household income following divorce. While 
household income is an important measure, it is a poor indicator of the individual 
economic independence of women. Second, our study went beyond prior research, as 
the register data we used allowed us to discern differences across population subgroups. 

Despite the many benefits of using these register data, it also comes with some 
serious caveats. The main caveat of the analyses is that we were only able to examine 
divorced women, because the register data include detailed marital histories only for 
those who were divorced. Thus, we were unable to identify the married women in the 
data, who could have served as a suitable control group. It is, for example, possible 
that the married mothers experienced similar earnings changes over a 5-year period, 
either because their children grew older and needed less intensive care, or because 
their income rose due to seniority. Moreover, when thinking about the increases we 
observed across the cohorts, we should consider the possibility that the improved 
availability of child care and the increased pressure following the maintenance 
reform improved the employment and earnings situations of all mothers. It should 
also be noted that, despite these developments, we found that the average earnings of 
divorcing mothers were quite low while they were still married. Their average earn- 
ings 2 years before divorce did not increase between 1992—1999 and 2000—2007. We 
therefore assume that part of the positive time trend can be attributed to the improved 
employment and earnings situations of divorced mothers. To the extent that we have 
overestimated the positive relationship between divorce and earnings, the adverse 
financial situation of divorced mothers in West Germany appears even starker. 
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Despite these caveats, there are major policy conclusions that can be derived 
from this investigation. Divorce may be seen as a trigger event that serves to reveal 
the imbalances in wage labour and care responsibilities between mothers and 
fathers. Such imbalances already exist during the years when women are married 
and raising children, especially in a (modern) male breadwinner context like 
Germany. Our findings on the impact of divorce on earnings are not primarily the 
consequence of divorce itself. Instead, they are mainly the result of an unequal dis- 
tribution of market work and care work between the partners. Therefore, policy 
attempts to improve the financial situations of divorced mothers need to start focus- 
ing on the time when women are marrying and forming a family. 
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Introduction 


Life course studies have often investigated the questions of why, and, if so, to what 
extent adult children return to the parental home. The economic recession of 2008 
has sparked a renewed interest in understanding how socio-economic conditions 
and welfare state policies influence this so-called “boomerang effect” (Arundel and 
Lennartz 2017). In addition to job loss, divorce or relationship dissolution is gener- 
ally considered to be one of the major life events that can cause adults to return to 
their parents’ home. Surprisingly, most existing studies on this topic have focused 
on young adults. Thus, the boomerang effect is placed in a context of young adults 
returning soon after leaving the parental home to gain independence from their par- 
ents or in response parent-child conflicts. Only a few studies (e.g., Albertini et al. 
2018) have examined the boomerang effect among adults who are somewhat older, 
and who use returning to the parental home as a post-divorce housing strategy. 
Moreover, even fewer studies have taken parenthood among divorcees into account 
when investigating the return to the parental home after a break-up (Guzzo 2016). 
A second gap in the existing literature on the boomerang effect is that most stud- 
ies do not consider population heterogeneity in migration status and origin group. It 
is, however, important to take this heterogeneity into account given the increasing 
diversity in most societies, and the differences between migrant and native-born 
populations in terms of family patterns, socio-economic position, and family atti- 
tudes. Research has also shown that acceptance of union dissolution — and of divorce 
in particular — is much lower in certain minority groups than it is the majority popu- 
lation (Koelet et al. 2009a). In addition, there is evidence that in Europe, some 
migrant groups have more universalistic family values than native populations, who 
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tend to display more individualistic value patterns (Merz et al. 2009; Phalet and 
Schónpflug 2001). It has, for example, been shown that if an individual has to leave 
the marital home due to divorce, his/her ethnic background will greatly affect his/ 
her likelihood of returning to the parental home (Kleinepier et al. 2017). Whether 
this effect differs depending on the individual’s characteristics prior to the union 
dissolution and the characteristics of the parental household remains to be 
investigated. 

While taking migrant populations into account, this chapter poses two main 
research questions. First, we investigate whether having a migrant background 
influences the likelihood among mothers and fathers of returning to the parental 
home after a relationship break-up (marriage or cohabitation). We look at how the 
boomerang effect plays out differently in the lives of fathers and mothers of Belgian, 
Turkish, and Moroccan origin, and take the migration background of the ex-partner 
into account. Second, we investigate whether economic and family differentials 
within these origin groups influence the likelihood of returning to the parental home 
(Mortelmans et al. 2019). 

To answer these research questions, we use data from the Crossroads Bank of 
Social Security. These register data contain three “dissolving cohorts” (separation in 
2007, 2008, or 2009). In the following, we provide an overview of the literature on 
the boomerang effect in the context of divorce and separation, and then present 
hypotheses that address our central research questions. 


Prior Research and Hypotheses 


In general, men are more likely than women to return to the parental home after a 
divorce or the end of a cohabiting partnership. Among the potential explanations for 
this gender difference are that the presence of children increases the likelihood that 
women will stay in the previously shared home after the relationship ends (Ongaro 
et al. 2008; Stone et al. 2014; Sullivan 2007). It has, conversely, also been argued 
that women are more likely than men to turn to their parents for help, and that 
daughters are more likely than sons to receive assistance from their parents, espe- 
cially in times of need (Guzzo 2016). Additionally, there is evidence that adult chil- 
dren with children of their own receive more support from their parents than 
childless adults (Fingerman et al. 2009). As women are more likely than men to be 
living with their children after leaving a relationship, it may be expected that women 
would have higher odds of returning to the parental home (Guzzo 2016). However, 
most empirical studies have provided support for the hypothesis that men have a 
greater tendency than women to return home. Stone et al. (2014) found that in the 
UK, mothers were significantly less likely than fathers to return to the parental 
home after relationship dissolution. Meanwhile, Guzzo (2016) found evidence that 
led them to reject their hypothesis that mothers have an increased likelihood of 
moving back in with their parents. Based on these empirical findings, we formulate 
the following hypothesis: 
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Hypothesis 1: Net of socio-demographic and economic characteristics, fathers are 
more likely than mothers to return to their parents’ home after relationship dis- 
solution, regardless of whether they have a migrant background. 


Although research on the consequences of divorce among couples with a migrant 
background is limited, the existing studies on this topic have shown that the likeli- 
hood of returning to the parental home after divorce may differ by migrant back- 
ground. Whereas adult children having autonomy and being independent of their 
parents are norms in Western societies (Billari et al. 2001), these norms appear to be 
less prevalent among minority groups with a non-Western background (Merz et al. 
2009; Phalet and Schénpflug 2001). Family relationships, community ties, and 
intergenerational support are often emphasised among these groups. In addition, 
both first- and second-generation migrants tend to lean on support from informal 
networks in all domains of life, such as in finding a job, organising informal child- 
care, and finding a suitable partner. Receiving informal support is particularly 
important for subpopulations who have limited educational and labour market 
opportunities, such as individuals with a Turkish or a Moroccan background living 
in Belgium. Men and women who are first- or second-generation Turkish or 
Moroccan migrants often find themselves in a precarious socio-economic position 
because they tend to have limited opportunities, while also facing relatively high 
levels of discrimination on the labour and housing markets (Baert et al. 2015; Zick 
et al. 2008). A qualitative study by Koelet et al. (2009a) conducted among divorced 
men and women who were second-generation Turkish or Moroccan migrants 
showed that even though their parents often disapproved of divorce as a solution for 
relationship problems, their parents continued to support them. The results also 
showed that divorcees of Turkish or Moroccan origin often returned to the parental 
home as a strategy for coping with financial difficulties. Moreover, the study found 
that receiving informal support, mainly from the divorcees’ immediate family, was 
often a stepping stone to receiving formal support. An analysis of quantitative data 
from the Belgian National Register showed that the odds of returning to the parental 
home were highest among Turkish men (Koelet et al. 2009a). Our hypothesis is, 
therefore, as follows: 


Hypothesis 2: The probability of returning to the parental home after divorce or 
separation is higher for Turks and Moroccans than it is for Belgians. 


In addition, the likelihood of returning home might differ not just between men 
and women or between people with different migrant backgrounds, but between 
men and women within these communities. Koelet et al. (2009b) found that although 
the Turkish and the Moroccan communities are generally more disapproving of 
divorce than the Belgian community, the stigma is more severe for women than for 
men. As maintaining marital satisfaction is often seen as the wife’s responsibility, 
women are more likely than men to be blamed by the community for the failure of 
a marriage. Hence, parent-child conflict is expected to arise more frequently for 
women than for men with a Turkish or a Moroccan background. Based on these 
assumptions, our hypothesis is a follows: 
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Hypothesis 3: Mothers with a Moroccan or a Turkish background are less likely to 
return home after divorce or separation than fathers with the same background. 


In addition to differences by gender, there are several other explanations for why 
some types of parents are more likely than others to move back in with their parents 
after a divorce. Access to financial resources is an important factor in whether adult 
children return to the parental home (Goldscheider and Goldscheider 1998; 
Whittington and Peters 1996). Paying not just for housing, but for utilities, food, 
and other basics of daily living can be difficult for single individuals (Furstenberg 
et al. 2005). Thus, economic necessity may drive these newly single people back 
into their parents’ home. This observation leads us to formulate the following 
hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 4: Individual income is negatively associated with the probability of 
returning to the parental home after divorce or separation, regardless of the 
person’s gender or migrant background. 


Unemployment and inactivity restrict people’s residential independence in two 
ways. First, if individuals lack economic resources because they have no labour 
market income, they may be unable to pay rent or make mortgage payments. 
Moreover, people who lack steady employment and adequate income face barriers 
to being accepted as a tenant (Loopmans et al. 2014) or to obtaining a loan, espe- 
cially since the economic recession of 2008. However, net of the income effects that 
are inherent in an individual’s employment status, the issue of childcare arises for 
parents who are employed. Men and women with children who are employed full- 
time may benefit from the childcare that their own parents (i.e., their children's 
grandparents) can provide. Guzzo (2016) and Kleinepier et al. (2017) found that 
parents with year-round, full-time employment were the least likely to return home. 
These studies did not, however, specifically identify parents with different employ- 
ment patterns, and they did not account for personal income. We therefore propose 
the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 5: Net of income effects, employment is positively associated with the 
probability of parents returning to the parental home after divorce or separation, 
regardless of their gender or migrant background. 


Although we predict that, in general, returning to the parental home has a nega- 
tive association with income, there is one low-income group who might be less 
prone to return to the parental home: parents who receive welfare benefits. At the 
macro level, Arundel and Lennartz (2017) argued that the likelihood of returning 
home is lower in more protective welfare states such as Belgium. At the micro level, 
there are several explanations for why welfare dependency is negatively related to 
returning to the parental home. First, recipients of means-tested benefits might find 
that they would lose the benefits they are currently receiving if they moved in with 
their parents, as the combined household income would render them ineligible. 
Second, individuals who receive welfare benefits have better access to affordable, 
social, and state-provided housing than non-recipients. In addition, single parents 
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receive more benefits than childless singles, and they are often given priority in the 
allocation of social housing. As women are more likely than men to be the primary 
carers for their children, we test the following hypotheses: 


Hypothesis 6: Net of income and employment effects, welfare dependency is (a) 
associated with a lower likelihood of returning to the parental home after divorce 
or separation. This association is (b) weaker for men than it is for women. 


In addition to generally assuming that returning to the parental home is more 
common among second-generation Moroccan and Turkish migrants than among the 
native population, we expect to find variation within each origin group. First, we 
expect to observe differences depending on the relationship type of the ex-couples. 
Among Moroccan and Turkish origin groups, the majority of unions are marriages, 
and unmarried cohabitation is less common. Qualitative research by Koelet et al. 
(2009b) has shown that the parents of second-generation Turkish and Moroccan 
migrants are less supportive of unmarried cohabitation, and generally expect a seri- 
ous relationship to result in engagement and marriage. Additionally, second- 
generation migrants often adhere to the traditional views on union formation that 
are dominant in their parents’ countries of origin (De Valk and Liefbroer 2007). 
When a man or – in particular — a woman from a migrant community opts for 
unmarried cohabitation instead of marriage, it is often a strong indication of the 
individual's independence from the influence of his/her parents, given that this 
choice conflicts with their community's norms on union formation. In light of the 
marriage norm among these migrant groups and the implications of a failure to 
adhere to it, we test the following hypothesis: 


Hypothesis 7: The probability of returning to the parental home after divorce or 
separation is higher for Turks and Moroccans who were formerly married rather 
than cohabiting than it is for Belgians. 


Second, we expect to find differences in the propensity to return to the parental 
home depending on the migrant status of the partner. While the number of marriage 
migrations has decreased considerably over the past decade (Dupont et al. 2017), 
substantial shares of second-generation Turks and Moroccans have married a first- 
generation partner from their country of origin (Huschek et al. 2012). For second- 
generation parents of Turkish and Moroccan origin, choosing a first-generation 
partner from their country and/or region of origin is often preferred to choosing a 
partner from the second generation or from another origin group (Koelet et al. 
20092). In addition, an individual who chooses a partner from his/her country of 
origin generally has strong connections with his/her migrant community in both in 
the country of residence and the country of origin (Lievens 1997), which can, in 
turn, strengthen the individual's bonds with his/her family and the broader migrant 
community. The decision not to follow the partner choice expectations of one's 
parents and community can be an indication that an individual has a greater need for 
independence or a greater cultural distance from his/her home country. We therefore 
propose the following hypothesis: 
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Hypothesis 8: The probability of returning to the parental home is higher for Turkish 
and Moroccan ex-partners whose former spouse was a first-generation migrant. 


Methods 
Data 


In this study, we used Belgian data from the Data Warehouse on Labour Market and 
Social Security. This large-scale administrative dataset contains information from 
nearly all social security agencies in Belgium (e.g., the National Office of Social 
Security, the National Employment Office, and the National Institute for Health and 
Disability Insurance). A sample was drawn that consists of 46,050 households who 
had experienced the dissolution of their relationship in 2007, 2008, or 2009. In the 
registers, the definition of a household was based on co-residence. The sample unit 
was based on the relationship status of couples in a household at moment t 
(2007-2008-2009) compared to their status at t— 1. The use of this approach allowed 
us to draw a sample of 21,600 divorced couples (at time t) and 24,450 separated 
(and formerly cohabitating) couples (at time t). To enable us to study differentials 
by origin group, the sample was stratified by the (non)-migrant status (Belgian, 
European, or non-European) and gender of at least one of the (ex-)partners. “Migrant 
status" is defined as being a first-, second- (parents), or third- (grandparents) gen- 
eration migrant based on the country of birth of the individual and of his/her (grand) 
parents. If no information on the country of birth was available, we used an indi- 
vidual's first nationality as an alternative indicator of his/her origin. For the Belgian 
sample members, we added the requirement that the respondent's partner also had a 
non-migrant Belgian background. For couples in which one of the partners had a 
migrant background, no restrictions regarding the migrant background of the other 
partner were applied. This sampling strategy resulted in 30,000 couples with two 
Belgian partners, 3000 couples with a European woman, 6500 couples with a 
European man, 3000 couples with a non-European woman, and 3550 couples with 
a non-European man. As each household had to be married or cohabiting at t-1, the 
total number of individuals in the sample was 92,100 (each of the 46,050 sample 
members and his/her respective (ex-)partner). Recent migration movements are not 
immediately registered in the Data Warehouse. Since the most recent data in the 
study were from 2013 (t + 4 in the 2009-wave), we assume that migrants from the 
most recent wave are not included in our sample. Moreover, as illegal migration is 
not covered by the administrative data, undocumented migrants could not be 
included in the models. 

The data provide yearly information on both the ex-partners and their household 
members after union dissolution. For this chapter, we limited the sample to mothers 
and fathers who were of Belgian origin or Turkish or Moroccan migrants of the 
second generation or later. The respondents' parental status was determined based 
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Fig. 5.1 Longitudinal data structure of the study 
Source: Data Warehouse on Labour Market and Social Security 


on the presence of at least one dependent child in the household at t—1. We excluded 
ex-partners who were first-generation immigrants. Since first-generation migrants 
often come to Belgium without their parents, including them would have posed a 
measurement problem in our models. As we have no information on a potential 
return to the parental home in the country of origin, we would have underestimated 
the return parameter. For migrants of the second or a subsequent generation, we 
could be certain that their parents were present in Belgium, and that data on them 
would be available in the registers. In addition, self-employed individuals were 
excluded from the analysis because the database contained no reliable information 
on their income. We imposed a maximum age of 44 for inclusion in the sample, as 
the probability of having no living parent rises with age. We assumed that setting an 
age limit of 44 would mean that for most couples in the sample, their parents would 
still be alive. We did not have any information on the status of the parents, as we 
only observed them in our panel when the adult children returned to the parental 
home. With these restrictions taken into account, we used data from 25,444 moth- 
ers, of whom 57.9% were divorced and 42.196 had been previously living with a 
partner without being married. We used data from 20,108 fathers, of whom 63.4% 
were divorced and 36.696 had experienced the dissolution of an unmarried 
cohabitation. 

The data used for the analyses was organised as a person-file. Longitudinal infor- 
mation for each year from 2007—2013 was used to determine whether the parents 
returned to the parental home within 4 years (t + 4) of their break-up in 2007, 2008, 
or 2009. For the independent variables and the control variables, longitudinal infor- 
mation was used only from the year prior to the break-up (t—1). Since we were 
estimating person-level logistic regressions, no time-varying information was 
included in the analyses. The structure of the data is illustrated in Fig. 5.1. 


Variables 


The dependent variable was a dummy variable indicating that an individual had 
returned to the parental home after a break-up. When the administrative data indi- 
cated that the individual had registered at the same address as (at least) one of his/ 
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her parents, the dependent variable showed unity. We did not take the timing of the 
return into account. Thus, whenever we observed a return, the dependent variable 
was coded as “return” (1). We had no information on who moved in with whom, but 
with the age selection set at 44, we assumed that the ex-partner joined the parental 
home, and not vice versa (for example, in response to care needs). Therefore, the 
dependent variable should be interpreted as merely referring to the ex-partner shar- 
ing a household with (at least) one parent. 

All models were controlled for the migrant status of each respondent. We distin- 
guished the fathers and mothers who were of Belgian origin from those who were 
of Turkish or Moroccan origin, and were second- (or later-) generation migrants. 
The Belgian respondents were used as a reference category in all models. In addi- 
tion to controlling for the background of each respondent, we controlled for the 
background of the former partner. We used three dummies representing (1) the first 
generation, (2) the second generation of the same origin, and (3) the mixed charac- 
ter of the couple when the partner was of another origin. 

We controlled for a number of background variables. These variables refer to 
differences between the formerly married or cohabiting partners, welfare depen- 
dency, age (mean-centred plus age squared), and region (Flanders, Wallonia, 
Brussels Capital Region). The control variable “having young children in the house- 
hold" (at t—1) measured the presence of children younger than 3 years old. The total 
number of children of the ex-couple is self-explanatory. Labour market participa- 
tion was measured with two dummies: employed full-time (more than 80%) or part- 
time (80% or less). The reference category was made up of respondents who were 
either not active on the labour market or unemployed. Individual income included 
the respondent's earnings from employment, as well as any public transfers s/he 
received due to the disability or career interruption of the ex-partner. Childcare 
transfers or partner alimony payments were not included in the income data. Since 
partner alimony was structurally reduced by the law of 2007, only the absence of 
information on childcare transfers limited our ability to assess the respondents' total 
income. In the Belgian context, welfare benefits are based on an individual's prior 
labour market experience and household size. There are no specific public subsidies 
aimed at separated or divorced men and women or immigrants. However, previous 
studies have shown that people with a migrant background tend to have a higher 
level of welfare dependency than their native-born counterparts (Carpentier et al. 
2014). АП models were also estimated separately for men and women. 


Analytical Strategy 


The register data allowed us to determine for each respondent whether the boomer- 
ang effect was observable 4 years after the break-up, while controlling for pre- 
separation characteristics. Using such a large sample had several advantages. First, 
the statistical power was greater, making the parameter estimates more robust. 
Second, it allowed us to examine the boomerang effect in more detail (e.g., 
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including the dissolution of cohabitating unions among groups with a migrant back- 
ground). As far as we know, no other study has ever combined a sample of post- 
dissolution trajectories of this magnitude with a focus on respondents with a migrant 
background. 

We used binary logistic regression to model the return to the parental home 
within 4 years of a union dissolution (Mortelmans 2010). Given that our follow-up 
period was limited to 4 years and our data were yearly, rather than quarterly or 
monthly, performing a discrete-time event history analysis would have offered little 
additional insight beyond that which a regular logistic regression approach could 
provide. 

In a first step, we studied the effects of gender (M1) and migrant status (M2) for 
the complete sample by estimating models for both fathers and mothers. We then 
examined the interaction between gender and migrant status (M3). 

In a second step, we estimated four models for fathers and mothers separately. 
The first two models introduced the migrant background (M1) and the partner back- 
ground (M2). In Model 3, we added variables related to union type and economic 
status (income, dependency, and work status). Model 4 included the interaction 
between migrant background and socio-economic variables (employment, welfare 
dependency, and individual income). Model 5 included the interaction between 
migrant background and the characteristics of the former couple (union type and 
partner background). 

Each model included all of the control variables. 


Results 
Descriptive Analysis 


Table 5.1 provides the descriptive statistics by migration background (Belgian, 
Moroccan, Turkish). Belgians made up 86.9%, Moroccan migrants represented 
9.5%, and Turkish migrants accounted for 3.6% of the sample. The composition of 
the couples in the sample that included a Belgian (ex-) partner was mostly homoge- 
neous. Mixed couples made up less than 20% of the sample, and in most of these 
couples (16%), the migrant partner was from the second generation of any other 
origin group. It is important to note that in most of these previously mixed couples, 
the migrant partner had a migration background other than Moroccan or Turkish. 
Therefore, the frequencies in the column of Belgian couples did not add up to the 
frequencies of mixed couples in which a Moroccan or a Turkish migrant had a 
Belgian partner. Among the individuals with a Moroccan or a Turkish background, 
the shares of partners who were first or second generation were about the same. 
Mixed couples that included a Belgian partner represented around 10% of the sam- 
ple, and there were almost no mixed couples that included a partner with another 
migrant background. Because the share of mixed (non-Belgian) couples was small, 
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Table 5.1 Unweighted frequencies for main variables in year t—1, column percent 


Belgian Moroccan Turkish 

Gender (t—1) 

Men 17752 (45%) 1752 (41%) 604 (37%) 

Women 21848 (55%) 2557 (59%) 1039 (63%) 
Background partner (t—1) 

Partner = 1st generation 806 (2%) 2065 (48%) 823 (50%) 

Partner = 2nd generation 6227 (16%) 1749 (41%) 651 (40%) 

Partner = Belgian 32567 (82%) 491 (11%) 164 (9.9%) 

Partner = Other 4 (0.1%) 5 (0.3%) 
Welfare state dependency (t—1) 

0% 22724 (57%) 1362 (32%) 379 (23%) 

1-19% 10559 (27%) 932 (22%) 411 (25%) 

20-39% 2454 (6%) 501 (12%) 233 (14%) 

40-59% 973 (2%) 283 (6%) 130 (8%) 

60-79% 661 (2%) 269 (6%) 87 (5%) 

80-100% 2229 (6%) 962 (22%) 404 (25%) 
Employment status (t—1) 

Full-time 21717 (54.8%) 1319 (30.6%) 455 (27.7%) 

Part-time 13054 (33.0%) 1465 (34.0%) 572 (34.8%) 

Inactive or unemployed 4829 (12.2%) 1525 (35.4%) 616 (37.5%) 
Young child (<3 year) in hh. (t—1) 27562 (70%) 3419 (79%) 1120 (68%) 
Number of children (t—1) (mean) 1.21 1.25 1.33 
Married couple 13982 (35%) 2768 (64%) 1154 (70%) 
Mean age (t—1) 

Man 30.4 29.5 28.4 

Woman 29.4 27:7 27.3 
Керіоп 

Flanders 23857 (60%) 1398 (32%) 798 (48%) 

Brussels capital region 2056 (5%) 1965 (46%) 406 (25%) 

Wallonia 13,687 (35%) 946 (22%) 439 (27%) 
Returns to the parental home 

Man 4400 (25%) 448 (26%) 214 (35%) 

Woman 4467 (20%) 509 (20%) 219 (21%) 
Subjects (t—1) 39600 4309 1643 


Source: Belgian Crossroads Bank for Social Security, calculations by authors 


we decided to include both Belgian partners and partners and other nationalities in 
the reference category in our multivariate models. Looking at Table 5.1, we can 


clearly see that the comparison mainly involved Belgian partners. 


The individual characteristics of the ex-partners were generally similar. In terms 
of age, no major differences were found. However, the share of couples who were 
married was larger in the Turkish and Moroccan communities than in the Belgian 
sample. Although our aim was to include in the analysis equal shares of married and 
cohabiting couples (which we succeeded in doing in the original Belgian sample), 
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the number of cohabitating couples among the Turks and the Moroccans was too 
low to allow us to include equal shares of the two relationship types. It also appears 
that the Moroccan ex-partners were more likely to have young children in the house- 
hold than the Belgian or the Turkish ex-partners. Among the Belgian ex-partners, 
the regional spread was in line with that of the overall population: i.e., 60% were 
from the North (Flanders) and 4096 were from the South or Brussels. Among the 
ex-partners with a migrant background, much higher percentages were from the 
Brussels Capital Region. 

When we examined the economic backgrounds of the former couples, we 
observed that large shares were working full-time before the break-up. However, 
compared to the Belgian couples, the couples in the Moroccan and Turkish com- 
munities were more likely to be inactive or unemployed, and to be dependent on 
welfare state transfers. These observations confirmed our assumption that the 
Moroccan and Turkish households were, on average, in a weaker economic position 
than their Belgian counterparts. 


Regression Results 


In a first step of the multivariate analyses, three models were estimated on the total 
sample (Table 5.2). The first model showed an overall effect that women with chil- 
dren returned less to the parental home after a break-up than men. This finding 
confirmed our hypothesis 1, which stated that the boomerang effect after a break-up 
is a gendered process. The second model, which added the migrant background of 
the parent, showed a significant positive effect of having a Turkish background. The 


Table 5.2 Logistic regression of returning to the parental home, (0: not returning to parental 
home, 1: returning to parental home), unstandardized coefficients 


MI M2 M3 
Intercept 4.16 жж 14.18 5 4.16 kkk 
Gender (Ref. = Man) 
Woman —0.40 жж —0.40 Жжжж —0.36 Жжжж 
Migrant background (Ref. = Belgian) 
^ Moroccan 0.12 * 0.47 жж 
Turkish 0.35 Жжжж 1.28 Жжжж 
Gender x Migrant 
/. Woman x Moroccan —0.24 жж 
Woman x Turkish —0.59 Жжжж 


Source: Belgian Crossroads Bank for Social Security, calculations by the authors 

Notes: All models are also controlled for Age, Age’, Partner origin (Ref. = Belgian+Other), 
Married (Ref. = Cohabiting), Working full-time & working part-time (Ref. = Inactive or unem- 
ployed), Individual income, region in Belgium, share of welfare state dependency, young child 
(<3 year) in the household; number of children in the household. Significance levels: * p < .05; ** 
p<.01; xxx p < .001 
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Turks were more likely than the Belgians to return to the parental home. This was 
also the case for the Moroccans, but this effect was significant only after control 
variables were added. The effect for Moroccans was also much smaller than the 
effect for the Turks, and its significance was also on p < 0.05. Nevertheless, the 
model confirmed hypothesis 2, as it showed that Belgian ex-partners were signifi- 
cantly less likely to return to the parental home than ex-partners with a migrant 
background. When interacting gender and background in model 3 (hypothesis 3), 
we found that women in both groups were far less likely than men to return to the 
parental home. This was shown to be the case for both Turkish and Moroccan 
women; but again, the effect was found to be more pronounced in the Turkish 
community. 

To test our hypotheses by gender, we estimated separate models for men and 
women, as shown in Tables 5.3 and 5.4. Table 5.3 presents the results for men. In 
Model 1, we observed a strong positive effect of returning to the parental home for 
Turkish fathers. For Moroccan fathers, the effect was weaker, although still signifi- 
cant. When controlling for the previous partner (M2), we found higher odds of 
returning to the parental home for Moroccan fathers (M3). However, in the interac- 
tion models (M4 and M5), the effect of returning again disappeared for the Moroccan 
fathers. A second observation from Model 2 was that the migrant background of the 
previous partner mattered for men. When coupled with a partner from the first gen- 
eration, men were less likely to return to the parental home. When the previous 
partner was from the second or third generation, men were no less likely to return to 
the parental home than they were if their former partner was Belgian. Having been 
married rather than cohabiting was found to slightly increase the likelihood of 
returning to the parental home. 

Both of the income-related components were shown to be negative. In Model 3, 
we learned that having a higher income reduced the odds of returning to the parental 
home after a break-up. In addition, the more a father depended on welfare benefits, 
the less likely he was to return to the parental home. However, being employed 
increased the probability of returning for fathers, but only if they were working full- 
time (as was the case for most of the fathers in the sample). 

Models 4 and 5 in Table 5.3 tested the hypotheses on the interactions between 
migrant background and economic resources and family composition. With respect 
to economic resources, the findings indicated that having a high individual income 
had different implications for Belgians than for individuals with a migration back- 
ground. Compared to their Belgian counterparts, higher-income individuals with a 
migration background were more likely to return to the parental home. For fathers 
with a Moroccan or – in particular – a Turkish background, the pattern even reversed, 
with the association between individual income and the likelihood of returning to 
the parental home turning positive. Moreover, compared to Belgian fathers, the 
effects of full- and part-time employment Moroccan and Turkish fathers were 
reversed, although these differences were not statistically significant. The effect of 
welfare dependency on the likelihood of returning to the parental home was found 
to be rather similar across all three groups. The interaction in Model 5 showed that 
the effect of whether a couple had been married on the likelihood of returning to the 
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Table 5.3 Logistic regression of returning to the parental home, 0: not returning to parental home, 
1: returning to parental home, unstandardized coefficients, men 


MI M2 M3 M4 M5 

Intercept 3.12 xx [3.21 [see |3.31 | eee | 3.36 жжж |3330 | ek 
Migrant background (Ref. = Belgian) 

Moroccan 0.17 | x 0.24 |жж |0.27 xx | 0.16 0.16 

Turkish 0.59 | жжж |0.67 |жж» 0.69 sex | 0.46 0.90 жж 
Work status (Ref = Inactive or- unemployed) 

Full-time (t—1) 0.24 |жж | 0.28 жж 0.23 жж 

Part-time (1—1) 0.13 0.15 0.12 
Welfare dependency —0.32 xx | —0.33. pee |—0.32 |жжж 
(t-1) 
Individual income —0.14 xxx |—0.15 |ж»ж |—0.14 exe 
(t-1) 
Married (t—1) (ref. = 0.08 |» 0.10 |» 0.10 * 0.09 * 
cohabiting) 
Partner background (ref. = other) 

First generation —0.29 | жжж |—0.26 |жж |—0.27 |»ж»ж |—0.21 | * 

Second generation —0.07 —0.08 —0.08 —0.09 
Interactions with migrant background 

Moroccan x —0.32 

Full-time 

Moroccan x —0.17 

Part-time 

Moroccan x Welfare 0.08 

dependency 

Moroccan x 0.19 * 

Individual income 

Moroccan x Married 0.11 

Moroccan x Partner —0.02 

= Ist generation 

Moroccan x Partner 0.07 

= 2nd generation 

Turkish x Full-time —0.52 

Turkish x Part-time —0.11 

Turkish x Welfare 0.10 

dependency 

Turkish x Individual 0.33 * 

income 

Turkish x Married —0.25 

Turkish x Partner = —0.17 

1st generation 

Turkish x Partner = 0.05 


2nd generation 


Source: Belgian Crossroads Bank for Social Security, calculations by the authors 


Notes: All models are also controlled for Age, Age’, region in Belgium, young child (<3 year) in 
the household; number of children in the household. Significance levels: «p < .05; **p < .01; 


жар < .001 
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Table 5.4 Logistic regression of returning to the parental home, 0: not returning to parental home, 
1: returning to parental home, unstandardized coefficients, women 


MI M2 M3 M4 М5 

Шїегсерї 2.36 Jee |240 |e |3.02 ee (2.99 |ж»ж |3.01 | жж 
Migrant background (Ref. = Belgian) 

Moroccan —0.16 | * —0.10 —0.04 0.03 —0.58 | жж 

Turkish 0.08 0.01 0.08 041 | x —0.07 
Work status (Ref = Inactive or- unemployed) 

Full-time (t-1) 0.47 xxx |0.50 see 048 |жжж 

Part-time (t—1) 0.20 |» |0.33 | ee | 0.30 |ж»ж 
Welfare dependency —0.26 |жж |—0.20 |жж |—0.26 | see 
(t-1) 
Individual income —0.08 | жеж |—0.08 |жж | —0.08 xx 
(t-1) 
Married (t—1) (Ref. = 0.02 0.04 0.04 —0.01 
Cohabiting) 
Partner background (Ref. 2 Other) 

First generation —0.15 | —0.06 —0.06 —0.02 

Second generation —0.06 —0.04 —0.04 —0.08 
Interactions with migrant background 

Moroccan x —0.13 

Full-time 

Moroccan x —0.15 

Part-time 

Moroccan x Welfare —0.13 

dependency 

Moroccan x 0.05 

Individual income 

Moroccan x Married 0.38 | x 

Moroccan x 0.25 

Partner = 1st 

generation 

Moroccan x 0.40 

Partner = 2nd 

generation 

Turkish x Full-time 0.02 

Turkish x Part-time —0.39 

Turkish x Welfare —0.55 | 

dependency 

Turkish x Individual —0.02 

income 

Turkish x Married 0.46 

Turkish x Partner = —0.44 

Ist generation 

Turkish x Partner = 0.14 


2nd generation 


Source: Belgian Crossroads Bank for Social Security, calculations by the authors 

Notes: All models are also controlled for Age, Age’, region in Belgium, young child («3 year) in 
the household; number of children in the household. Significance levels: *p < .05; **p < .01; 
жежр < .001 
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parental home did not vary by origin group, or by the migration background of the 
partner (1.е., no differences were observed between Moroccan and Turkish fathers). 
The main effect of having a first-generation ex-partner decreased in this model, but 
stayed significant. 

For women, the same five models were estimated (see Table 5.4). The first 
important result was found in Models 1 to 3: namely, that the main effects of the 
migration background of the woman and of her former partner on her likelihood of 
returning to the parental home were non-significant. We already showed in Table 5.2 
that mothers were significantly less likely than fathers to return to the parental 
home. This overall pattern did not differ among Belgian, Moroccan, and Turkish 
mothers. When we looked at the effect of the woman's previous partner, we found 
that having a first-generation partner had a significant negative effect, but that this 
effect disappeared as soon as we controlled for other factors in Model 3. Again, our 
results indicated that the characteristics of a mother's previous partner did not play 
a role in her decision to return (or, rather, not to return) to the parental home. No 
differences in the likelihood of returning to the parental home were found between 
mothers depending on whether they had been married or cohabiting. 

Individual economic resources played a similar role for all mothers. Among 
mothers, having a higher income or being dependent on welfare was associated with 
a lower likelihood of returning to the parental home. The effect of work status on the 
likelihood of returning to the parental home for mothers was similar to that for 
fathers. Mothers who were working full-time or part-time were more likely than 
those who were inactive or unemployed to return. It thus appears that the decision 
to return to the parental home was affected by the challenges single mothers face in 
combining work and family. Like for fathers, the interaction effects with migrant 
background (Models 4 and 5 in Table 5.4) for mothers did not differ much across the 
Moroccan and Turkish origin groups. The findings indicated that welfare depen- 
dency played a different role for Turkish than for Moroccan mothers, although why 
this was the case is unclear. The results further showed that Moroccan women who 
had been married were more likely than those who had been cohabiting to return to 
the parental home following a union dissolution. 

Before turning to the discussion, we should point out the effects of some control 
variables (not shown in the tables). Age was found to be highly significant and nega- 
tive both among men and women. The registers did not provide an indicator for 
home ownership or assets. However, age can be considered a proxy for this indica- 
tor, as older people are more likely than younger people to own a home and to have 
sizeable financial assets. Thus, it appears likely that the negative effect of age, in 
addition to the negative effect of income, confirmed our assumption that the accu- 
mulation of wealth gave the former partners more freedom, and enabled them to 
remain independent of their parents. The regional differences we observed were 
also striking, with the boomerang effect being more pronounced in the North 
(Flanders) than in the South (Wallonia) or Brussels. It is, however, possible, that this 
effect was conflated with the legal status of the former relationship, as marriage is 
still more common in Flanders than in Wallonia. 
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With regard to children, we saw no effects in any of the models for men. Among 
men, neither the presence of young children nor the total number of children 
appeared to played a role in the decision to return to the parental home. The findings 
showed that among women, both effects were highly significant, but were in oppo- 
site directions. The presence of young children made it more likely that a woman 
would to return to the parental home, which illustrates the importance of work-life 
balance for single mothers. However, effect of the total number of children was 
negative, which indicates that having a larger family made it more difficult for a 
woman to return to her parents’ home. 


Discussion and Conclusion 


This research addressed several new issues related to the study of the “boomerang 
effect”. We focused on the housing strategies of ex-partners with children after the 
end of either a marriage or a cohabiting relationship. Whereas most previous studies 
on adult children returning to the parental home focused on young adults, we 
focused on adults who had children of their own. Furthermore, we expanded our 
knowledge on this topic by looking at how cultural heterogeneity and gender influ- 
enced the likelihood of returning to the parental home. While the divorce rate is still 
lower among migrant couples with a Turkish or a Moroccan background than it is 
among native Belgians, it has been rising (Corijn and Lodewijckx 2009). Moreover, 
although the housing choices of individuals are subject to the same general mecha- 
nisms (e.g., their economic resources), regardless of their migration background, it 
is likely that the propensity of newly single parents to return to the home of their 
own parents is related to their cultural background and the societal position of their 
ethnic group. 

Among people with a Turkish or Maghreb background — who make up 2.1% and 
3.2% of the Belgian population, respectively (Noppe et al. 2018) — maintaining fam- 
ily and community ties and intergenerational support are often valued over asserting 
autonomy and independence from one’s parents. However, in communities that 
hold on to these more traditional values, divorcees are likely to face stigma and 
negative attitudes, especially if they are women (Koelet et al. 2009b). Our expecta- 
tion (hypothesis 3) that fathers with a Turkish or a Moroccan background would be 
more likely to return to the parental home than mothers of the same origin groups 
was only partly confirmed after controlling for relevant socio-economic and demo- 
graphic factors. The initial models showed that, net of other effects, fathers were 
more likely than mothers to return to their parents’ home (hypothesis 1), and that 
these associations were stronger for fathers and mothers with either a Turkish or a 
Moroccan background (hypothesis 2). 

The separate models for men and women revealed that economic and family 
characteristics did not affect all of the subgroups in the same way. More specifically, 
when we interacted migrant background with these characteristics, we found that 
family and economic characteristics operated differently for men and women with 
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migrant backgrounds. We found, for example, that for men with a Moroccan or a 
Turkish background, the interaction term for economic resources was both positive 
and larger in absolute terms than the negative base effect. In other words, while hav- 
ing a higher income decreased the probability of returning to the parental home for 
Belgian men, it increased probability for men with a migrant background. These 
results suggest that for these men, the cultural norm of maintaining close ties with 
family outweighed their desire to live independently. Another potential explanation 
for this finding is that these men faced discrimination in the housing market. A sur- 
vey conducted by Heylen et al. (2007) found that 2696 of Flemish owners of apart- 
ment buildings said they prefer to look for another tenant if an applicant has a 
migrant background. Heylen et al. (2007) found that although this share was lower 
among the private owners surveyed who rent out social housing, it was still 8.6%. 
These findings imply that whether it is due to actual or statistical discrimination, 
people with migrant backgrounds have, ceteris paribus, more trouble finding suit- 
able housing than native Belgians, even when they have sufficient means to live 
independently. 

No such associations were found for women. However, Turkish mothers who 
were dependent on welfare were shown to have a lower probability of returning to 
the parental home than other groups. This might be because these single mothers 
were at risk of losing (part of) their means-tested benefits if they moved into their 
parents’ household. Another potential explanation for this finding is that because 
women tend to be the primary carers for their children, these women might have 
been eligible for social housing. Moreover, as the stigma attached to divorce is 
greater for women than for men in the Turkish and Moroccan communities (Koelet 
et al. 2009b), these women might have preferred to be independent. This would also 
explain why the same association was not found for men. 

There are several limitations to our study. First, although it is known that chil- 
dren are more likely to reside with their mother than with their father after a divorce, 
we were not able to explicitly control for these arrangements. As a result, the asso- 
ciations we found might suffer from omitted variable bias. In addition, we could not 
control for the characteristics of the parents of the separated and divorced individu- 
als in our sample. These characteristics are important, as they might have shown 
that in some of these families, returning home was not feasible economically, or that 
the parents’ values either facilitated or hindered the return of their child after a 
divorce or a separation. Finally, the register data did not allow us to control for the 
educational attainment or the job status of either the adult children or their parents. 
Since these are crucial components of an individual's SES, this is a notable blind 
spot in our analyses. Even though the registers offer a large amount of statistical 
power, missing information on educational attainment or on the parents' character- 
istics (e.g., the size of the parents’ residence) is a considerable limitation of this 
study. Higher levels of education are usually associated with more liberal attitudes 
towards marriage and divorce (Kalmijn and Kraaykamp 2007), although these 
effects are likely smaller for migrant populations than they are for majority popula- 
tions (Kalmijn and Kraaykamp 2018). 
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In conclusion, this research has furthered our understanding of the tendency of 
parents to return to the home of their own parents after a relationship break-up by 
looking at differences in these patterns by gender and cultural background, and at 
the effects of socioeconomic and family indicators on the likelihood of returning. 
Research on divorce and separation has consistently shown that union dissolution is 
associated with financial downturns, especially for women. One of the strategies 
divorcees use to deal with their challenging circumstances is to return to the parental 
home. Especially when (young) children are living in the household, this strategy 
could free up parents to explore other potential coping strategies, such as increasing 
their labour market activities or finding a new partner. There are, however, barriers 
to employing these strategies, such as the welfare traps inherent to the system. 
Conversely, cultural norms can encourage or discourage a return to the parental 
home. Future research should investigate whether the decision to return to the 
parental home is beneficial for the financial and/or the subjective wellbeing of both 
the divorced parents and their children. Given that around 20% of Belgian children 
are living in households that are at risk of poverty (Vandenbroucke and Vinck 2015), 
gaining additional insight into the effectiveness of the various coping mechanisms 
parents turn to after a relationship ends is indispensible. 
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Introduction 


Gender equality and shared parenting are closely related in Sweden. The premise 
that parents should share the responsibility for their children has strong support in 
Sweden, and is rarely contested in either the public or the political discourse. The 
concept of shared parenting is supported by research pointing to the positive aspects 
of gender-equal parenting, and especially of the involvement of the father (Hwang 
and Lamb 1997; Sarkadi et al. 2007). There is also a growing interest in the use of 
parental leave by fathers among both policy-makers and researchers. But what does 
shared parenting mean if the parents are not living together? Is gender-equal parent- 
ing practised in such cases? Is sharing the responsibility for care possible after the 
child’s parents separate? Sweden is the ideal setting for investigating these ques- 
tions, not only because a substantial share of Swedish parents lives apart, but 
because Sweden has high levels of gender equality, not least among parents. For 
instance, in Sweden, nine out of ten fathers take some parental leave, and 79% of all 
mothers with preschool children participate in the labour force (compared to 93% 
of equivalent group fathers, see scb.se). The country also has strong norms and high 
levels of agreement about the positive aspects of gender equality, including for par- 
enting (Valarino et al. 2018). In this study, we investigate how parental care is shared 
by estimating the uptake of parental leave by mothers and fathers. 

In Sweden, parental leave entitlement consists of 16 months of parental benefit 
days that can be used at any time during a child’s preschool years. It is common 
practice for parents to save days for use after the child’s first years of life that enable 
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them to, for example, prolong holidays or bridge days when the child’s preschool is 
closed. Indeed, around half of the days used by fathers and about 15 percent of the 
days used by mothers are taken after the child’s second birthday (www.forsakring- 
skassan.se). As mothers use many more days than fathers early in the child’s life, 
these percentages amount to about 40—50 days for both mothers and fathers. As the 
leave is for each individual child, each of the two parents of the child “owns” half of 
the days, but is permitted to transfer some of his/her days to the other parent. 
Swedish family policy has the explicit aim to enable and encourage the sharing of 
parental leave, regardless of whether the parents are living together. Our investiga- 
tion of the use of parental leave by separated parents sheds light on the question of 
whether this policy goal is being achieved for the subgroup of separated parents. 
Furthermore, our study provides insight into the question of how parents negotiate 
their use parental leave. 

The most common reason cited by parents for why they share the leave unequally 
is that they face economic constraints. In most cases, this means that the family can- 
not afford for the father to stay home for a long period. If the parents are living apart, 
these economic decisions are likely to be made differently. Compared to parents 
who live together, separated parents may, for example, face greater financial pres- 
sures, but will also have more reasons to make decisions individually. Thus, when 
the parents are separated, the parental leave days taken by one parent are less likely 
to benefit the other parent, and each parent has a stronger incentive to save his/her 
own days. In this study, we will compare the use of parental leave between parents 
who did and did not separate, and analyse how leave use differed depending on the 
age of the child at the time of separation. Our main question is whether having sepa- 
rated led parents to use parental leave differently. While we control for common 
confounding factors of parental separation, we will not be able to make a strict 
causal claim about how separation affects parental leave use. Rather, we see our 
findings as exploratory and descriptive. Nevertheless, we draw some conclusions 
for the question of whether the Swedish parental leave entitlement has been suc- 
cessful in reaching subgroups of parents who separated during their child’s pre- 
school years. The findings will be discussed based on the assumption that the 
parents’ approaches to negotiating leave, and their preferences for taking leave, is 
likely to be affected by a separation. 


Theoretical Considerations 


Earnings-related parental leave provides parents with economic compensation 
while they are caring for their child at home, while also protecting the parents’ 
employment contracts (Blum et al. 2018). However, even if parents are financially 
compensated while taking leave, they may have economic reasons for not taking it, 
such as the fear that being absent from work could damage their career progression 
and future wages (Evertsson and Duvander 2010; Rege and Solli 2013). Moreover, 
most parents do not receive 100% of their previous income while on leave. As a 
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result of these economic incentives and gendered parenting norms — and because of 
physiological considerations like a desire to breastfeed — the mother usually takes 
most of the parental leave, and almost always takes the first part of the leave entitle- 
ment. When the parents live together, they often seek to optimize their household 
economy by having the mother take most of the parental leave and become the main 
carer for the child. Economic reasoning is also the most common justification given 
by Swedish parents for not sharing leave equally (National Social Insurance Board 
2003; Swedish Social Insurance Agency 2013). In the bargaining process used by a 
couple in deciding which partner takes parental leave, the decision-making power 
often rests with the partner who has the most power over the family’s economic 
resources (Lundberg and Pollak 1996), or a common decision is reached based on 
considerations of economic optimisation and specialisation (Becker 1991). The 
decision of how the leave will be shared might also be based on norms and gendered 
behaviour that are rarely questioned (Brines 1994; West and Zimmerman 1987); or 
even on the partners’ preferences for providing child care, which may be gendered 
and contextual (Narvi 2012). 

However, when the parents separate, these motivations for the gendered sharing 
of parental leave may change for several different reasons. First, because the parents 
live in different households after the separation, the economic gains or losses of the 
parent who earns the least are not shared with the other parent. If we assume that 
both parents prefer to be on leave, there are no economic gains associated with not 
using leave for the parent who earns more, and his/her bargaining position becomes 
stronger. As each of the parents has a separate household income, they are likely to 
calculate their gains and losses separately. Nonetheless, the parents still need to 
negotiate how they intend to share a fixed number of parental leave days. From the 
perspective of specialisation, neither parent gains from specialising in either care 
work or paid employment. Indeed, it might be very risky for a separated parent to 
specialise, as spending too little time on either childcare or waged work may lead to 
a deficit that is harmful for the child-parent relationship, or for the economic sus- 
tainability of the one-parent household. 

Furthermore, the norms and preferences regarding parental leave and childcare 
after a separation are likely to be contextual. In a society in which traditional norms 
prevail, the external shock of a separation often leads parents to fall back on gen- 
dered behavioural patterns, with the mother taking the main responsibility for child- 
care. But in a society in which gender-equal parenting is highly valued, the separation 
may actually be a tipping point towards a more equal sharing of parenting responsi- 
bilities, especially given that economic considerations would tend to reinforce such 
an outcome. In this chapter, we will investigate whether separated parents in Sweden 
are indeed more likely to share parenting responsibilities than their cohabiting 
counterparts. It should, however, be noted that a separation is usually accompanied 
by economic constraints that are also likely to influence how parents share leave. 
Financial pressures could make it more difficult for parents to use their leave bene- 
fits, as a single parent may be unable to afford the reduction in income while on 
leave. It is also possible that when parents face economic constraints, they see their 
resources as scarce, and thus become less willing to be generous when negotiating 
how leave days are shared. 
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In sum, the sharing of parental leave after separation becomes a litmus test of 
whether individual concerns about economic optimisation trump gendered behav- 
ioural patterns in a context in which the level of gender equality is fairly high, such 
as in Sweden. Thus, if the advantages associated with specialisation are lost, or the 
bargaining positions of parents change after separation, these factors could become 
more important than normative gendered behavioural patterns, and we would expect 
to find that the separated fathers in our sample used more parental leave than the 
fathers who were partnered. If, however, normative gendered behaviour functions as 
a fall-back position when parents separate, we would expect to see that the sepa- 
rated fathers took fewer leave days than the fathers who were partnered. Moreover, 
we would expect to find that in response to increased economic pressure after a 
separation, both the separated mothers and the separated parents combined used 
fewer days of leave than their non-separated counterparts. 


Institutional Background and Research Question 


Parental Leave 


The parental leave preferences of both parents — that is, whether the father and/or 
the mother want to stay home or participate in the labour market — are major 
unknown factors. Caring for a child is not just a task that is likely to be preferred to 
other household work; it is an investment in the parent-child relationship (Nitsche 
and Grunow 2018). The childcare provided by parents taking parental leave differs 
from other forms of childcare, as it is exchanged for labour market work. Moreover, 
a parent's concerns about the loss of income when taking leave may depend not only 
on his/her own income level, but on the loss of the other parent's potential income 
if the parents share a household (Sundstróm and Duvander 2002). 

In Sweden, a mother and a father are entitled to 8 months of paid parental leave 
each when they have a child, or a combined total of 16 months (480 days). The 
length of the leave entitlement has been extended in several steps since 1974, when 
parents were granted a combined total of 6 months of leave. For children born 
before 2014, these parental benefit days can be used at any time until the child 
reaches age 8 (see www.forsakringskassan.se). Parental leave benefit levels are 
linked to earnings. While parents receive approximately 80% of their previous earn- 
ings over most of the leave period, 3 months of the leave entitlement are compen- 
sated at a low flat rate. Parents who had a low or no income prior to having a child 
receive a low flat rate for the whole leave period. In 1995, one month of leave was 
reserved for each parent. This reform, which was aimed at increasing the uptake of 
leave by fathers, is often referred to as the “daddy month" (or the “mummy month"). 
Also starting in 1995, the leave entitlement was allocated to each individual parent. 
This means that a parent who wants to use more than 240 days needs the other par- 
ent to sign over days to him/her. This was initially done using a paper form, but can 
now be done with an electronic signature. It is important to note that these 
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regulations are the same for parents regardless of whether they are living together. 
A second month was reserved for each parent in 2002, and a third month was 
reserved for each parent in 2016. Since these months were reserved, the share of 
leave taken by fathers has increased substantially (Duvander and Johansson 2012). 
Today, nine out of ten fathers use some parental leave, and fathers use an average of 
slightly more than one-quarter of all of the parental benefit days taken in a year 
(Forsakringskassan.se). 

Parental leave legislation also gives parents the flexibility to mix paid and unpaid 
days, and thus to choose the benefit levels and number of leave days that best fit 
their preferences and their economic circumstances. It is common for Swedish par- 
ents to use both paid and unpaid leave (Duvander and Viklund 2020; Eriksson 
2014). However, the numbers of parental leave days taken and the levels of compen- 
sation parents receive while on leave vary considerably between families. Moreover, 
many parents save days for use during the child’s preschool years. For example, for 
children born in 2007, fathers used an average of 48 days and mothers used an aver- 
age of 54 days after the child’s second birthday (official statistics, Swedish Social 
Insurance Agency, see www.forsakringskassan.se). It should also be emphasised 
that not all parental leave days are used; on average, parents had not used between 
30 and 40 days by the time the child turned age 8, and thus forfeited these days (see 
www.forsakringskassan.se). In most cases, the days that would have been paid at a 
low flat rate were the ones that were left unused. 

Previous studies have shown that in Sweden, the fathers who use the most leave 
and the mothers who use the least leave have higher levels of education (Swedish 
Social Insurance Agency 2013; Duvander and Johansson 2014). Parents who are 
highly educated tend to have better job situations than parents who have less educa- 
tion. For example, a highly educated father may be in a strong position to negotiate 
leave, and a highly educated mother may have an incentive to go back to work early. 
There is evidence that the parents with medium to relatively high income levels take 
the longest leave, while the parents with the highest income levels take somewhat 
shorter periods of leave (Duvander and Viklund 2020). The fathers who take the 
fewest leave days are those who have no earnings and/or no employment. As the 
mothers in the same situation tend to take most of their leave entitlement, it is clear 
that gendered norms interact with economic conditions in determining how much 
leave parents take. Attitudes also seem to affect the uptake of leave, as the fathers 
who have the most gender-equal attitudes and the mothers who are the most family- 
oriented tend to use the most leave (Duvander 2014). 


Parental Responsibilities after Separation 


In Sweden, the principle that both the mother and the father are equally responsible 
for their children is reinforced, regardless of whether they live together. Rates of 
parental separation were increasing in Sweden up to the turn of the century, 
and have since been stable or even slightly declining (Statistics Sweden 2013). 
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While parental separation is relatively frequent in Sweden, it is less common for a 
mother to be single from the beginning of her child’s life. Only around one in 20 
children in Sweden are born to a single mother, and this share does not seem to be 
increasing over time (Thomson and Eriksson 2013). However, around one in four 
children experience a parental separation during their childhood years (children 
aged 0-17 years, Statistics Sweden 2014), and around one in five children experi- 
ence a parental separation during their preschool years (own calculations). Most 
Swedish parents have joint legal custody after they separate. Although the expecta- 
tions for the mother and the father after they separate have been — and still are to a 
large extent — different, joint custody after separation has been permitted since 
1976, provided the parents are in agreement (Government proposition 1975/1976: 
170). Since 1998, awarding joint custody has been the default practice (Government 
proposition 1997/98: 7). Policy developments and legislation in Sweden may be 
characterised as increasingly gender-neutral and individualised. Thus, in most 
cases, the mother and the father are granted the same rights and responsibilities in 
relation to their child, regardless of whether they live together. 

However, not all joint custody arrangements are the same. The legal framework 
that regulates the parents’ economic responsibilities to their child has changed sig- 
nificantly over time. While current policy encourages parents to organise these pay- 
ments themselves, it was still common at the beginning of the 2000s for separating 
parents to turn to the Swedish Social Insurance Agency for help in managing these 
transactions, and in determining the amounts to be paid. However, since 2016, the 
parents have been expected to negotiate and agree on such transactions between 
themselves. Thus, current family law is based on the concepts of individual respon- 
sibility, collaboration, and equal power relations between parents (Government 
proposition 2014/2015). 

A parallel development has been the shift towards joint physical custody arrange- 
ments that enable separated parents to continue to share childcare responsibilities 
(Fransson et al. 2015, 2018). Under such an arrangement, the child lives half the 
time with the mother and half the time with the father. The popularity of joint physi- 
cal custody has increased dramatically in recent years. The share of Swedish chil- 
dren with separated parents who live in such an arrangement has risen from just 
1-2% in the mid-1980s to 35-40% in the mid-2010s (Statistics Sweden 2014). 
However, the most common situation for Swedish children is to live primarily with 
their mother after a separation: 30% live only with their mother, and in addition more 
than 20% live with their mother most of the time. Less than 5% of the children of 
separated parents live only with their father, and less than 5% live with their father 
most of the time (Statistics Sweden 2014). As there are no registers that track where 
the children of separated parents live, these statistics are based on surveys. Thus, 
estimates differ between sources, and have large confidence margins. 

Although a majority of Swedish children are not living with both parents follow- 
ing a separation, the frequency of their contact with the non-residential parent seems 
to have increased. In Sweden, there is a strong social norm that a father should 
continue to be involved in his child’s life after a separation. Family policy measures, 
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such as parental leave, temporary parental leave, and child allowance, make no dis- 
tinction between parents based on whether they live with their children, and are 
available to all parents with custody. The gender-equal sharing of parental leave is 
an important component of the aim to create a gender-equal society in Sweden. This 
overarching goal of gender equality is reflected not just in the country’s family 
policy, but in its labour market policy and other parts of the political agenda. 

The strong norm that childcare responsibilities should be shared equally by the 
parents regardless of gender leads us to expect that fathers will be less inclined to 
transfer their half of the days to the mother after a separation. Thus, parental leave 
may be used on a more gender-equal basis following a separation, which would 
indicate that parents are sharing responsibility for their children. Nevertheless, 
while there has been a shift towards a more gender-equal and individualised distri- 
bution of responsibilities for children, it is also important to keep in mind that even 
in Sweden, gendered structures still prevail. Parental leave use statistics, data from 
time use studies, and parents’ reports of who is responsible for various childcare 
tasks all indicate that mothers continue to be the main care providers (Swedish 
Social Insurance Agency 2013; Neilson 2016). In addition, as there is still a gender 
pay gap, fathers’ opportunity costs are higher than those of mothers when using 
leave. Thus, it is also possible that when parents separate, the mother takes on the 
bulk of the care responsibilities, and the father’s use of parental leave is reduced. 

Our contradictory expectations of whether separated parents in Sweden share 
leave more or less than cohabiting parents leads us to formulate the following 
research questions: Did fathers and mothers who separated use more or less parental 
leave individually than non-separating fathers and mothers? And, what impact did 
separation have on the total amount of parental leave used? 


Data and Analytical Strategy 


Data 


Administrative register data from the Swedish Social Insurance Agency are used for 
the analysis. The sample covers the parents of all children born in Sweden in 2002 
and 2003, and the observation period is the full 8 years during which parental leave 
could be used. For these two cohorts, the same parental leave regulations applied. 
Parents with custody had the right to 8 months of leave, but could transfer all but 
two of these months to the other parent. To ensure that the parental leave was not 
used for other children in the family, the sample is restricted to first-born children, 
and the models control for continued childbearing. To ensure that both parents were 
engaged in childrearing, we included in the sample only parents who had lived 
together previously, and had joint custody for the whole study period. For the sake 
of simplicity, parents who lived with each other again after separating were excluded. 
We also excluded parents who emigrated or died during the observation period, and 
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parents of children who emigrated or died. In addition, we excluded parents of chil- 
dren who were born abroad, adopted, or multiple births, as special rules for parental 
leave apply in these cases. Finally, we excluded same-sex couples, as our interest 
here is in examining changes in gender equality. After applying the above criteria, 
the total number of parental couples in the sample was 63,040. 

The data provide detailed information on childbearing, annual income, and 
social insurance benefits, including parental leave benefits. They also contain infor- 
mation on the parents’ individual characteristics, such as sex, birth year, educational 
level, and country of birth; and on the birth order of the child. The dependent vari- 
able is the categorised number of days of parental leave used. 

Our indicator of the parents’ status as living together or separated was based on 
whether they were registered as living at the same address. We assumed that the 
parents of a common child who were registered at the same address were living 
together as a couple. If a parent moved to another address (or if both parents moved 
to different addresses), we assumed that the parents separated. There is a marginal 
risk that parents who were registered as living together were not living together as a 
couple if, for example, they were living in separate dwelling units at the same 
address (e.g., if they were living in the same building block with multiple apart- 
ments). There is also some fuzziness regarding the exact timing of separation, as the 
separation process can be gradual, and a change of address may come later. As the 
data do not include information on civil status, we were unable to tell when a poten- 
tial divorce took place. In the Swedish context, the consequences of separating after 
cohabiting and divorcing after being married are likely to be similar for parents, as 
the legal differences between these types of unions are slight, and cohabitation is 
completely accepted. 

It is obviously the case that the number of parental leave days a mother and a 
father can use is restricted by the number of days provided for in the legislation, and 
by the number of days used by the other parent. However, we found a surprising 
amount of variation not just in the extent to which the days the parents used were 
correlated, but in the total number of days they took. While it was quite common for 
a father to use no days in the first 2 years of his child’s life, the most common pat- 
tern observed among fathers was to use exactly 60 days, which corresponds to the 
2 months "reserved" for the father. Among mothers, using no leave was found to be 
very uncommon, but a peak was observed at 240 days; i.e., at the point at which half 
of all of the days had been used. It is likely that when the mother had used half of 
all of the days, the father started to use the other half, but spread his days out over 
the child’s preschool years. It is also possible that in such cases, the father was not 
giving the mother permission to use “his” allocated days, but that he was not using 
them either. The most common pattern found for mothers was to use 330 days, 
which in most cases meant that the mother was using days with earnings-related 
benefits, and not days that would have been paid at a low flat rate. 
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Description of the Sample 


In the descriptive Table 6.1, the distribution of leave use is categorised into the four 
categories used in the multinomial regression. The table shows in the last column 
how common the categories of use are by year of separation, and compared to the 
distribution among parents who did not separate. We see clear patterns. For exam- 
ple, using no leave was much more common among fathers who separated early. 
Still, itis worth pointing out that almost half of the fathers who separated in the first 
year of their child’s life used more than 2 months of leave during their child’s first 
2 years. In an international perspective, this number can be considered high. 

In Table 6.2, we see the background variables used in the regressions. While 
separating in the first year of the child’s life was quite uncommon, the separation 
rates were stable thereafter, at between 2% and 3% of all couples separating every 
year. On average, the mother was younger and both the mother and the father had 
lower income levels the year before the child was born in couples who separated 
than in couples who stayed together. The separating couples were also more likely 
to have a lower educational level. Finally, separation was more common among 
foreign-born parents. 


Analytical Strategy 


We will use multinomial logistic regression analysis to investigate whether the sepa- 
rating parents used parental leave to a greater or lesser extent than the parents who 
were living together over the first 8 years of their first-born child’s life. Our main 
focus is on the question of whether parental leave use differs between the parents 
who separated and those who did not. First, we analyse the mothers’, the fathers’, 
and the total number of days used in interaction with the time when the separation 
took place. In these analyses, we follow the parents for 8 years, and the outcome is 
the completed number of days. The models include background variables on each 
parent’s age at childbirth, income the year before childbirth, educational level, and 
whether s/he is foreign-born. The full models can be found in the appendix. Here, 
we will focus on presenting the model results by the child’s age at separation. 
Next, to differentiate any diverging patterns of leave use before and after separa- 
tion, we analyse these periods separately. We compare parental leave use before and 
after separation for couples who separated at different ages of the child to the paren- 
tal leave use of couples who did not separate using a bivariate regression model. 
Specifically, we perform seven bivariate regressions, with each regression including 
those couples who separated when the child was k years old, and those who did not 
separate. In each regression, we use a bivariate outcome vector (y; «к У; > к) where 
у; <x describes the i:th parents benefit days the years before year k, and у; > ; shows 
the days as from year k (inclusive). We control for the parent's level of education, 
individual income (in quintiles), and age; and for whether the parent was 
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foreign-born. We also control for the birth cohort of the child being 2002 or 2003, 
and for continued childbearing during the observation period. The covariates thus 
include both time-independent as well as time-dependent variables. 

We use a bivariate outcome vector as an empirical strategy to control for indi- 
vidual variations in overall benefit use. If we were to use only the benefit days that 
were taken after separation, any differences found between separated and cohabit- 
ing parents may reflect overall differences in use between the two groups emanating 
from confounding variables; that is, variables that cause variations in both days used 
and separation propensity (Figs. 6.1 and 6.2). 
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Fig. 6.1 Multinomial regression results. Mothers’ use of parental leave (1) up to 240 days, (2) 
241—325 days, (3) 326—335 days (reference), (4) 335-420 days. Relative risk ratios and 9596 con- 
fidence interval 

Note: Further controls in the model were parents’ income, education, and foreign origin (see 
Table 6.3 in the Appendix for the full model) 
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Fig. 6.2 Multinomial regression results. Fathers’ use of parental leave (1) up to 240 days, (2) 
241-325 days, (3) 326—335 days (reference), (4) 335—420 days. Relative risk ratios and 95% con- 
fidence interval 

Note: Further controls in the model were parents’ income, education, and foreign origin (see 
Table 6.4 in the Appendix for the full model) 


One of the estimated regression results that underlies Figs. 6.4, 6.5 and 6.6 is 
found in appendix Table 6.6. The table shows the estimated parameters from a 
bivariate regression for the father’s leave use among those fathers who separated 
when the child was | year old and those who did not separate during the first 8 years 
of the child’s life. Note that we have two columns for the two outcome variables: 
у, <1 = benefit days before the child turns 1 year old, and у; > ,- benefit days from 
when the child turns 1 year old up to child's eighth birthday. 
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Results 


Determinants of Using Parental Leave by Gender: Differences 
Between Parents Who Did and Did Not Separate 


In Fig. 6.1, the relative risk ratio for separated mothers of using different numbers 
of days depending on when they separated compared to mothers who did not sepa- 
rate is presented. The reference category is using between 326 and 335 days; that is, 
11 months of parental leave. The graph in the upper-left corner shows the risk of 
taking a short leave of up to 8 months (240 days) for mothers who separated at vari- 
ous times. The confidence intervals are quite large for this group, and no signifi- 
cantly different risk of taking such a short leave is detected for separated mothers. 
The graph in the upper-right corner shows the relative risk ratios for using between 
8 and 11 months (240-325 days) of leave. It also indicates that the relative risk 
ratios are similar for the separating and non-separating mothers. In the graph at the 
bottom of Fig. 6.1, we can see the relative risk ratios of taking a long leave of up to 
14 months (335-420 days), Again, the difference between the separated and the 
non-separated mothers is quite small. The mothers who separated when their child 
was 2, 3, or 5 years old were somewhat less likely to have used 8 to 11 months of 
leave, but the mothers who separated when their child was 4 years old did not differ 
in their leave usage from the mothers who did not separate. 

Next, in Fig. 6.2, we turn to the fathers’ parental leave use. Here, the reference 
category of use is 55—65 days, or around 2 months. The graph in the upper-right 
corner shows that the fathers who separated at any point during the child’s preschool 
years had a higher probability of not using the leave. It seems that if a father sepa- 
rated early — and especially in the first year of his child’s life — he was less likely to 
take any leave at all. In the graph in the upper-right corner of Fig. 6.2, we can see 
that the fathers who separated were also more likely to use less than 2 months of 
leave. There is no visible difference depending on when the father separated. In the 
graph at the bottom of Fig. 6.2, the relative risk ratios for using more than 2 months 
of leave are displayed. However, they show no difference between separating and 
non-separating fathers in their chances of taking such a long leave. 

In Fig. 6.3, the total leave is considered; that is the combined days used by the 
mother and the father. The maximum length of leave is 16 months, and the reference 
category is having used more than 14 months of leave, but not all of the available 
leave days. We know from the descriptive table that all of the leave days were used 
for fewer than one in ten children, and that the parents used more than 14 months of 
leave (but not the full leave) in only about half of all cases. It thus appears that not 
using all of the benefits for each child was quite common. The graph in the upper- 
right corner indicates that among parents who separated, it was much more common 
with a short leave of up to 13 months. In many cases this means that the low paid 
flat rate days were not used, and thus forfeited. Moreover, it was also more common 
to use between 13 and 14 months of leave; again with quite a few days being 
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Fig. 6.3 Multinomial regression Total use in categories, (1) 480 days, (2) 479—420 days (REF), 
(3) 419—390 days, (4) less than 390 days 

Note: Further controls in the model were parents' income and education, and the foreign origin of 
both parents (see Table 6.5 in the Appendix for the full model) 


forfeited. In the bottom graph of Fig. 6.3, we can also see that the separating parents 
were less likely to have used all of the days; that is, to have maximised their leave. 
There are no clear differences based on the child's age at separation in these models 
of total leave length. 


Taking Leave Before and After Separation 


In the above model, we considered the completed number of days of leave depend- 
ing on when the parents separated. However, the pattern of when the leave days 
were used can, of course, vary depending on whether we are considering the days 
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used before or after the separation. Therefore, we also considered how many days 
were used before and after the separation depending on when the separation hap- 
pened. These results are summarised in Fig. 6.4 for mothers, in Fig. 6.5 for fathers, 
and in Fig. 6.6 for total leave use. Here, the model specification is a bivariate regres- 
sion model with simultaneous estimation of days before and after the separation 
(see Swedish social insurance inspectorare 2017). 

Figure 6.4 indicates that, compared to the mothers who did not separate, the 
mothers who separated in the first year of the child’s life used, on average, twelve 
more days before the separation, and 18 fewer days after the separation. For the 
mothers who separated later in the child’s life, we see no statistically significant 
higher level of use before the separation, but somewhat fewer days used after the 
separation, especially for the mothers who separated relatively early. 

In Fig. 6.5, we can see that the fathers who separated — and especially the fathers 
who separated early — used fewer days after the separation. For the period before the 
separation, we observe large variations in use (seen in the large confidence inter- 
vals), and no indication that fewer days were used. 

Finally, the total number of days used before and after a separation mirror the 
combined number of days used by the mother and the father, as indicated in Fig. 6.6. 
We can see that having separated early was associated with having used more days 
before the separation, and fewer days after. We also find that having separated later 
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Fig. 6.4 Differences between separated and non-separated parents’ benefit days before and after 
separation. Average number of days for mothers 

Note: Further controls in the model were fathers’ and mothers’ age, education, birth country, and 
income quintiles; as well as the child's year of birth and continued childbearing. See Table 6.6 for 
an example of regression; all six regressions for the figure are available upon request 
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Fig. 6.5 Differences between separated and non-separated parents’ benefit days before and after 
separation. Average number of days for fathers 

Note: Further controls in the model were fathers’ and mothers’ age, education, birth country, and 
income quintiles; as well as the child's year of birth and continued childbearing. See Table 6.6 for 
an example of regression; all six regressions for the figure are available upon request 
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Fig. 6.6 Differences between separated and non-separated parents’ benefit days before and after 
separation. Average number of days for the parents together 

Note: Further controls in the model were fathers’ and mothers’ age, education, birth country, and 
income quintiles; as well as the child's year of birth and continued childbearing. See Table 6.6 for 
an example of regression; all six regressions for the figure are available upon request 
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was associated with having used fewer days after the separation. Thus, we can con- 
clude that the major differences in parental leave use between the separated and the 
non-separated parents lie in the patterns of use after the separation. 


Conclusion and Discussion 


In this chapter, we investigated whether parents who separated used their parental 
leave differently than parents who remained together. The underlying question was 
whether parenting responsibilities were shared differently after a separation than 
they were when the parents were living together. This question is specific to the 
Swedish context in the beginning of the 2000s. Sweden is the ideal case for investi- 
gating this issue for a number of reasons. First, parental separation is common in 
Sweden, with up to 20% of all first-born children experiencing a parental separation 
during their preschool years. Second, as parental leave can be used during the whole 
preschool period, it is quite common for parents to have leave days they could share 
after a separation. In addition, parental leave is shared between the mother and the 
father in most cases, also in cases of separation. The leave is set up as an individual 
entitlement that is allocated to each parent, regardless of his/her living arrange- 
ments, but that can be transferred between parents. Thus, it is likely that a separation 
will change the conditions under which parents negotiate how the leave is shared. 
For an international audience, it is paramount to point out the uniqueness in Swedish 
family policy, which emphasises that parents have shared and gender-neutral 
responsibilities to their children, and which assumes parents to collaborate even 
after they have separated. 

We had conflicting expectations about whether parental leave would turn out to 
be shared more or less equally after a separation, and about how many days would 
be used by the mother, the father, and in total. We might have expected that after a 
separation, the parents revert to traditional patterns of sharing, with the mother tak- 
ing on the bulk of the childcare responsibilities, given that the children are still more 
likely live with the mother than the father, and maternal care is still characterised in 
many studies as forming the foundation of childrearing. However, it might also be 
the case that having to negotiate sharing leave renders the situation more gender- 
equal, as the father may be less keen to transfer his days to the mother, and more 
interested in using the days allocated to him. Any negotiations over leave days are 
likely to be framed by the economic pressures that many separated parents face, 
which can make it harder for them to use their leave benefits, and particularly the 
low flat rate days. When we considered parental leave use over the whole period that 
leave was available, we found that the separating mothers used about the same 
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number of days as the non-separating mothers. However, we also found that the 
mothers who separated early used more days before the separation, and then fewer 
days after the separation than the cohabiting mothers. We believe that the more 
intensive use early on was related to the mothers’ economic constraints. Moreover, 
if they were anticipating separating and were already starting to carry the costs of 
caring for their child on their own, the mothers would often not have had the option 
of being flexible and taking unpaid leave. The fathers who separated used fewer 
parental leave days than the fathers who did not separate. The fathers who separated 
were more likely to have used no days; and, if they used days, they often took a short 
leave only. However, most of the fathers who separated used some leave, and the 
probability of using a large number of days (more than 2 months) was as high for 
the fathers who separated as it was for the fathers who did not. Thus, we observed 
more variation in leave use among the separating fathers. We also observed that the 
differences in leave use were mainly related to lower use after a separation. In the 
analysis of the total leave used by the mother and the father, we found that taking a 
shorter leave was more common among the parents who separated. Our findings 
show that these parents together used fewer days after separating, but somewhat 
more days before separating. This pattern was linked to higher use by mothers 
before the separation. It is therefore possible that the mothers were taking more 
leave in anticipation of the coming separation. 

As both the mothers and the fathers used fewer days after they separated, our 
most important conclusion is not about changes in gendered norms or in the strate- 
gies parents use to negotiate leave, but rather about the economic constraints that 
separated parents face. The separated parents did not use the leave to the same 
extent as the non-separated parents. Thus, it appears that parental leave is seen as 
less accessible by parents who separated early. In the end, it is the children of sepa- 
rated parents who are most affected by their parents taking shorter leave periods, as 
they have less access to their parents. This is an obvious policy concern that should 
be addressed. However, it should also be noted that both mothers and fathers use 
parental leave after a separation. In particular, our finding that fathers who separated 
took leave indicates that they continued to be engaged in childrearing after separat- 
ing. In addition, we should emphasise that the data used in this study are for children 
born in the early 2000s, and that we would expect the patterns we observed to 
change over time. Moreover, we do not think that the patterns would be the same 
across different contexts, especially not in societies in which fathers’ participation 
in childcare is not the norm. In terms of the state of gender-equal parenting after 
separation in Sweden, we leave it up to the reader to decide whether they consider 
the glass to be half-full or half-empty. 
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Appendix 


Table 6.3 Multinomial regression result. Mothers’ use of parental leave in categories (1) up to 
240 days, (2) 241—325 days, (3) 326—335 days (Reference), (4) 335-420 days 


Parental leave days 


0-240 241—325 326-335 336-420 
Age at sep 
Age 0 0.801 
Agel 0.861 
Age2 0.813 
Age 3 0.755 * 
Age 4 0.934 
Age 5 0.724 ok 


No separation Ref. 


Income quintile 


1 1.084 

2 0.879 * 
3 Ref. - 
4 0.877 жж 
9 0.58 жж 
Education 

Basic 1.02 
Secondary 1.143 жж 
Tertiary<2 years 0.928 
Tertiary>2 years Ref. 

Migration background 

Foreign born 0.725 |жжж | 0.639 xxx |] 0.854 жж 
Swedish-born Ref. Ref. Ref. 


Relative risk ratios. (see also Fig. 6.1) 
Note: sse р < 0.001; жр < 0.01; х p < 0.05 
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Table 6.4 Multinomial regression result. Fathers’ use of parental leave in categories (1) up to 


240 days, (2) 241—325 days, (3) 326—335 days (Reference), (4) 335—420 days 


Parental leave days 


0-240 241—325 326-335 336-420 
Age at sep 
Age 0 3.004 xx |1.66 xxx |1 0.992 
Agel 2.608 |жжж |1.655 жжж |] 0.93 
Аре 2 2.219 | xxx |1.588 жжж |] 0.944 
Age 3 1.94 xxx | 1.394 жжж |] 1.028 
Age 4 171 | eee |144 жжж |] 0.854 * 
Аре 5 2.133 | exe |1.578 wee |] 1.158 
Мо зерагайоп Ref. Ref. Ref. = 
Income quintile 
Ist quintile 2.876 | *** | 1.012 1 0.56 жж 
2nd quintile 1.859 |жжж |1.11 1 0.868 ** 
3rd quintile Ref. Ref. Ref. - 
4th quintile 0.595 xx | 0.896 * 1 1.043 
5th quintile 1.555 |жжж | 1.115 * 1 0.913 * 
Education 
Basic 1.356 |»» 0.929 1 0.376 Жжж 
Ѕесопаагу 0.931 0.91 * 1 0.516 жж 
Tertiary<2 years 1.110 1.009 1 0.706 жж» 
Tertiary>2 years Ref. Ref. Ref. 
Migration background 
Foreign born 0.756 |жж |1.191 жж 1 2.264 Жжж 
Swedish-born Ref. Ref. Ref. 


Relative risk ratios. (see also Fig. 6.2) 
Note: xxx p < 0.001; sp < 0.01; * p < 0.05 
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Table 6.5 Multinomial regression result. Total use of parental leave in categories (1) up to 
389 days, (2) 390-419 days, (3) 420-479 days (Reference), (4) 480 and more days 


Parental leave days 


0-389 390-419 420-479 480 and more 
Age at sep 
Age 0 1.898 xx | 1.456 жжж |] 0.813 
Agel 1.919 | x | 1.475 жек |] 0.767 * 
Age2 1.898 |ж»ж | 1.471 жжж |] 0.861 
Аре 3 1.735 |ж»ж |1.524 жжж |] 0.975 
Аре 4 1.560 | *** | 1.271 жж |1 0.696 жж 
Age 5 1.707 |ж»ж | 1.254 жж | | 0.783 * 
No separation Ref. Ref. Ref. = 
Income quintile mother 
1st quintile 1.605 |*** | 1.164 жжж |] 1.722 Жжж 
2nd quintile 1.276 |жжж | 1.137 жжж |] 1.116 * 
3rd quintile Ref. Ref. Ref. - 
4th quintile 1.480 |» | 1.090 * 1 1.097 
Sth quintile 1.806 sx | 1.420 жок |] 1.034 
Income quintile father 
1st quintile 1.220 | *** | 1.127 * 1 1.352 Жжж 
2nd quintile 1.494 j|sxx | 1.151 жж |1 1.180 * 
3rd quintile Ref. Ref. Ref. - 
4th quintile 0.858 xx | 0.910 * 1 1.105 
Sth quintile 1.470 sx | 1.085 * 1 1.137 * 
Education 
Both low 0,817 |жжж | 0,959 1 0,985 
Mother low, father high | 0,904 x 0,928 1 1,1 
Mother high, father low | 0,764 | жж | 0,883 жжж |] 1023 
Both high Ref. Ref. Ref. 
Migration background 
Foreign born 0,897 x 0,977 1 0,578 seek 
Swedish-born Ref. Ref. Ref. 


Relative risk ratios. (see also Fig. 6.3) 
Note: жж# p < 0.001; sp < 0.01; p < 0.05 


Table 6.6 OLS-regression results for the fathers’ benefit days before and after the child turned 


1 year old 
Before y; <1 After y; >1 
Separation 
Separation at child's age 1 0.1 —10.6 жж» 
No separation 
Fathers’ age —0.3 —0.8 
<25 уеаг —0.1 0.3 
30—34 уеаг 0.0 —1.0 


(continued) 
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Table 6.6 (continued) 
Before у, <1 After y; > i 
Separation 
35-39 year —1.0 —5.6 жж 
> 40 уеаг Ref. Ref. 
Mothers age 2.5 во —2.1 жж 
<25 уеаг —0.3 1.9 жж 
30-34 year 0.8 0.6 0,618 
35-39 year 0.5 6.7 * 
> 40 уеаг Ref. Ref. 
Parents education 
Both parents > post secondary 5.4 во 244 жж» 
Mother > post secondary. Father <secondary school. | 3.3 dore 11.4 жжж 
Mother <secondary school. Father > post secondary. 0.8 7.2 жж» 
Both parents < secondary school.(Ref) Ref. Ref. 
Migration background 
Parent(s) have foreign background —7.8 жж —11.3 жж» 
Both parents Swedish-born Ref. Ref. 
Income percentile father 
1st quintile —10.3 dore —14.0 жж» 
2nd quintile —0.7 —4.9 жж» 
3rd quintile 0.3 1,1 
4th quintile —3.5 dore —1.6 жж» 
Sth quintile Ref. Ref. 
Income percentile mother 
1st quintile 17.6 dore 7.1 жж» 
2nd quintile 4.8 dore 1.3 жж 
3rd quintile 0.0 6.8 dee 
4th quintile 23 во 16.5 жж 
5th quintile Ref. Ref. 
Cohort first child 
2002 0.1 —3.0 жж 
2003 Ref. Ref. 
New child 
Ist year 7.0 * —16.5 жж 
2па уеаг 11 * —4.4 жж 
Зга уеаг Ref. Ref. 
4th year 0.3 0.5 
Sth year 22 жж —0.1 
6th year 1.3 —2.0 
7th year —0.4 -1.3 
8th year 1.2 4.0 
No new child within 8 years 3.6 dore —4.5 жжж 


У, > 1: = benefit days before the child turns 1 year old and y; > ,- benefit days from when the child 


turns | year old up to the child’s eighth birthday 


Note: Only fathers who separated when the child was 1 year old and those who did not separate at 
all during the first 8 years of the child's life. se p < 0.001; xp < 0.01; * p < 0.05 
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Divorce, Emotions, and Legal Regulations: ss 
Shared Parenting in a Climate of Fear 


Elena Moore 


Introduction 


Much of the research on divorce and personal relationships has overlooked the role 
of emotions. The limited research available on the emotional experience of divorce 
highlights the ways that divorcees are often denied the legitimacy and space to artic- 
ulate feelings of loss, guilt, and anger, as parents are expected to focus on the best 
interests of the child (Sclater and Piper 1999; Sclater 1998). In essence, the law is 
based on the assumption that divorcing couples can side-line their emotions and 
behave “responsibly” and reasonably when negotiating their divorce. This chapter 
investigates the lived experience and social relational dimension of fear, as experi- 
enced by a sample of separated and divorced parents. 

Empirical evidence indicates that the level of post-divorce parental involvement 
is far greater today than it was in previous decades. Most European countries have 
adopted a new approach to family law that focuses on both parents (EU Resolution 
2079). But can two parents in a conflicted relationship share parenting? What does 
it take to succeed at shared parenting, and how should each parent involved in such 
an arrangement behave? Moreover, how do parents manage the transition to post- 
divorce family life when the legal certainties of rights and responsibilities do not 
address the uncertainties surrounding their emotional lives? This chapter unpacks 
how a sample of divorced mothers and fathers who engage in a joint parenting 
arrangement, but who have little communication with the other parent, experience 
and manage their feelings of fear. A special focus of this analysis is on the legal 
framework, and how it shapes shared parenting as well as the experience of fear. I 
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argue that divorcees are subject to manifold life course uncertainties that generate 
fear and anxieties. The findings presented in the chapter show how a sample of 
divorced parents manage fear by turning to the courts to solidify their role in sus- 
taining family life. The results also indicate that these parents tend to manage their 
fear by turning to other experts, such as child and family psychologists, who are 
expected to ascertain what is in the child’s best interest. The findings further dem- 
onstrate that mothers’ and fathers’ experiences of fear are gendered, that fear directs 
change in post-separation practices of parenting. 

The empirical data on which this chapter draws are from Ireland. I argue that the 
socio-culturally traditional and restrictive legal context of divorce in Ireland frames 
the level of commitment and emotion work that post-divorce family life requires of 
parents. While the idiosyncrasies of the Irish context are identified, my conclusions 
refer to more general ideas concerning emotion work and commitment that go 
beyond the specifics of the local context. Ireland was one of the last countries in 
Europe to legalise divorce. I have argued elsewhere (2017: 34) that the timing of 
divorce legislation in Ireland gave the legislature a unique opportunity to craft a 
restrictive form of divorce that upholds the sanctity of marriage, but that also 
addresses three major concerns raised in the international literature on divorce in the 
early 1990s: (1) the risk of poverty, (2) parental conflict and the impact on the child, 
and (3) the need to promote and encourage shared parenting and parent-child con- 
tact. In 1995, following a second referendum, Ireland opted to permit no fault-based 
divorce. Previously, divorce in Ireland had been tightly controlled, and the require- 
ments for exiting a marriage were extremely restrictive (Moore 2017). The condi- 
tions or grounds for divorce under Section 5 of the Family Law (Divorce) Act 1996 
were: (1) separation for four years; (2) no prospect of reconciliation; and (3) proper 
provision for the children and the other spouse. Moore (2016) argued that the lon- 
gest periods of actual separation required for divorce are in Ireland, Malta, and 
Cyprus. Although mediation services have been provided by the state free of charge 
since 1986 (Conneely 2002: 1), the uptake of mediation among family law dispu- 
tants remains low (McGowan 2018). The data on which this chapter is based reveal 
some of the practical effects this restrictive legislation has had on family relation- 
ships. However, in May 2019, another referendum was held on the question of 
whether the required waiting period should be reduced to two years. An overwhelm- 
ing majority (82%) voted in favour of amending the law, and it may be hoped that 
the new legislation will greatly improve the lives of children and divorcees by 
reducing the trauma caused by protracted family law proceedings. 
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Theoretical Considerations: Joint Parenting 
and the Responsible Divorcee 


Joint parenting is approached differently across countries. Some countries have 
adopted a case-by-case approach, and hear the views of the child in court proceed- 
ings before ordering a joint parenting arrangement. In other countries, shared par- 
enting is the default arrangement. The two main focal points of the body of research 
on joint parenting are: (a) the recognition of a pro-contact culture, and (b) the qual- 
ity of the relationship between the parents that is necessary to facilitate joint parent- 
ing. Scholars in the UK (Trinder et al. 2002), Australia (Rhoades 2007), and the US 
(Bauserman 2002) have shown that a pro-contact culture has been emerging in 
which children are given the right to contact with both parents. In the UK, the terms 
“custody” and “access” have been abolished, as they were linked to the idea of win- 
ning and losing children. According to Smart and Neale (1999: 38), the term 
“access” was seen as giving too much power to the parent with whom the child 
lived, while diminishing the role of the non-resident parent. It was hoped that award- 
ing joint custody to both parents would encourage both the mother and the father to 
feel “concerned and responsible for” their children, and would help to reduce con- 
flict. Sclater (2003) observed that lawmakers hoped that this approach would per- 
suade fathers of the benefits of joint parenting, and encourage them to remain 
involved in the lives of their children after separation. Mahon and Moore (2011: 30) 
argued that the focus on both parents constituted a new approach to family law in 
most countries. 

Having recognised the fragility of adult relationships in contemporary society, 
lawmakers shifted the focus of family law away from spouses and towards parents 
by affirming the paramount importance of the welfare principle in the Children’s 
Act 1989 in the UK and the Guardianship of Infants Act (1964) in Ireland.! This 
principle states that in the event of a custody or access’ dispute, the welfare of the 
child is paramount, and will form the basis of all decisions relating to his/her 
upbringing. The encouragement of parent-child contact post-divorce became a 
dominant issue in law and in policy in the UK and Ireland. 

Written from the perspective of the child and not the adult, these laws state that 
is the right of each child “to know and be cared for by his or her parents” (UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, Article 7, paragraph 1) and to maintain a 
personal relationship and direct contact with both parents on a regular basis (UN 
Convention on the Rights of the Child, Article 9, paragraph 3)? Thus, the parental 
relationship with the child is clearly affirmed in policy and in law, even when the 


"Тһе Children Act 1997 section 9 introduced section 11A into the 1964 Act, which declares that a 
court in making an order under section 1 may, it if thinks appropriate, grant custody to the father 
and mother jointly. 

?Whereas in the UK, the legislature (1989 Act) abolished the terms "custody" and "access" in 
favour of “residence and contact", these terms continued to be used in Ireland. 


?The UN Convention on the Rights of the Child was ratified by Ireland in 1992. 
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relationship between the parents is legally terminated. As earlier studies on the 
impact of divorce on children found that the children of divorced parents are often 
exposed to parental conflict, and that contact with both parents is frequently dis- 
rupted, policy-makers became increasingly concerned with addressing these issues. 
The legal response was to support father-child contact, with courts in the UK and 
Ireland encouraging such contact (Smart et al. 2003; Mahon and Moore 2011). 

Research on the quality of the parental relationship was also at the forefront of 
policy and the legal discourse on joint parenting. There appears to be general agree- 
ment in the literature that the relationship between the separated parents is a key 
determinant of whether joint parenting succeeds. Divorced parents frequently report 
having medium to high levels of conflict with each other, particularly with regard to 
contact issues (King and Head 1999). It has therefore been pointed out that parental 
relationship quality can seriously affect contact post-divorce (Braver and O’Connell 
1998). Opponents of shared parenting argue that such an arrangement can disrupt 
the stability of a child’s life, and can expose the child to ongoing parental conflict 
(Rhoades 2007). Although high levels of conflict are not always associated with low 
levels of contact (Wolchik et al. 1996), contact is generally found to be more likely 
if the relationship between the parents is positive (Bradshaw et al. 1999; Simpson 
et al. 1995; Smyth et al. 2001). 

There are social and legal expectations that mothers and fathers will be respon- 
sible divorcees. For a mother, this means that she should encourage her child to have 
contact and a relationship with the father. Kaganas and Day Sclater (2004) observed 
that parents often have to position themselves within a range of competing legal, 
welfare, and human rights discourses; while coping with the personal pain that 
comes with the breakdown of a relationship. As the legal arena does not deal with 
the emotional side of divorce, parents are expected to behave as responsible divor- 
cees; i.e., they are expected to behave as rational, altruistic actors, regardless of the 
emotion work required to manage multiple relationships. A decrease in hostility and 
the encouragement of joint parenting are crucial “building blocks" for creating an 
environment in which the welfare of the child is prioritised (Smart and Neale 1999). 
Joint custody and shared parenting is promoted because retaining contact with both 
parents protects the welfare of the child. Parents are expected to put aside their per- 
sonal hostilities and continue communicating and cooperating as loving parents, 
and thus to manage the emotions involved in shared parenting. However, there is 
very little literature on how parents experience emotion work in relation to divorce, 
and specifically in relation to joint parenting. Collier and Sheldon (2008) pointed 
out that having an appreciation of the emotional context (of disputes) is critical to 
the development of effective interventions. Disputes over contact may be evidence 
of the inability of the parents to play the roles of rational, settlement-minded, and 
altruistic actors in the “new democratic family". Emotions cannot be ignored in the 
hopes that the parents will somehow become rational actors. Understanding the 
emotions divorcing parents experience, and recognising the emotion work required 
of the parents in a divorce, are crucial when seeking to resolve disputes and to pro- 
vide support for divorcing parents. 
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Relative to this extensive literature on joint parenting and parental conflict, the 
body of literature on how parents manage this transition to becoming a responsible, 
post-divorce parent is much smaller. In contemporary society, “good mothering” is 
generally understood to be child-centred and-time intensive (Hays 1998). However, 
the model of good mothering in the context of divorce is less clear. Smart (1999) 
argued that good mothering is even more difficult to achieve in a divorced family 
than in a nuclear family, and that mothering or fathering in an “intact” family is poor 
preparation for parenting after a separation. For example, after a separation, the 
mother may be expected to trust the father to share in the care of their children, even 
though she remains ultimately responsible for a range of childcare tasks. A good 
divorced mother is also required to support the post-separated father in his attempt 
to carve a new dyadic relationship with his children. Thus, a divorced mother may 
have to “dislodge” herself from her core identity as the primary parent if there is a 
shared parenting arrangement. Within this context, the mother is made to believe 
that being a good divorced mother entails facilitating paternal involvement at all 
costs. Smart (1999) pointed out that after a separation, the previous primary care- 
giver is often still financially dependent on the other parent, but may derive fewer 
benefits from the workplace (including from social networks), and is usually com- 
pelled to seek part-time employment, often after a long absence from the workplace. 

A father, on the other hand, may also have to work at post-divorce fathering in 
ways that force him to renew his relationship with the mother of his child, while 
simultaneously terminating his relationship with his ex-wife. As a father’s relation- 
ship with his child is often centred around and negotiated by the mother, a poor 
mother-father relationship post separation will result in a poor father-child relation- 
ship. Mothering and fathering in a family — regardless of whether the family is 
“intact” or divorced — imposes a particular form of family life on men and women, 
whereby neither the mother nor the father can be considered an individual engaged 
in the self-interested pursuit of gain. 

In this chapter, I examine the gendered experience of and the management of 
emotion in shared parenting arrangements. I have chosen to focus on the experience 
of fear for three reasons. First, there is little research on the emotional experience of 
divorce, and particularly on how it is shaped by the legal system. A second and 
related motivation is that there is a lack of knowledge about how fear is experienced 
and how it is gendered; i.e., whether men and women experience fear for different 
reasons. Third, I anticipate that these findings will be applicable across many juris- 
dictions, given the popularity of joint parenting principles and the existing evidence 
on the gendered experiences of caring for younger children. In particular, I focus on 
the following research questions: How do parents manage the transition to respon- 
sible divorced parenting? How do they manage their feelings when they are expected 
to focus on the best interests of the child? 
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Methods 


The findings in this chapter are drawn from the author’s book on divorce, families, 
and emotion work (Moore). The book is based on a longitudinal qualitative study of 
family practices post separation in Ireland. The main body of the research was based 
on qualitative interviews with a sample of 39 separated parents and ten family law- 
yers in 2008, and follow-up work with 19 parents in 2014. The sample of 39 sepa- 
rated and divorced parents, including 18 fathers and 21 mothers, were recruited 
through family law solicitors who work with private and legal aid clients. All of the 
parents in the sample were white, middle-class men and women with tertiary educa- 
tion. The only criteria for selection to participate in the main study was that the 
participant had to be a parent, and he or she had to have been separated for at least 
one year. The sample suffers from a number of limitations that readers should con- 
sider when interpreting the findings. Due to the highly selective social class and 
ethnic composition of the sample, I was unable to explore the relationship between 
social class, ethnicity, shared parenting, and emotional experience. Moreover, it 
may be assumed that compared to the median family income in Ireland, the partici- 
pants in this sample had more joint and individual assets and higher total household 
income levels, and thus were better able to set up two households post separation. 
A university ethics committee approved the study before interviewing com- 
menced in 2008 and 2014. All participants consented to having the interviews 
recorded, and the duration of the interviews ranged from 90 to 120 min. The author 
adopted a largely open-ended, exploratory approach for large parts of the inter- 
views. The aim was to cover aspects of the participant’s marital relationship, divorce 
process, and financial and parenting arrangements post separation/divorce. The data 
were analysed using typologies that helped to describe and explain the different 
family practices that developed post separation. The parents were divided into four 
groups: egalitarians, dependents, deserted wives and excluded fathers, and con- 
flicted couples. Several dimensions were used in the designation of categories, such 
as the ages of the children, the time since separation, the type of household income 
during the marriage, and the type of settlement reached (for more details, see Moore 
2017: 8). This chapter is based on the experiences of the “dependents”. It focuses on 
the findings of in-depth interviews with eleven parents about their experiences of 
judicial separation and divorce, and, in particular, about their experiences of being 
fearful of the consequences of their former spouse’s actions. In each of these cases, 
the parents had a joint parenting arrangement that stipulated that their children were 
to stay overnight with both parents (at least one weekday overnight stay and one 
weekend overnight stay), but there was little direct communication between the 
divorced parents. The parents had to use solicitors/the courts to settle disputes and 
agree to a parenting arrangement. Table 7.1 describes the sample. In 2008, when the 
initial interviews were conducted, all of the parents were in their late thirties or early 
forties, and most had young children, including at least one child aged ten or 
younger. In the vast majority of cases, the father was the main breadwinner and the 
mother worked part-time while they were married (the household type of each 
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Table 7.1 Sample characteristics of dependents 


Age of Length of Time Since Household 

Name | Age | children marriage separation type Settlement” 

Josh 43 |9, 5 11 5 Опе апа а Solicitor 
half 

Cian? 42 |15,12,6 10 6 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Rob 39 6 10 4 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Eoin 41 |12,8 12 5 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Ciaran? |37 |7 6 6 Dual income | Solicitor 

Larry? |45 |20,16 12 6 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Mike 45 |17,15,12 12 8 One and a Court 
half based 

Peter’ 52. |20,15 13 4 Dual income | Solicitor 

Mairead | 42 | 17, 15,12, 10 | 13 6 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Maria |39 14,11 12 5 One and a Solicitor 
half 

Aine 52 | 18, 16, 10 18 12 One and a Court 
half based 


Notes: 

“Тһе following participants did not participate in the follow-up interviews in 2014 

>The research differentiated three types of settlement reached: namely, (1) mediated, (2) solicitor- 
based (including “оп the steps of the court"), and (3) court-based (adjudicated). Although addi- 
tional applications were made by the participants (e.g., applications for discovery, relocation, 
interim maintenance, interim access) the settlement reached in this table refers to the separation or 
divorce settlement only 


participant is shown in Table 7.1). Therefore, most of the mothers had been finan- 
cially dependent on their former spouse while married, and continued to require 
financial assistance after the marriage ended. The parents had been separated 
approximately 4—12 years prior to the interviews. 


Results 


Post-separated Fathering, Mothering, and Fear 


In the interviews, the dependents described their marital breakup as fraught with 
conflict from the beginning. In the following, I will concentrate on how the uncer- 
tainty surrounding housing, childcare, and financial arrangements generated fear 
during this extended period of uncertainty. The fathers reported being fearful of 
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losing their father-child relationships and their place in the family. The mothers 
expressed fear about the anguish their children were experiencing, and about the 
financial costs of separation. Among the dependants, there were parents who 
remained (or attempted to remain) in the family home until a settlement had been 
reached, saying they were unwilling to move out for financial reasons and/or 
because they had been legally advised to remain in the family home. There were 
also mothers and fathers who did not remain in the family home following the deci- 
sion to separate, as they had either been asked to leave the home by their former 
spouse or felt compelled to leave the home because of the misbehaviour of the other 
spouse. During this period of uncertainty, which lasted up to three or four years in 
most cases, financial and contact arrangements were not fixed. 

The interim period was particularly complicated due to the multitude of changes 
that occurred in the spousal relationship. For couples who were unable to agree on 
interim parenting, financial, or housing arrangements, the period before such 
arrangements were formally regulated was characterised by uncertainty. The longer 
it took to formalise these arrangements, the longer the family members were held in 
a state of prolonged ambiguity. This uncertainty increased the level of emotional 
intensity that remained in the relationship with the former partner. The perception 
that these parents had of lacking control over their life, especially with regard to 
their parenting, was bound up with intimacy issues and power relations. Contact 
with their children during this period was unsatisfactory. For one of the fathers who 
continued to live with his child, the quality of the access was affected by the hostile 
environment in which it took place: 


But it was difficult as there were rows in front of Clara; well it became too much. I couldn’t 
handle it. I couldn’t take it. It wasn’t good for anybody. 


The parents who said they were asked to leave the family home or who felt com- 
pelled to leave the family home reported having restricted access to their children 
after moving out. This experience of having access restricted precipitated fears 
about losing contact with their children. None of the participants in this group had 
experienced the complete removal of access to their child, but many had lost some 
or a significant degree of access, and many more were haunted by the possibility of 
losing access in the future. None of the participants suffered from this fear more 
than a father in his thirties, whom I will call Rob. Rob told me that his ex-wife con- 
stantly threatened to remove his access to his children after he left the marital home: 


And you have to go and do it, and I left home, and that is when access to Mary stopped, you 
know. That was it, and that was part of my thinking, that if I walk out of here that I may not 
get to see Mary again. 


Another father, Josh, described how threats and tensions played out in more sub- 
tle ways that stopped short of making him afraid, but still made it difficult for him 
to rely on and trust the co-parental relationship: 

Well, as I said, it got very serious, and my ex-wife threatened to take the kids away from 


me. But I just can’t see her doing that; I know she couldn’t do that. I think she just needed 
to let off. 
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One father explained how he was informed that his ex-wife was applying to relo- 
cate to another part of the country and to take the children with her. The courts are 
favourable to fathers, especially “in the circumstances where both parties are co- 
parenting and where the child is so happy and supported, the court would need seri- 
ous proof that the welfare of the child would benefit from a move overseas", as one 
High Court Judge explained (Mahon and Moore 2011: 75). The father in this case, 
Cian, said that he couldn't believe that his ex-wife would be permitted to relocate, 
and sought immediate help from the courts. After a protracted battle, which took 
place before the couple were legally separated, the father won his case and the chil- 
dren and the former spouse did not relocate. Reflecting on this experience four years 
after the event, Cian said: 


My ex-wife's view of life was that I was taking her to court. How dare I take her to court? 
What had she done to deserve to be taken to court? “You are taking my children away’. So, 
I said you know they are my children too. 


The experiences reported by the participants highlight the lack of control fathers 
typically had over access to their children during this interim period. My interviews 
with solicitors also supported this finding. One solicitor explained how she man- 
aged this fear in her interactions with her male clients: 


Where they have this fear that they are going to lose their children, and when you explain 
to them, look, you will retain joint custody but being realistic, you're telling me that you 
work and travel abroad and you work till seven o'clock every day; I mean realistically can 
you pick up a five-year-old at seven o'clock and do you think it is wise that you take the 
child overnight during the week when they are at school and so on, and most of those par- 
ents come around very quickly. It sounds — I don't mean to use language that implies that I 
am persuading them — but it just kind of, when you shine that light on the situation for them, 
they then are more practical themselves, whereas they come in very worried and defensive, 
I suppose about themselves, like ‘I am a good parent and I don’t want to lose my children’ 
but then you explain: ‘Well this isn’t a criticism of you and you are not losing joint custody 
but at a practical level, for your children and yourselves, it is impossible’. And I think they 
then see that very quickly and can live with that. 


Some of the mothers in this group said they were afraid that access was detri- 
mental during this period, as the young children in particular were upset about leav- 
ing their primary carer. One of the mothers explained her actions by saying that she 
was putting the safety and well-being of her child ahead of the needs of the father: 


I mean the little one was, my baby was three and my ex had worked away an awful lot — 
Monday, Friday, Wednesday, Saturday — so she had to be physically pulled out of my arms 
to hand to him. It was a fucking nightmare. 


While the mothers said they were not against father-child contact, they indicated 
that they were unsure of how the younger children were managing the contact in the 
period immediately after the separation, especially if the children had never spent 
much time with their father. Maria talked at length about the emotional pain of wit- 
nessing her daughter's anguish when she spent nights with her father, which induced 
in Maria a sense of powerlessness over her mothering role: 
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There was а period of about two to three years where I was, although I said okay in the 
beginning, and then I was constantly trying to pull back from that arrangement, but every 
time I said I would, he said he would go to court. 


Maria undertook a considerable amount of emotion work in facilitating access 
even when she could see that her children were upset: 


They were upset and tired but there were lots of tears and hysterics, and I knew things 
weren't right because my daughter would often be upset with tummy aches in the mornings 
going to school; didn't want to go to school; didn't want to be separated from me. 


The emphasis on constantly listening to and observing her children demonstrates 
Maria's approach to parenting, which is focused on working with her children in 
order to understand their feelings. Maria's "better judgement" was derogated, and 
her role as the primary parent was undermined. She had to manage her feelings and 
suppress her frustration with the father's insistence that it was not only in the chil- 
dren's best interests to spend nights with him, but that it was his right to see them; 
and with his threats of legal action. She felt compelled to facilitate her ex-husband's 
new involvement in parenting. Maria's need to manage the feelings that came up in 
her interactions with her ex-husband continued over a longer period of time. At the 
time of the second interview, which took place five years later, in 2014, Maria had 
just received a "nasty" email regarding the holiday arrangements. She reported feel- 
ing frustrated that her ex-husband was trying to control how she parented, and was 
preventing her from attending to the needs of the children: 


He was adamant that they would never be allowed near a therapist, I mean, even now, I 
would have had to go court to get them in to see a child psychologist, which is what I 
wanted to do. ... [I was] so upset, and then it follows me around emotionally for days and I 
won't sleep for a few nights because I'm just so upset that somebody who would be co- 
parenting with me would not recognise that their child needs support. 


For Maria, the question of why her ex-husband was not intuitive about the feel- 
ings of their children continued to frustrate her, especially given the time and energy 
she had devoted to developing maternal thought. According to Maria, her ex-hus- 
band lacked the awareness or the intellectual capacities that make up maternal 
thought. In her view, parenting involves not just having contact and caregiving, but 
monitoring the children's psychological needs and organising resources to meet 
those needs. Thus, Maria's notions about how the interests of her children would be 
best served clashed with those the children's father, and this conflict continued long 
after the separation. But Maria feared her ex-husband; he intimidated her because 
she felt threatened by an external authority (a court-appointed child psychologist) 
who could review the quality of her parenting, and who might undermine her mater- 
nal judgement and her entire identity as a competent mother. 

Maria wanted her ex-husband to respect her caring work, and her opinion of 
what their children needed. She felt undermined and oppressed by his stance, and 
by the prospect that she could be held accountable by a court-appointed child psy- 
chologist. How did Maria resolve this problem? She said that she came to recognise 
the change in the fathering role her ex-husband took on following the separation, but 
added that she did not approve of the quality of his parenting. 
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I mean in the sense, he is actually a much better father since we split up because he will 
always have a fear about losing the children if he messes up, or slips up, so he did almost 
always turn up to pick them up, you know, make arrangements. I think he is far more 
involved since the separation, that remained the case. ... I mean I think. ..lots of people look 
at him and see a very devoted father. Lots of people who we know sort of...at an intermedi- 
ate level rather than very close friends, they, they think he’s just a great dad. Because he’s 
really done stuff with his kids. 


Maria acknowledged the work pressures and the responsibilities associated with 
providing for the family that her ex-husband faced, but said that this recognition and 
appreciation was destroyed when she found out that he was avoiding his financial 
responsibilities. Maria described how her ex-husband tried to control her and assert 
his authority over her by withholding child maintenance payments: 


Maintenance was always an issue. I think looking back at it now, it was his hold on the situ- 
ation, and why he actually didn't want a legal agreement. He was constantly threatening to 
cut it (maintenance) off or cut it back and that was a common part of the arguments, so that 
was his way of keeping a hold on the situation...and he was the one with the money and 
power in that sense, and I think he used it. 


In what I have called paternal banking (Moore 2012) practices, the father, as the 
primary breadwinner, often has the power over the family's financial resources, and 
can threaten to withhold support from the mother at any stage before the arrange- 
ments are formalised. A threat to cut off the mother's income is an indirect way of 
exercising control over her, especially if she is dependent on the father, and has little 
or no access to her own financial resources. Mairead talked about how her ex- 
husband paid the maintenance weekly as a means of exercising control over her role: 


I mean I never asked for maintenance for me, it was all just for the kids. He just kept paying 
that amount and he would pay weekly. He never paid it monthly because it's a control thing. 


Disputes over child maintenance were often entangled with arguments about the 
father's commitment to his children. What the mothers in these cases were pointing 
to was that the father had little real commitment to his children, as he was not prop- 
erly providing for them. Some viewed the father's care in terms of involvement and 
continued breadwinning, and thus saw child maintenance (alimony) as a currency 
representing commitment. In these cases, disputes over maintenance and costs con- 
tinued to be an issue even twelve years after the separation. These parents had not 
learned to work together within their marriage, as they controlled separate spheres 
of marital and family life. Following their separation, the parents were expected to 
work together, albeit separately, to coordinate parenting across two households. 


Legal Regulation as a Lifeline 


In disputes over access to their children or maintenance, hope often arrived in the 
form of the legal system. Both the mothers and the fathers in this group reported 
clinging to the legal system almost like a lifeline, as they saw it as a means of 
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asserting control over their role in the family. The parents in this group needed legal 
support to negotiate financial and parenting arrangements, and to avoid direct con- 
flict with their former spouse. The majority of these parents did not end up in court. 
Instead, they agreed to a settlement either on the steps of the court, or through the 
help of solicitors. Most family law litigation ends in settlement (Coulter 2009). 
However, the settlement may not be achieved until late in the process; sometimes on 
the steps of the court and after a lengthy adversarial battle. One solicitor explained 
how s/he experiences and manages parents’ expectations during the first encounter: 


It is the most difficult...the parents encounter when their relationship breaks down and it’s 
the one where they really want the comfort at the beginning, you know, and does this get 
any better, and what is the norm and what should I agree, what’s there? You will have people 
saying, what’s normal? What would you say? Fathers will often say ...for a father who isn’t 
the primary carer to have, and I would say, well, there is not a norm; it’s what is right for 
you and your family and what you can commit to, so why don’t you tell me who can pick 
the kids up from school. If you are not able to do it, if you are abroad a lot, there is no point 
in saying that you are going to have them every weekend, you know. 


In all cases in the sample, the father was eventually able to set up a second home. 
The men were generally able to obtain a mortgage based on their salary, and after 
having been awarded approximately 20-30% of the value of the marital home. Most 
of the fathers reported that were able to cut their ties to their former spouse by giv- 
ing her the majority share in the house in lieu of providing spousal maintenance. In 
all of the cases, the fathers were paying child maintenance and covering their chil- 
dren's educational costs. The terms of some of these financial agreements created 
longer-lasting ties between the former spouses, as Cian described: 


Well the house is yours [wife] but if you ever sell it, you need my permission and I want 25 
percent of the proceeds. So, the house is yours for the rest of your life as long as you want 
to live there but if you ever try and do anything funny, you're not going to walk away with 
all the embedded equity in the house. 


In some cases, this kind of financial agreement allowed the father to reconcile the 
need to provide financially for the family and to ensure that the children's best inter- 
ests were served by allowing them to remain in the family home, while also retain- 
ing his fair share of the matrimonial home. While this form of control was not 
exercised by all of the men in this group, it demonstrates that in some of the divorced 
couples, the parties remained financially connected after the end of the marriage. 
The participants reported other ways in which the father managed the financial 
arrangements so that he had more control over his children's lives. Rob said that he 
was satisfied with his financial settlement because it allowed him to control the 
educational expenses of his daughter: 


Ilook after her education, which I wanted to because, I just wanted to have control over her 
education; plus I pay ongoing maintenance. 


Most of the fathers said they were more than willing to pay maintenance after an 
agreement was reached through the courts. However, many of the fathers reported 
that they faced difficulties in seeing their children regularly even after a separation 
agreement had been reached, as they perceived that their ex-wife continued to exert 
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control by dictating when and how they could see their children. Although contact 
had been agreed between the parties, Rob explained that having flexible arrange- 
ments was unhelpful, as he and his ex-wife were unable to agree on the dates 
or times: 


It wasn't sufficient access, more correctly, it was down as 'every second weekend' and the 
phrase, you know ‘in such way as the parties should agree between themselves’ it will be 
*shared' and in such way the parties agree themselves, the parties couldn't agree the day of 
Christmas, let alone share the child's time — so that was impossible, so the one thing that 
just needed to be tightened up... 


One father, Ray, highlighted the problems with vague arrangements, such as an 
agreement that the father would have access from Friday to Sunday. He described 
the issues that had be clarified in making such arrangements: 


But no room for interpretation is the easiest thing up front...Friday to Monday, now what is 
Friday, is it 3 p.m.? I pick her up from school? Where do I pick her up? Is it regardless of 
sickness? 


The fathers in this group reported facing ongoing challenges in maintaining 
access to their children. Ray, who described the emotion work involved in con- 
stantly negotiating arrangements, said he was trying to defend himself against the 
unspoken messages underlying these challenges, and the devaluation of his role as 
a father: 


I didn't know how to fight against that until it got to, and you are in a vulnerable situation 
until you get to a point where, well actually, if a child is sick you are more capable of look- 
ing after her so that is not a valid excuse. 


Most of the fathers in this group said that their ex-wife continued to control when 
and how they saw their children. None of the mothers reported that they had been 
denied contact, but they all described experiencing ongoing difficulties with contact 
during this prolonged period. In most of these cases, the issues were settled, and the 
parents stuck to a fixed arrangement. These findings suggest that the system for 
ensuring steady contact is far more likely to fall short than the system for ensuring 
that maintenance is paid. 


Concluding Discussion: Managing Fear and Joint Parenting 


The parents whose experiences were described in this chapter were deeply fearful 
of losing their role in the family, and they were deeply insecure about the future of 
their personal relationships and financial well-being. They reported being unable to 
reach a parenting or a financial arrangement following the breakdown of their mar- 
riage, and relying on others to secure a satisfactory arrangement. The expectation 
that parents who are separating will be able to reach a satisfactory separation agree- 
ment that deals with all of the relevant legal, financial, and child-related matters lies 
at the heart of these experiences. When parents are unable to reach an agreement, 
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they often report that they are feeling worried that their personal life is out of their 
hands, and that they are experiencing a great deal of fear. 

The emotion of fear was expressed by all of the mothers and the fathers in this 
group, although the level of fear they said they experienced varied. When people are 
fearful, they are usually afraid of losing something they cherish because some other 
human or institution is blocking them from achieving their goals (Burkitt 2002). 
Contrary to previous reports that men are fleeing from commitment (Ehrenreich 
1983), the fathers in this sample reported getting involved in caregiving in a context 
in which they were “outside”, and trying to carve out a space for themselves in order 
to improve the quality of the father-child relationship. Scholars (Philip 2013; 
Simpson 1998) have argued that the fear of losing contact with a child often leads 
separated fathers to realise where their interests lie. As these fears reflect their vul- 
nerability in the relationship, fathers frequently say that they are trying to change 
and to become more involved in parenting. It is for this reason that fear has special 
relevance when seeking to understand the changing practices of fathering. 

The mothers in the sample reported that they continued to have the main respon- 
sibility for caregiving in a context in which their maternal judgement was being 
called into question both publicly and privately. Both the mothers and the fathers 
said they were afraid of losing their stronghold within the family. Resonating with 
existing research, some of the mothers said they felt “dislodged” (Smart 1999: 109): 
“when a father becomes more of a father, a mother becomes less of a mother". In 
light of these findings, it is important to ask why there appears to be a culture of fear 
following the breakdown of a marriage, and specifically among this group of par- 
ents for whom dependence is an issue. Both the mothers and the fathers in this 
group of parents expressed a firm commitment to parenting and to being involved 
with their children. Although the legal system has facilitated the involvement of the 
father as a provider, it cannot protect the quality of the father-child relationship, and 
it currently does not facilitate or protect the intimate ties between a father and his 
children. The legal system and the legal professionals within it add to this climate of 
fear by creating a mystique around the courts and uncertainty surrounding judg- 
ments and court processes. It is important to note that at the time the parents in this 
sample were separating and divorcing, there was a long-standing in camera rule that 
prohibited researcher access to family law courts. A reform of this law (Section 40 
(3) of the Civil Liability and Courts Act 2004) has improved access for researchers, 
but the initial reports of what goes on in the courts did not start emerging until 2006. 

Institutions such as the law and family therapy provide a framework of expecta- 
tions of "futurity". When these institutions that govern relationships become unreli- 
able or have a weaker hold over personal relationships, the emotions of the parents 
tend to guide their actions, and conflicts ensue. The dependents indicated that they 
enabled and constrained the actions and the movements of the other parent, but they 
also reported influencing the emotions experienced by the other parent. Burkitt 
(2002: 152) argued that emotions are an active response to a relational context. In 
this setting, the dependents' power rested in the threat of the withdrawal of financial 
support or of contact with the child. While all of the parents downplayed the power 
they had vis-à-vis their former spouse, they were often more powerful than their 
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former spouse in conventional ways. By engaging in maternal gate-closing and 
paternal banking strategies, the dependents defined the parameters and the nature of 
their new relationship, and, in the process, the type of conduct they wanted to elicit 
from their former spouse. Ironically, the parents tried to manage their fears by turn- 
ing to the courts to solidify their role in family life or to secure financial protection. 
They also attempted to quell their fears by turning to other experts, such as child and 
family psychologists, who were expected to ascertain what was in the child’s best 
interests, and to support the co-parental relationship. Engagement with the legal 
system may have helped these parents offset the power relations that existed during 
the marriage, but they eventually came to realise that even the courts and the legal 
system could not ease their fears. 

As Barbalet (2001: 160) has argued, a shift in power relations — for instance, 
when there is a relative decline in the power of the expert mother accompanied by a 
relative increase in the power of a newly involved actor, such as the court or a family 
therapist — is likely to lead the mother to fear that her position is in jeopardy, and 
may lead her to put in place new, constructive arrangements that were previously 
absent. In other words, a parent may be willing to compromise if s/he is faced with 
the fear of losing more than s/he is comfortable with losing. The fear that the mother 
experiences in this context leads to change. Not all experiences of fear lead to such 
changes, but this dynamic was observed among the sample of “dependent” parents 
discussed in this chapter. 

These parents explained that in order to manage their own individual emotions of 
fear, they needed the support of others, such as lawyers, therapists, and family mem- 
bers. The sources of these fears lie in the structural inequalities of power that create 
vulnerabilities for both parents. My analysis has revealed that the structure of joint 
parenting laws and norms frame these emotions, and that parents engage in emo- 
tional power games as a way of protecting their sense of control during a period 
characterised by great uncertainty and potential loss. Although the social structure 
of the legal system can create feelings of security for parents, particularly for moth- 
ers seeking financial compensation, the uncertainty surrounding the legal system 
creates feelings of fear, which may push some fathers to accept the status quo, while 
encouraging others to fight against it. Mothers may also be fearful losing power if 
their actions are evaluated by outside legal or psychological "professionals", and 
these authorities enforce changes in their parenting. It appears that the parents pro- 
filed in this chapter managed their feelings of fear by developing new ways of par- 
enting together with their ex-spouse. Thus, new parenting practices may reduce the 
threat posed by the other, and could shift power relations to remove the feelings of 
fear. This research on separated fathers’ and mothers’ responses to fear represents 
an important addition to sociological accounts of changes in family practices that 
have previously been overlooked. Further research in other contexts that have a 
longer history of divorce, and that are more ethnically diverse, could help to tease 
apart some of the idiosyncrasies of the Irish context. 
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for Mothers’ Perception of Their Parenting 
Capacity 


Tina Haux and Lucinda Platt 


Introduction 


Separation and divorce have become a feature of many adult biographies in the 
western world. In England and Wales, 10.8 people per thousand of the married 
population divorced in 2012 (ONS 2014); and just under a third of all UK families 
with dependent children (32 percent) are post-separation families, with lone parent 
families making up 25 percent and stepfamilies accounting for seven percent of 
these families (ONS 2015). In the context of increasing normnalisation of parental 
separation and blended families, how do mothers evaluate themselves as parents 
following a separation? Does separation knock their confidence as parents? And, if 
so, does this confidence recover as mothers adjust to their new circumstances? 
Given that separated parents are being encouraged to, and increasingly express an 
interest in, entering into shared care arrangements, does it help the mother if the 
father stays involved? These are the questions that drive this chapter. 

There is a substantial body of literature on the impact of separation on children. 
There is also a smaller body of work on the financial and mental health effects of 
separation on parents, including the extent to which poor maternal mental health 
affects parent-child relationships, and, in turn, the outcomes of children. We argue 
that the topic of perceived parenting competence has been neglected in this litera- 
ture, despite being worthy of attention in its own right. Whether single mothers 
perceive themselves as good parents is indicative not only of their parenting capac- 
ity, but of the degree to which sole parenthood is endorsed or devalued in society. 
Since the vast majority of parents with primary custody of their children following 
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a separation are mothers, the context in which parents evaluate their parenting 
remains tied to gendered societal norms of the role of mothers, the problematisation 
of the absence of fathers, and the emphasis placed on the importance of male role 
models for children’s development. Understanding how far mothers’ evaluation of 
their competence as parents is impacted by separation can provide us with informa- 
tion about the wider context in which families are raising children, and about the 
ways in which persistent social norms are or are not internalised by parents. We use 
the terms “perceived parenting competence” and “parenting confidence” inter- 
changeably throughout this chapter, as they reflect the fact that we are studying 
mothers’ self-evaluation rather than their specific parenting practices. 

We explore the relationship between separation and perceived parenting compe- 
tence among a nationally representative UK longitudinal sample of families with 
children, some of whom are observed to experience parental separation. We focus 
on parents of young children, since that is the age when children are more likely to 
be considered the sole responsibility of their parents, and thus parenting confidence 
may be most susceptible to shocks, such as those associated with the breakdown in 
a relationship. We argue that mothers may draw on the unremarkable nature of 
parental separation to maintain confidence in their parenting, with no observed con- 
sequences. Alternatively, they may experience the fact of separation as an indict- 
ment of their competence, and lose confidence accordingly. Which of these 
outcomes is the case is an empirical question to which we currently do not know 
the answer. 

The current evidence on the effects of separation on the mental health and life 
satisfaction of former partners indicates an initial shock, followed by a relatively 
rapid recovery. Thus, we also investigate whether any initial reduction in perceived 
parenting competence persists over time. On the one hand, parenting confidence 
might be expected to track mental health, with an initial drop followed by adapta- 
tion to pre-separation levels. On the other hand, to the extent that any loss of parent- 
ing confidence reflects the internalisation of societal judgements of sole parenthood, 
rather than the psychological impacts of relationship breakdown, it is possible that 
no such process of recovery occurs. Again, this is a question that is open to direct 
investigation. 

The development of “new fathering” (Dermott 2014), and the increasing empha- 
sis internationally on shared care arrangements and the involvement of fathers in 
their children's lives post-separation (Kittergd and Wiik 2017; Meyer et al. 2017; 
Nielsen 2018; Smyth 2017), might lead us to expect that where fathers remain 
involved and children therefore continue to experience parenting by both parents, 
mothers may evaluate their parenting more positively. We therefore explore the 
extent to which post-separation paternal involvement is associated with higher per- 
ceived parenting competence among separated mothers. 

It is also important to consider the question of whether any observed impact on 
parenting confidence might be driven by selection. The literature on maternal men- 
tal health has indicated that those mothers who separate are more likely to be already 
suffering from mental distress, even if they experience further deteriorations follow- 
ing divorce (Wade and Pevalin 2004). Among mothers who separated, Tavares and 
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Aassve (2013) found post-separation mental distress to be negatively associated 
with pre-separation mental distress; that is, the impact of separation was less for 
already more distressed mothers. If parenting confidence differs between mothers 
who do and do not separate, this could potentially bias our results, even after con- 
trolling for prior perceived competence, given potential ceiling and floor effects. In 
addition, if parenting confidence is associated with other unmeasured characteris- 
tics of individuals who separate rather than the fact of separation, it would tell us 
less about the impact of internalised social norms relating to lone parenthood. It is 
therefore important to establish whether or not mothers who go on to separate 
already differ in their perceived competence from other mothers. 

We address these questions using the Millennium Cohort Study, a nationally 
representative UK cohort study of around 19,000 children born at the beginning of 
the current millennium. We analyse a sample of nearly 12,000 mothers who were 
living in an intact family when their child was nine months old, of whom around 
2000 had separated by the time their child was around seven years old. We first 
show that the perceived parenting competence of the mothers who subsequently 
separated did not differ from that of the mothers who remained in intact relation- 
ships. This finding suggests that separated mothers do not inherently struggle more 
than partnered mothers with their childrearing, or with how they feel their childrear- 
ing is perceived. 

Estimating growth curve models, we then investigate whether those mothers who 
had separated by the time their child reached age seven experienced a reduction in 
parenting confidence after separating relative to the mothers who remained part- 
nered. After re-estimating the growth curve models only for those mothers who 
experienced a separation, we then look at whether loss of confidence persisted or 
diminished with time since the separation, and whether it was reduced in cases in 
which the father remained more involved with his non-resident child. We frame our 
results in relation to theories regarding the stigmatisation of lone parents, personal 
efficacy, and the challenges a mother faces in maintaining post-separation contact 
with her child's father. 


Background and Research Questions 


Academics and policy-makers have long been interested in understanding whether — 
and, if so, to what extent and why – the children of separated parents have worse 
outcomes in adulthood than children who grow up in intact families (see among 
others Amato 2000, 2010; Mooney et al. 2009). Although the evidence that paternal 
involvement has positive consequences for children in post-separation families is 
somewhat equivocal (Amato 2010; Bernardi et al. 2013), the perception remains 
that growing up in an intact, couple parent family is the best situation for children. 
A smaller number of studies have examined the effects of separation on parents. 
Several studies have, for example, investigated the effects of separation on the men- 
tal health and well-being of mothers in the UK (see also Maslauskaite and Steinbach 
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as well as Кбрреп, Kreyenfeld, and Trappe in this volume). This research has exam- 
ined the impact of separation and divorce, the duration of this impact, and the speed 
at which the partners recover. Overall, the findings of these studies suggest that 
separation has a negative effect on former partners’ mental health and life satisfac- 
tion, but that the separated partners tend to recover relatively swiftly; i.e. by the 
following year or so (Blekesaune 2008; Brewer and Nandi 2014; Gardner and 
Oswald 2006; Pevalin and Ermisch 2004; Tavares and Aassve 2013; Wade and 
Pevalin 2004). The theme of recovery is also evident in the literature for the 
US. Hetherington (2003) has argued that divorce affects the “psychological, social 
and physical well-being of adults” for a short period of time after the divorce. Most 
adults then adapt to their new life after separation, and only a minority experience 
long-term negative effects (ibid., p. 659, see also Amato 2010; Kalmijn and Monden 
2006). Research on the impact of separation on the financial situation of the sepa- 
rated partners has suggested that the family incomes of women and of mothers in 
particular often decline immediately after a separation, but then later recover 
(Brewer and Nandi 2014; Jenkins 2009, 2011; but see also Harkness and Skipp 2013). 

The question of what impact separation or divorce has on parenting is less well 
researched, particularly outside the US. The concept of “diminished capacity to par- 
ent” (see Wallerstein and Kelly 1980) refers to mothers being less able and less 
likely to engage with their children or to display positive parenting behaviour in the 
early stages of separation and divorce (Lovejoy et al. 2000). However, as in the case 
of mental health, it has been shown that parenting capacity tends to recover rela- 
tively soon after the transition (Hetherington 2003 in Amato 2010); although it can 
remain reduced in a minority of cases it can last for ten years and more (Strohschein 
2007). The impact of separation on parenting capacity is likely to be attributable to 
the psychological effects of separation, which limit a mother’s engagement in posi- 
tive parenting (Kiernan and Huerta 2008; Lovejoy et al. 2000; Smith 2004). 

While the relationship between parenting confidence, mental well-being, and 
parenting practices is clearly complex, we are concerned in this chapter specifically 
with the former issue, which has not been well researched. That is, we do not yet 
know whether the experience of separation and having sole responsibility for chil- 
dren affects the confidence of separated parents in their ability to parent; nor 
whether, if this is indeed the case, there is a subsequent reversion to earlier levels of 
perceived confidence or self-evaluated confidence over time. This gap in our knowl- 
edge is surprising given the prominence of the long-established, negative discourses 
around lone parent families (Klett-Davies 2016; Silva 1996) and the more recent 
focus on “good” parenting before and after separation (Fabricius et al. 2010; 
Fehlberg et al. 2011; Lamb 2012; Mahrer et al. 2016; Steinbach 2019). We argue 
that societal norms and discourses, and the specific stigmatisation (Link and Phelan 
2001) of lone parenthood (Salter 2018), are likely to influence parents’ self- 
conceptions or expressed confidence in their parenting. We cannot therefore assume 
that separated mothers’ confidence tracks the patterns of impact and recovery found 
for psychological or behavioural consequences of separation. We draw on Rogers’ 
(1959) definition of self-concept; i.e., the perception an individual has of him/her- 
self, and of how others perceive him/her. An important contribution to our 
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understanding of self-concept was made by Bandura (2006: 165), who, in his social 
cognition theory argued that self-concept is based on the "reciprocal interplay of 
intrapersonal, behavioural and environmental determinants"; i.e., that it is learned, 
organised, and dynamic. We apply this understanding of self-concept to account for 
how mothers respond to the circumstances that surround separation at the personal 
and the social level, and how that feeds into their own understanding of their status 
and their parenting. 

Despite the striking rise in divorce and separation among families with children 
in the UK and internationally (Bernardi and Mortelmans 2018), sole parent and 
separated families continue to be frequently stigmatised as incomplete and less 
desirable family forms compared to married and cohabiting couples with children. 
Public opinion still endorses couple parent families as the optimum context for rais- 
ing children (Park and Rhead 2013), Meanwhile, negative perceptions of lone par- 
ents remain common, with these parents often being accused of engaging in 
irresponsible behaviour, having poor parenting skills, or transmitting intergenera- 
tional patterns of "deviant" family forms (Klett-Davies 2016; Silva 1996). For 
example, a previous Secretary of State for Work and Pensions described lone parent 
families as “broken families" who are responsible for a “broken” society (CSJ 
2006). More generally, the strong association between sole parenting and economic 
insecurity reinforces doubts about their efficacy as parents, given the assumed link 
between poor parents and "poor" parenting (Cooper 2017; McLanahan 2004; 
McLanahan and Jacobsen 2015; Stewart 2016). Many mothers find that their income 
drops and their risk of poverty increases following a separation, even if they had 
been comfortable before the breakup (Brewer and Nandi 2014; Jenkins 2009, 2011). 
Even if their income recovers subsequently, they may find themselves at least for a 
period in need of state support and directly encountering negative responses to their 
newfound status, real or perceived, as a result of their own internalisation of the 
dominant discourse. 

The effect of such negative attitudes on lone parents’ confidence is likely to be 
exacerbated by the current increased focus on parenting more generally. Parents' 
involvement, particularly in the early years of a child's life, is seen as increasingly 
instrumental in the social and cognitive outcomes of children (Lausten et al. 2013). 
Parenting "confidence" has emerged as a prominent concept, which can be defined 
as a set of skills and beliefs that parents do not necessarily have naturally, but need 
to acquire with the help of parenting experts (Daly 2015; Gauthier 2015). This may 
lead to anxiety as to how well mothers are performing as parents (Wall 2010). The 
combination of these social environmental influences may negatively affect a moth- 
er's confidence in her own parenting skills, especially after a separation. Given that 
separation will shift mothers from the validated couple category to the critiqued 
lone parent category, it is not clear that we would expect the impact of separation to 
lessen over time. Perceived self-competence therefore may act as a marker of the 
extent to which the home environment is more challenging all round, and can also 
be revealing about those factors that may ease (or perpetuate) such challenges 
over time. 
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Specifically, where fathers remain actively involved, mothers’ parenting may be 
boosted both by the ongoing reinforcement they receive through co-parenting, 
through any financial support that may tend to accompany it (Ermisch and Pronzato 
2008), and through retaining some element of their position as couple rather than 
sole parents. The contribution of fathers may therefore be highly relevant for how 
confidence is experienced after a split. Fathers today often aspire to spend more 
time and to be more involved with their children than fathers of previous genera- 
tions (e.g., Bianchi et al. 2006; Brandth and Kvande 2018; Gauthier et al. 2004; 
Lamb 2010; Marsiglio et al. 2000). A number of qualitative studies (Lacroix 2006; 
Philip 2013, 2014) have compared fathers’ experiences of parenting post-separation 
and parenting within a couple. These findings suggest that fathers felt more confi- 
dent and took a more pro-active role in the parenting of their children and found the 
experience emotionally rewarding. Yet, despite the endorsement through policy 
emphasis on shared parenting, these fathers are likely to be highly selected, given 
the stubbornly high rates of contact breakdown in the UK (Lader 2008; Poole et al. 
2016). Nevertheless, with current emphasis on “new fathering” (Dermott 2003, 
2014; Ives 2015), and particularly on the positive consequences of fathering 
(Brandth and Kvande 2018; Craig 2006; Craig et al. 2014; Kalmijn 2015, 2016; 
Solomon 2014; Wilson and Prior 2010), where fathers have higher levels of contact, 
we might expect such involved fathers to improve mothers’ confidence in their sole 
parenting. 

At the same time, shared care arrangements are becoming increasingly common 
among both the most co-operative and the most conflicted couples (Smyth 2017). 
This could mean that any improvements in self-concept that arise from greater 
paternal involvement are undermined. On balance, we would expect to observe that 
greater paternal involvement has positive knock-on effects on the parenting confi- 
dence of separated mothers. However, this positive association cannot be assumed. 

In sum, this chapter, which represents the first large-scale study of parenting 
confidence in the UK, addresses the following questions: Does parental separation 
in the early years of a child’s life negatively affect the mother’s perceived parenting 
competence? If so, does their parenting confidence recover over time? And, does the 
greater involvement of the father in the child’s life increase the parenting confidence 
of separated mothers? 


Data and Analytical Approach 
Data and Analytical Sample 


The data for this analysis come from the Millennium Cohort Study (MCS). The 
MCS is a UK-wide representative cohort study of around 19,000 children born to 
families resident in the UK between September 2000 and January 2002. The MCS 
employed a stratified clustered sampling design to ensure an adequate 
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representation of all four UK countries, disadvantaged areas, and ethnic minority 
groups (Plewis 2007). The original cohort (MCS1) comprised 18,818 children 
whose parents were first interviewed at home when their child was around nine 
months old. Further surveys were completed when the cohort children were around 
three, five, seven, 11, and 14 years old. In this chapter, we draw on information from 
the first four surveys (University of London. Institute of Education. Centre for 
Longitudinal Studies 2012a, b, c, d), and on information provided in the interview 
and the self-completion questionnaire that was carried out with the main carer at 
each sweep. 

Since we are interested in investigating the effects of separation on mothers, as 
these constitute the vast majority of parents with care (PWC) following a separation 
involving (young) children, we restrict our sample to those mothers who were both 
living with their child’s father when the child was an infant (around nine months 
old) and who were the main respondent at the first and subsequent surveys (14,600 
mothers). This approach ensures continuity in the information provided. The MCS 
includes a small number of twins and triplets whom we exclude from the analysis, 
as the factors linked to parenting and partnership dissolution are likely to differ for 
these cases (217 cases). We also exclude the small number of cases in which the 
father was known to have subsequently died (a further 91 cases). We use informa- 
tion on the remaining mothers collected up to the fourth survey when the child was 
aged around seven years old, as this enables us to capture the critical early years of 
parenting. We restrict our sample to those respondents who completed the self- 
completion questionnaire (which contains the questions on parenting confidence) 
for at least one survey subsequent to the first survey (when the child was aged 
around three, five, or seven), and for whom we have non-missing information on the 
perceived parenting measure and all covariates employed in our analysis. For the 
perceived parenting measure, we treated as missing the small number of respon- 
dents who indicated that they could not evaluate their parenting (responding “can’t 
say”). This results in a sample of 11,764 mothers nested in 29,646 person waves, of 
whom 2005 (3498 person waves) reported experiencing a separation by the time 
their child reached age seven. А comparison of key wave one characteristics of the 
full sample of 14,329 mothers and the 11,764 cases retained in our analytical sam- 
ple did not suggest any systematic bias arising from our sample selection. 


Variables 


Our key dependent variable is the measurement of parental perceived self-confidence 
collected in the surveys conducted when the child was age three, age five, and age 
seven. The question wording is as follows: "The next question is about how you feel 


! Note also that the question on perceived parenting competence was not asked after the child 
reached age seven. 
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about being a parent. For the next statement, choose your response from the choice 
1 to 5: I feel that Iam: 1 Not very good at being a parent; 2 A person who has some 
trouble being a parent; 3 An average parent; 4 A better than average parent; 5 A 
very good parent; 6 Can’t say”. We treat this as a continuous measure, excluding 
the final category (“can’t say"), as noted above. 

Our key independent variable is whether or not the mother has separated at the 
time that parenting confidence is measured. For separated mothers, we also include 
the time since separation in months, which was constructed using the retrospective 
information on partnership history collected at each survey. Furthermore, we 
included a measure of the frequency with which the child has contact with the non- 
resident parent (father) on a scale ranging from one (never) to seven (every day). 

To capture other factors that might be correlated with both separation and parent- 
ing confidence, and which preceded the separation (see the discussion in Brewer 
and Nandi 2014), we include controls for mother’s age at the birth of the child, her 
ethnic group (in six categories), her educational level (grouped into tertiary, higher 
secondary (advanced level exams taken at age 18), good lower secondary (end of 
compulsory schooling exams taken at age 16), lower or other qualifications, and no 
qualifications), housing tenure, and employment status at the time of the first (age 
nine months) survey. We include mothers who were both married and cohabiting at 
the first wave, since we have no reason to anticipate that their parenting confidence 
will be impacted differently by former marital status. Nevertheless, given the ongo- 
ing discussion in the literature (see e.g. Tavares and Aassve 2013), we include a 
dummy for married versus cohabiting. We additionally control for the sex of 
the child. 

We also control for initial parenting confidence. At nine months, this was mea- 
sured using a slightly different question, namely, “When I am caring for [child], I 
feel...1 ...very incompetent and lacking in confidence; 2 fairly incompetent and 
lacking in confidence; 3 fairly competent and confident; 4 very competent and con- 
fident; 5 Can't say'. Again, we treat the measure as a continuous variable, omitting 
the small numbers who selected “can’t say". 


Analytical Approach 


We first address the question of whether the mothers who separated are a select 
group. To do so, we examine whether mothers who did or did not separate before 
the child reached age seven differed in terms of their parenting competence in wave 
one (when the child was nine months old). We analyse the raw means, but also 
adjust for relevant covariates. We then estimate linear growth mixed models of 
maternal parenting confidence (Rabe-Hesketh and Skrondal 2012; Singer and 
Willett 2003). These models take advantage of the repeated measures of the moth- 
ers’ confidence at three points in time, when their children were approximately 
three, five and seven years old. As noted above, we control for parenting confidence 
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when the child was nine months old, as well as other potentially confounding char- 
acteristics. We estimate the effect of maternal separation as a time-varying covariate 
on mothers’ confidence, and its development. 

Level | represents the within-mother change in confidence from the child’s third 
to seventh year of life. Level 2 represents the between-mother variation in confi- 
dence when the child was three years old (random intercept), and the linear change 
from the child’s third to seventh year of life (random slope). We included a fixed 
quadratic on age to account for the curved shape of average parenting confidence 
trajectories. The composite model can be written as follows: 


Confidence, = (By) + Bj, AGE, + ВАСЕ,“ + B, time varying intact / separation status, 


+B,,_,time invariant controls) + (uy, + о АВЕ, +е;) 


The components in the first set of parentheses represent the fixed effects, and the 
components in the second set represent the random intercept and slope for each 
mother, and thus reflect the between-mother variation in confidence, and its devel- 
opment over time. The coefficient that is of particular interest for our analysis is Өз. 

We also estimate models only for the mothers who experienced separation. First, 
to determine whether there was evidence of recovery, we examine the impact of the 
time since separation on the mother’s parenting confidence. Second, we look at the 
extent to which the child’s contact with the non-resident parent affected the moth- 
er’s parenting confidence, given our hypothesised expectation that the mother’s con- 
fidence would be higher if the child had closer contact with the other parent; i.e., if 
the socially endorsed two-parent family structure was being partially maintained. 
Both of these measures are evaluated for the point in time at which the parenting 
confidence measure was assessed. These models again include a random intercept 
and a random slope for time since separation. Given the collinearity between the 
child’s age and the time since separation, we centred the child’s age and included it 
and its square as controls. 

The models are estimated using the mixed procedure in Stata 13.1 (Rabe-Hesketh 
and Skrondal 2012). To adjust for the complex survey design of the MCS, we cluster 
the standard errors on the sample cluster variable, and include the strata variables as 
additional control variables. Table 8.1 shows the descriptive of all of the variables 
used in our pooled (person-wave) analytic sample by separation status. 


Results 


The means for parenting confidence (measured in wave 1) are found to be 3.68 (CI: 
3.66-3.69) for the mothers who did not separate and 3.70 (CI: 3.67-3.73) for the 
mothers who subsequently separated. The distribution of responses is also very 
similar. After controlling for a full suite of relevant characteristics, we still observe 
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Table 8.1 Sample descriptive statistics, pooled sample, by separation status, means (standard 


error), and column percent 


Not Ever 
separated Separated 

Parenting competence 3.93 (0.01) 3.84 (0.02) 
Child’s age 5.09 (0.01) 5.73 (0.83) 
Perceived competence when child was nine months old 3.67 (0.003) | 3.70 (0.01) 
Mother’s age at birth (centred) 0.86 (0.03) —2.51 (0.10) 
Education 

Degree or above 0.23 0.09 

A levels/diploma 0.23 0.17 

O levels/GCSE 0.34 0.43 

Less/other 0.11 0.14 

None 0.09 0.17 
Marital status 

Married 0.75 0.45 

Cohabiting 0.25 0.55 
Sex of child 

Boy 0.51 0.52 

Girl 0.49 0.48 
Older siblings 0.09 (0.01) 0.90 (0.02) 
Mother has long-term limiting illness 0.21 0.25 
Mother was in work and on leave when child was nine months — | 0.59 0.46 
old 
Mother was not in work when child was nine months old 0.41 0.54 
Housing tenure 

Owned/buying 0.77 0.49 

Social rented 0.14 0.36 

Private rented 0.06 0.11 

Other 0.03 0.04 
Time since separation (years) = 2.72 (1.69) 
Contact with non-resident parent (1 — None to 7 — Every day) = 3.54 (0.03) 
Person years 6074 3572 


Source: MCS, sweeps 1—4: age nine months, three years, five years, and seven years (University of 
London 201 2a, b, c, d) 

Notes: The descriptives for the ever-separated are from all the observations they supply, including 
those before the separation 


no statistically significant difference, and the coefficient on separation remains very 
small (see Appendix, Table 8.4). These findings indicate that prior to their separa- 
tion, mothers who later separated did not differ in their understanding of their par- 
enting from mothers who did not separate. Thus, this result is consistent with our 
expectation that parenting confidence is not a psychological trait or behaviour, but 
is instead a reflection of perceived self-efficacy in a specific context. 

We next turn to the impact of separation on parenting confidence, reporting the 
key results from the growth curve model in Table 8.2 and Fig. 8.1. Table 8.2 shows 
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Table 8.2 Fixed and random 
effects estimates from a multi- 
level mixed effects linear 
regression of perceived 
parenting competence among 
mothers, beta coefficients 
from a growth curve model 


Fixed effects parameters 


Child's age —0.038x 
| (0.017) 
Age squared 0.005» 
| (0.002) 
Separated —0.054 
(0.019) 
Confidence at first survey 0.277 
(0.018) 
Random effects parameters 
Level 2 (mother) 
| Intercept variance 584% 
(.037) 
Slope (child's age) variance | .007>*« 
| (.001) 
Covariance —.036 x« 
(.006) 
Level 1 (survey) 
Residual variance 0.345» 
(.008) 
Person years 29, 646 


Source: MCS, sweeps 1-4: age nine 
months, three years, five years, and seven 
years (University of London 2012a, b, c, 
d). 11,764 mothers nested in 29,646 
observations 

Notes: Analyses additionally control for 
maternal education, whether the mother 
was married or cohabiting at the first 
observation, family size, whether the 
mother was working, and the mother’s 
health status at first observation, as well as 
MCS sample strata. Observations are clus- 
tered on the study clusters indicator. 
Standard errors in parentheses. * р < 0.05, 
жж p <0.01 


that, net of the control variables, there is a strong and statistically significant rela- 
tionship between separation and mothers’ negative evaluation of their parenting 
confidence. This result is net of (prior) perceived parenting confidence measured 
when the child was aged nine months, which is, as we might expect, also strongly 
associated with later confidence. The control variables (not shown) indicate that 
parenting confidence was also related to mother’s employment status when the child 
was nine months old, as well as her socio-economic status (education and maternal 
employment at first sweep) and her marital status; but not with maternal age at birth 
or her overall health or the sex of the child (full table available on request). 
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Fig. 8.1 Mothers’ perceived parenting competence by separation status, predicted values from a 
growth curve model 

Source: MCS, sweeps 1—4: age nine months, three years, five years, and seven years (University of 
London 2012a, b, c, d) 

Notes: Results from a mixed model with a random intercept and a random slope for the age of the 
child, at mean values of the other covariates 


Figure 8.1 illustrates graphically the results from this model. Looking at the fig- 
ure, we can see that mothers who separated had lower self-evaluated parenting con- 
fidence across the range of the child's ages at which the mother's confidence was 
reported, even though perceived parenting confidence itself varied with age in a 
non-linear fashion. 

We now consider to what extent the time since separation makes a difference for 
a mother who has separated; and to what extent contact with the non-resident parent 
influences the mother's parenting confidence. Given that the time since separation is 
correlated with the child's increasing age (a correlation coefficient of around 0.5), 
and that the child's age is also associated with different levels of perceived parenting 
confidence, we included the child's age centred at the mean age within the observa- 
tion window in years (around 5.2 years) when estimating the impact of time since 
separation. 

Looking at Table 8.3, which displays our findings on mental health and life sat- 
isfaction, we can see that there was no improvement in perceived parenting confi- 
dence among the separated mothers over time. This was the case whether or not we 
controlled for the child's age. That is, mothers who had been separated for longer 
periods of time did not tend to have higher parenting confidence than mothers who 
had separated more recently. This result may be partly a consequence of the rela- 
tively short time spans since separation in our sample: i.e., across the mothers, the 
average time since separation was only 2.7 years. However, research that examined 
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Table 8.3 Fixed and random effects estimates from a multi-level mixed effects linear regression 
of perceived parenting competence among separated mothers 


Model 1: Main effects plus Model 2: plus child's contact with 
time since separation non-resident parent 
Time since separation —0. 0002 —0.0000 
(months) (0. 001) (0.001) 
Confidence at first survey | 0.210 0.2092 
(0.042) (0.047) 
Child’s contact with 0.007 
non-resident parent (0.010) 
Constant 2.990: 2.959 x2 
(0.160) (0.164) 
Level 2 (mother) 
Intercept variance 0.484: 0.482» 
(0.052) (0.0521) 
Slope variance 0.00007 0.00007 
(0.00003) (0.00003) 
Covariance —0. 002: —0.002* x 
(0.001) (0.001) 
Level 1 (survey) 
Residual variance 0. 415xx 0.415% 
(0.024) (0.024) 
Person years 3498 


Source: MCS, sweeps 1—4: age nine months, three years, five years, and seven years (University of 
London 201 2a, b, c, d). 1893 individuals in 3498 observations 

Notes: The numbers differ from those in Table 8.2 due to some missing values on paternal contact. 
The model includes a random slope on the time since separation. Analyses additionally control for 
the child’s age (centred) and age squared, the child’s sex, maternal education, whether the mother 
was married or cohabiting at the first observation, family size, whether the mother was working at 
the first observation, and the mother’s health status at the first observation, as well as MCS sample 
strata. The model is also clustered on sample clusters. Standard errors in parentheses. * р < 0.05, 
xx p «0.01 


psychological impacts of separation has shown that recovery typically occurs within 
а short period of a few months to a year (Brewer and Nandi 2014; Tavares and 
Aassve 2013).? Other factors that remain associated with perceived parenting com- 
petence are perceived confidence and employment status at nine months and moth- 
ers’ ethnicity. 

Model 2 in Table 8.3 tests for whether the level of contact of the non-resident 
parent with the cohort child affected mothers’ evaluation of their parenting 


?To explore this point further we replicated the analysis with maternal depression as the dependent 
variable, and found that among separated mothers the level of depression did decrease over time 
since separation, other things being equal. Hence, the pattern for depression is consistent with 
other research, supporting the robustness of our null finding for duration effects for parenting 
confidence. 
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competence. Again, no relationship is found. Thus, there seems to be no indication 
that the mothers’ parenting confidence recovered after declining in response to sep- 
aration. This may be because of other factors that continued to render parenting 
itself more challenging without the presence of the child’s father. At the same time, 
it appears that mothers’ parenting confidence is not linked to how well contact 
between father and child is maintained. This may be because there were counter- 
vailing influences, as a higher level of contact may have eased the mother’s parent- 
ing challenges in some cases, while complicating or exacerbating them in others. 
We return to these points in our discussion and conclusions. 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The aim of this chapter was to investigate changes in the perceived parenting com- 
petence of mothers who separated from their partner. In particular, our focus was on 
whether mothers who subsequently separate are likely to have lower confidence 
than mothers who remain in intact relationships. We set out to establish answers to 
three main questions: Does separation affect perceived parenting competence? If so, 
does it recover over time? Is greater paternal involvement associated with higher 
confidence among separated mothers? 

We started by establishing that there was no selection on our dependent variable. 
Specifically, we found that in both the unadjusted and the adjusted analyses, moth- 
ers who subsequently separated and mothers who did not experience union dissolu- 
tion had comparable levels of perceived parenting competence when they were 
living with the child’s father and the child was around nine months old. This finding 
reassured us that any subsequent patterns were not driven by differential selection, 
rendering our claims about the impact of separation more robust. This result is also 
consistent with our argument that parenting confidence largely reflects an internali- 
sation of social expectations that feed into self-efficacy, rather than a trait or a psy- 
chological state. 

Following separation, the perceived parenting competence of mothers declined 
relative to that of their counterparts who did not separate, and we ascertained that 
this effect did not diminish with time since separation. That is, there was no evi- 
dence that parenting capacity recovered as mothers adjusted to their new status. 
This result suggests that the impact of separation on mothers’ parenting confidence 
is not so much a psychological shock, but is instead linked to mothers having to re- 
conceive of their parenting role as sole parents, deprived of the social endorsement 
of couples and subject to the widespread negative social perceptions of lone parents. 
This further suggests that the short term effects of separation found in other domains, 
such mental health, life satisfaction, and even income, could be further contextual- 
ised by considering how status changes may constitute a more permanent adjust- 
ment, with potentially long-term consequences for self-esteem and sense of 
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self-worth and self-efficacy. While we were not able to investigate in this chapter 
how mothers’ parenting confidence might play out in actual parent-child interac- 
tions, or wider economic and social outcomes, our findings suggest that this could 
be a relevant topic for future study. 

We also found no support for our hypothesis that the ongoing involvement of the 
non-resident father would have a positive impact on the parenting confidence of 
mothers. We had anticipated that the greater involvement of fathers would boost 
mothers’ self-confidence, both directly, through the father’s engagement in co-par- 
enting, and indirectly, as the mother would have the satisfaction of knowing that her 
child was continuing to receive attention from both parents. We thus expected to 
find that greater paternal involvement would compensate for some of the stigma and 
negative social responses associated with lone parenthood, as well as providing the 
mother with someone to share the burden of parenting. There was, however, no 
evidence in our study that this was the case. As we discussed above, shared care 
arrangements can occur in the most conflicted as well as in the most co-operative 
relationships. If a mother has to manage ongoing contact between her ex-partner 
and her child in a context of conflict, the involvement of the father could undermine 
rather than enhance her perceived competence. Our findings might therefore be cap- 
turing both positive and negative effects that cancel each other out. Alternatively, 
the positive effects of the non-resident parent’s involvement might simply be 
drowned out by the negative effects of the stigma of lone parenthood. 

In conclusion, we argue for an understanding of lone parenthood that is embed- 
ded in Bandura’s (2006) concept of the self. In particular, we highlight some impli- 
cations of society’s largely negative views of lone parents. When a mother separates 
from the father of her children, her self-concept is disrupted, an impact which stems 
not only from the psychological shock but also through her interactions with signifi- 
cant others such as her children and ex-partner, and her experience of social percep- 
tions of her status. It is then clear how this could translate into a drop in parenting 
confidence, and, as long as the lower status of lone parents is maintained, confi- 
dence is unlikely to recover, as lone parents continue to be regarded as less good 
environments for raising children in the UK. 
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Appendix 


Table 84 OLS model of parenting confidence at the first MCS survey by subsequent separation 


status and control variables 


T. Haux and L. Platt 


Beta-coefficient 


Standard error 


Mothers who subsequently separated (ref = remain 0.009 (0.017) 
intact) 

Mother’s age at birth (centred) —0.006жжж (0.001) 
Qualifications (ref = degree) 

Higher degree —0.000 (0.028) 
Diploma 0.09 1 xx: (0.022) 
A/AS level 0.063 (0.021) 
О levels/GCSE grades А-С 0.096: (0.016) 
O levels/GCSE grades D-G 0.07 Lxx (0.025) 
Other —0.043 (0.051) 
None —0.003 (0.025) 
Cohabiting (ref 2 married) 0.018 (0.014) 
Child sex = girl 0.013 (0.011) 
Number of siblings of cohort child 0.067 xxx (0.005) 
Mother has longstanding illness 0.075 (0.015) 
Mother not in work (ref = in work) —0.05 1 (0.011) 
Housing tenure (ref = owns/buying) 

Renting from LA HA —0.07 Lxx (0.019) 
Private renter 0.006 (0.023) 
Other —0.054 (0.033) 
Ethnic group (ref = white) 

Mixed ethnic groups —0.035 (0.072) 
Indian —0.049 (0.048) 
Pakistani and Bangladeshi —0.205 x: (0.033) 
Black groups 0.173: (0.030) 
Other ethnic groups —0.086 (0.057) 
Constant 3.530 xs (0.019) 
R square 0.029 

Person-years 12,187 


Source: MCS, sweeps 1—4: age nine months, three years, five years, and seven years (University of 


London 2012a, b, c, d) 


Notes: Analysis adjusted for the complex survey design of the MCS and non-response weights 
Standard errors in parentheses. » p < 0.05, ж» р < 0.01, sse p < 0.001 
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Introduction 


In recent decades, normative expectations regarding fathers’ involvement in parent- 
ing have changed substantially. Egalitarian gender role attitudes have become more 
widespread in many countries, endorsing not only women participating in the labor 
market, but also fathers actively contributing to child rearing (Knight and Brinton 
2017; Scarborough et al. 2018). Even though family practices often lag behind these 
expectations, they have changed. Evidence from the U.S. and Europe suggests that 
fathers are investing more time in child care, not only in nuclear families, but also 
after parental separation (Amato et al. 2009; Westphal et al. 2014). Nevertheless, 
parental separation and divorce still put father-child relationships at substantial risk. 
In the majority of families with separated parents, the mother is the residential par- 
ent who takes primary responsibility for the children’s everyday lives. Although 
joint physical custody or shared parenting has become a more common arrangement 
among separated parents, most separated fathers are relegated to the role of visiting 
parent, and thus often have only limited contact with their children. 

This paper addresses the issue of non-resident fathers’ contact with their chil- 
dren, and seeks to explore several hypotheses that may explain why some fathers 
manage to maintain frequent contact, while others rarely see their children. The 
factors affecting separated fathers’ involvement have been widely debated, not only 
because access to fathers’ economic, social, and emotional resources is considered 
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important for children’s well-being (Bastaits et al. 2012; Coley and Medeiros 2007; 
Jeynes 2015; King and Sobolewski 2006), but also because issues of visitation are 
often raised in legal conflicts between separated parents. This is the case in Germany, 
where our research is conducted. Even though there is considerable instability in 
couple relationships in Germany, with every third marriage ending in divorce 
(Statistisches Bundesamt 2018b), the available evidence on separated families is 
quite limited. Furthermore, as in many other countries, divorce rates in Germany no 
longer capture levels of family instability, as the rising share of nonmarital births 
has contributed to increased heterogeneity among separated parents. In 2017, every 
third childbirth (35 percent) in Germany was to unmarried parents (Statistisches 
Bundesamt 2018c). While around 80 percent of unmarried parents were cohabiting 
when their child was born (Langmeyer 2015), these couples were more likely to 
separate than married parents (Schnor 2012). In 2017, 19 percent of all German 
families with minor children were single-parent households, and the overwhelming 
majority of these families were headed by the mother (Statistisches Bundesamt 
2018a). Almost half (43 percent) of these single mothers were never married (ibid.). 
In addition, estimates from surveys suggest that around 13 percent of all households 
with minor children are stepfamilies, with most being stepfather families 
(Bundesministerium fiir Familie, Senioren, Frauen und Jugend 2013). 

The involvement of separated fathers in the lives of their children seems to be 
more limited in Germany than it is in other Western countries. In a cross-national 
study, Kalmijn (2015) compared 14-year-old students’ post-divorce contact and 
relationship with their father in Germany, the Netherlands, England, and Sweden. 
The highest share of young people who had no contact with their father was found 
in Germany (21 percent). Conversely, the findings indicated that the rate of shared 
physical custody was lowest in Germany (ten percent), closely followed by England 
(eleven percent), and was highest in Sweden (36 percent). Since the pre-separation 
division of labor has been shown to affect fathers’ post-separation involvement in 
child rearing (Poortman and van Gaalen 2017), these figures may reflect differences 
in gendered patterns of family roles. In Germany, the modernized provider model is 
most prevalent, as the high share of mothers in part-time employment and the sub- 
stantial gender gap in the number of hours working mothers and fathers spend in 
employment demonstrate (OECD 2017). 

Previous research on determinants of post-separation father-child contact in 
Germany has followed roughly two lines. From a sociological perspective, struc- 
tural features that reflect parental resources and commitments have been investi- 
gated, including maternal employment, family SES, parents’ educational resources, 
parents’ former marital status, the father’s legal custody rights, the father’s current 
partnership status, and the children’s ages and genders (e.g., Kalmijn 2015; Кбрреп 
et al. 2018). From a more psychological perspective, studies that were often inspired 
by issues raised in legal conflicts between separated parents have focused on the 
relationship dynamics between parents (e.g., Amendt 2004; Behrend 2010; Blesken 
1998; Walper 2006, 2019). In this latter line of research, scholars have investigated 
not only the father’s role identity and approach to coping with conflict, but also the 
role of the mother as the gatekeeper in the father-child relationship. Earlier debates 
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that focused on extreme forms of maternal gatekeeping suggested that parental 
alienation is a common process through which the mother involves the child in a 
close alliance against the father, and thus causes the child to become distanced from 
the father (Kodjoe and Koeppel 1998). However, more recent research has shown 
that this description of post-separation family dynamics oversimplifies the pro- 
cesses involved, and neglects considerable variation between cases (Behrend 2010). 

Our study seeks to provide a differentiated view of the factors linked to problems 
in the interparental relationship and their likely outcomes for the father-child rela- 
tionship. Our focus is on the role of maternal gatekeeping, which has been proposed 
as a unifying concept that explains the disadvantages in social capital and resources 
of children whose parents have separated relative to children raised in nuclear fami- 
lies (Austin et al. 2013). In addition to looking at gatekeeping attitudes and behav- 
iors, we will address the mother’s and the father’s attitudes toward each other and 
the issues surrounding coparenting, both of which may reflect each parent’s resent- 
ment of his/her former partner, as well as more objective conditions linked to the 
father’s failure in the role of provider. 


Theoretical Background 


Prior Research 


In any dual parenting relationship, parents have to decide how to share their respon- 
sibilities to their children. Accordingly, engaging in negotiations about the extent 
and the type of involvement each parent has with the children, which may include 
making decisions about whether the children require protection from the other par- 
ent’s behavior, is a natural part of coparenting (Austin et al. 2013). Such decisions 
are likely to be made more deliberately in separated families than they are in nuclear 
families, as the parents have to arrange the children’s visits and overnight stays with 
each parent, at least as long as the children are too young to make these arrange- 
ments on their own. More importantly, since the often fraught process of separation 
and divorce does not necessarily facilitate the resolution of prior problems between 
parents, conflicts about parenting issues and attempts to limit or undermine the 
other parent’s relationship with the child tend to be more common in separated than 
in nuclear families (Fagan and Barnett 2003; Walper et al. 2005). 

As the findings discussed above indicate, the notion of parental gatekeeping is 
often cited as playing a major role in conflicts between separated parents over par- 
enting time and the non-resident parent’s access to the child (Austin et al. 2013). 
Parental gatekeeping has been defined as encompassing “attitudes and behaviors by 
either parent that affect the quality of the other parent-child relationship and/or level 
of involvement with the child” (Austin et al. 2013: 486). It comprises not only atti- 
tudes and behaviors that may restrict the other parent’s interaction and relationship 
with the child, but also attitudes and behaviors that may facilitate this relationship 
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(e.g., Altenburger et al. 2018). Restrictive gatekeeping would be evident in efforts to 
marginalize the other parent, refusals to communicate, and to deliver derogatory 
messages about the other parent in the presence of the child; while facilitative gate- 
keeping would be exemplified by efforts to include the other parent in communica- 
tion and decision-making, and conveying a positive image of the other parent 
(Austin et al. 2013: 488). Most research that has focused on restrictive gatekeeping 
has provided evidence that it is linked to fathers being less involved with their chil- 
dren (e.g., Allen and Hawkins 1999; Fagan and Barnett 2003; Stevenson et al. 
2014). Furthermore, some of these studies have found evidence that maternal 
encouragement of the father being involved with his children has positive effects, 
even after controlling for the quality of the interparental relationship (Fagan and 
Cherson 2017). 

There is considerable overlap between the concepts of gatekeeping and coparent- 
ing. Coparenting refers to “the ways that parents and/or parental figures relate to 
each other in the role of parent" (Feinberg 2003: 96). The term is conceptualized as 
a multi-dimensional construct that includes features of cooperation, agreement, 
conflict, and triangulation/undermining (Feinberg 2003; Teubert and Pinquart 
2010). The last of these features is at the core of restrictive gatekeeping; i.e., efforts 
to undermine the other parent in his/her parenting role. Using a typological approach 
to analyzing coparenting in separated families, Lamela et al. (2016) identified three 
groups of coparenting relationships: cooperative coparenting (48 percent), high- 
conflict coparenting (13 percent), and undermining coparenting (39 percent). While 
the undermining coparenting group were found to have levels of agreement and 
support that were as low as those of the high-conflict group, open conflict was 
reported less frequently in the undermining group. Interestingly, undermining 
behavior was similarly evident in the high-conflict group. These results are in line 
with findings from Germany indicating that undermining behavior is distinct from 
but related to interparental conflict (Walper et al. 2005). 

Interparental conflict has often been cited as a risk factor that threatens a nonresi- 
dential father's levels of contact and relationship quality with his children (Coiro 
and Emery 1998; Walper and Beckh 2006; Walper and Krey 2009); although such 
effects have not always been found (e.g., Sobolewski and King 2005). There is also 
evidence that even in married or cohabitating couples, interparental conflict is 
linked to the father having reduced access to his young children (Hohmann-Marriott 
2011). In line with the assumption that interparental conflict triggers restrictive 
gatekeeping by the mother, findings from a longitudinal study have shown that, over 
time, the parents having marital problems was linked to later maternal gatekeeping, 
which, in turn, reduced the level of father-child interaction (Stevenson et al. 2014). 
However, there is also evidence for reverse effects in intact families, which suggests 
that the father's involvement may have positive effects on later coparenting (Jia and 
Schoppe-Sullivan 2011). 

While coparenting conflict is often accompanied by undermining or gate-closing 
behavior, cooperative coparenting can be understood as facilitative gatekeeping or 
gate-opening behavior. For a separated family, a cooperative coparental relationship 
may encourage the father to be more involved with his children. In a study that 
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included separated as well as nuclear families, higher levels of coparental coordina- 
tion were found to be associated with more paternal involvement across family 
types, whereas low coparental coordination was shown to be associated with less 
paternal involvement, especially among nonresidential divorced fathers (Finzi- 
Dottan and Cohen 2016). As might be expected, divorced fathers reported experi- 
encing lower levels of coparental coordination than married fathers. Similar 
evidence from the Fragile Families Study showed that the father’s level of involve- 
ment tended to be higher when the coparenting relationship was positive (McClain 
and DeMaris 2013). Some findings have suggested that in separated families, paren- 
tal cooperation may play an even more important role than conflict (Sobolewski and 
King 2005). In this latter study, parental cooperation, but not conflict over child 
rearing, was found to predict the father’s level of contact with his children, as well 
as his level of responsive fathering and the quality of his relationship with his chil- 
dren; with contact mediating the effects on the quality of his fathering and his rela- 
tionship with his children. 

In seeking to understand the emotional and attitudinal context of maternal gate- 
keeping, some studies have examined the mother’s attitudes regarding the father and 
her perceptions of his role performance. As has been pointed out, the mother may 
restrict the father’s access to their joint children because she is angry at the father, 
or because she feels he has opted out of his responsibilities to their children (Greif 
1997). Similarly, the mother’s continuing hostility toward her ex-spouse has been 
related to reduced or lost father-child contact (Buchanan et al. 1996), and to the 
father being driven away (Braver and O’Connell 1998). The mother is particularly 
likely to harbor feelings of disappointment and resentment if the father is not com- 
mitted to his role as provider and withholds child support payments. Hence, it might 
be assumed that a father’s access to his children would be restricted only if he was 
unable or unwilling to provide for them. Findings from the Fragile Families and 
Child Wellbeing Study supported this assumption in the case of separated families, 
but pointed to a different effect among fathers in intact families, with these fathers 
being less involved if their financial contributions to the family were high (Carlson 
et al. 2017). Other data also show a link between child support payments and father- 
child contact (Amato et al. 2009). While there is only very limited evidence regard- 
ing the impact of child support payments on father-child contact in Germany, 
findings from an online study of separated fathers also suggested that fathers with 
low economic resources have less access to their children (Amendt 2004). However, 
as these studies did not address issues of gatekeeping, the question of whether the 
mother restricts the father’s access or the father withdraws because he is failing to 
provide remains unresolved. Indeed, there are qualitative data suggesting that gate- 
keeping work — regardless of whether it is gate-opening or gate-closing — can be a 
dynamic transactional process, rather than a linear and unidirectional process run- 
ning from the mother to the father (Trinder 2008). 

In addition to restrictive and facilitative gatekeeping, protective gatekeeping has 
been identified as a third type of approach a parent might use to manage the other 
parent’s involvement (Austin 2018). Research has suggested that gate-closing 
behavior may reflect problems that go beyond the interparental relationship or a 
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parent’s feelings of resentment towards his/her former partner. The mother may also 
limit the father’s access if she is worried about the children’s well-being (Nixon and 
Hadfield 2018). Thus, under certain circumstances, the aim of gate-closing can be 
to protect the children when the other parent’s behavior or a given parenting plan is 
seen as jeopardizing the children’s well-being (e.g., Saini et al. 2017). Such con- 
cerns may motivate maternal gatekeeping, but they can also lead the father to with- 
draw in order to avoid exacerbating the children’s stress levels and loyalty conflicts. 
Accordingly, a differentiated view on gatekeeping is needed that focuses not only 
on issues of parental resentment and conflict, but on parental worries about the chil- 
dren’s well-being. 


Aims of This Study 


Although there is a large body of work on gatekeeping, the evidence on the role of 
maternal gatekeeping in shaping a father’s post-separation access to his children is 
still limited. In particular, the factors mentioned above have not been jointly consid- 
ered. Thus, the main aim of our study is to shed light on different features of mater- 
nal gatekeeping, as well as the likely predictors of maternal gatekeeping, and the 
effects of such efforts on the father’s contact with his children. Furthermore, we 
seek to include multiple perspectives that address the mother’s, the father’s, and the 
children’s views of family dynamics. Our analyses focus on four factors that may 
restrict a separated father’s access to his children. Since our major aim is to explore 
the role of the interparental dynamic, we will not address cases in which there is no 
father-child contact (which would cause missing data on relationship problems), but 
will instead seek to explain situations in which the father-child contact is infrequent. 

First, it is assumed that the father’s failure to provide (i.e., missing support pay- 
ments or failing to make payments on time) impedes his access (e.g., Amendt 2004), 
either because he withdraws in response to being unable to fulfil his financial obli- 
gations, or because the mother restricts the children’s access to their father in 
response to his failure to comply with his obligations (provider hypothesis). Second, 
we expect to find that the mother having a negative view of the father undermines 
her willingness to facilitate the children’s contact with their father, and is thus linked 
to the children having infrequent contact (resentment hypothesis). We also test 
whether the father having a negative view of the mother is linked to infrequent con- 
tact with the child, based on the assumption that the father’s resentment of the 
mother might lead him to avoid contact. Third, since interparental conflict and copa- 
renting problems have often been identified as potential barriers to father-child con- 
tact, we assume that coparenting conflict contributes to infrequent contact, while 
successful cooperation facilitates contact (coparenting hypothesis). Fourth, our 
focus is on maternal gatekeeping and parental worries about the children’s well- 
being, which may inhibit the father’s access to his children (gatekeeping hypothe- 
sis). Parental worries are of particular interest, since concerns about children’s stress 
in the context of visitation and interparental problems can be expected to provide a 
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Fig. 9.1 Analytic model of interparental dynamics predicting low levels of father-child contact 


powerful motivation for the mother to restrict father-child contact. At the same time, 
the father being worried about his children’s well-being could lead him to have less 
contact with his children, as he may avoid contact in order to prevent the children 
from experiencing stress. Finally, the children’s views on their mother’s efforts to 
form an alliance with them against their father (1.е., maternal pressure to take sides) 
provides relevant information on gatekeeping behavior, since it may be more valid 
than maternal self-reports. 

All of these factors are assumed to be interrelated, as Fig. 9.1 shows. We expect 
to find that coparenting problems mediate the effects of financial problems, based 
on the assumption that making insufficient support payments affects father-child 
contact only if this places stress on the interparental relationship. Similarly, we 
expect to observe that coparenting problems at least partly mediate the effects of 
negative attributions on infrequent contact. Furthermore, we assume that protective 
gatekeeping (which stems from a parent being worried) or restrictive gatekeeping 
(which places pressure on the children to choose sides) partly mediate the effects of 
both a negative view of the other parent and coparenting problems on the children's 
access to their father. 


Method 
Samples 


We used two datasets to test our hypotheses: a small, intensive cross-sectional sam- 
ple of separated mothers and fathers, most of whom sought counseling, mediation, 
or parenting training (KiB) and participated in an evaluation study (KiB sample); 
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and a two-wave longitudinal sample drawn from the German Family Panel 
(pairfam), which allows us to include the children’s perspective on maternal 
gatekeeping. 


KiB Sample The KiB sample was drawn from an ongoing intervention study that 
targets a broad range of separated parents, including those in highly conflicted fami- 
lies. Accordingly, this sample overrepresents conflicted cases (33 percent involved 
in court litigation'). The majority of the participants were recruited through coun- 
seling centers or at municipal institutions, like kindergartens, schools, youth welfare 
offices, law offices, or family courts. Although this sample is not representative, the 
higher prevalence of conflict makes it particularly suitable for exploring the role of 
interparental problems. The data used here come from the pre-test conducted for 
those parents involved in an intervention (KiB parenting course for separated par- 
ents; fathers: 80 percent, mothers: 71 percent) and the smaller control group (fathers: 
20 percent; mothers: 29 percent). Since the KiB course does not include former 
couples in the same parenting group, the maternal and paternal subsamples are 
largely independent, and comprise a smaller subset of the former sample of couples 
(22 percent/19 percent of the fathers/mothers). As a prerequisite for the interven- 
tion, almost all of the non-resident parents still had contact with their children, but 
the contact frequency varied between shared parenting and weekly visits to less than 
one visit per year. Non-resident mothers (n = 18) and resident fathers (n = 22) were 
excluded due to their low numbers. Similarly, 14 mothers and twelve fathers who 
had no contact with their children’s other parent were not included due to missing 
information on coparenting conflict. Furthermore, the sample was restricted to par- 
ents with a minor child between the ages of three and 17 years. The final sample 
comprised 160 fathers (non-resident or shared parenting) and 187 mothers (resident 
or shared parenting) who participated in the written questionnaire assessments. 


Table 9.1 provides an overview of the sample, separately for fathers and mothers. 
The parents’ reports on the children’s ages and genders were based on a target child 
(randomly selected if the parents had more than one child in the age range three to 
17 years). Substantial shares of the fathers and of the mothers reported engaging in 
shared parenting: 21 percent and 14 percent, respectively. These figures are consid- 
erably higher than those suggested by other data for Germany (Kalmijn 2015), and 
likely reflect high levels of paternal involvement. Furthermore, highly educated par- 
ents are overrepresented in this sample, as is typical for the outreach of such inter- 
ventions. About half of the parents had successfully completed a higher level of 
general schooling; i.e. they had graduated from the advanced track of schooling 
required for entry into university or an advanced technical college (“Abitur” or 
"Fachabitur"). As expected based on other research, the per capita net household 
income (needs weighted according to the OECD) was substantially higher for the 
fathers (M = 2766 €, SD = 2094) than for the mothers (M = 1535 €, SD = 821.5). 


! A question about ongoing legal conflict was not introduced until later in the course of the study, 
and is available for 81 parents only. 
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Table 9.1 Descriptives of the KiB and the pairfam sample 


Pairfam sample 
KiB sample (Pretest) (Wave 7 and 8) 
Fathers’ report Mothers' report Mothers' and children's 
(n = 160) (n = 187) report (N = 145) 
Joint physical 21.3 (34) 14.4 (27) 2.8 (4) 
custody in % (n)* 
High parental 54.4 (87) 51.9 (97) 41.3 (59) 
education in % (п)? 
Boys in % (n) 48.8 (78) 43.3 (81) 50.0 (73) 
Child age (years) 
Mean 7.2 7.1 11.0 
Standard deviation 3.8 3.7 2.0 
Parental age (years) 
Mean 42.9 39.7 38.5 
Standard deviation 6.5 9:7 4.8 
Equivalent household income іп Є 
Mean 2766.4 1535.0 1258.3 
Standard deviation 2094.4 821.5 505.2 


Notes: "The assessment of joint physical custody was based on the parents’ estimates of whether 
the child was spending equal amounts of time at each parent’s home in the KiB study, and was 
based on maternal reports of the number of overnights the child was spending with each parent in 
the pairfam study (50:50 up to 40:60) 

^ High education: General school qualification for university/university of applied sciences 


The average ages of the children did not differ for the fathers (7.2 years, SD = 3.8) 
and the mothers (7.1 years, SD = 6.7). 


Pairfam Sample The second sample was drawn from the German Family Panel 
pairfam (Huinink et al. 2011), a three-cohort longitudinal study on family develop- 
ment with annual assessments, which was started in 2008/2009 for three birth 
cohorts (see www.pairfam.de). The participants were recruited through register data 
provided by the local administration and personal visits of the interviewer, who 
conducted the interviews in the participants' homes. The data used here were drawn 
from waves seven and eight (Brüderl et al. 2017), and were restricted to separated 
mothers whose child(ren) participated in the child interview (for children aged eight 
to 15 years) in wave seven. If more than one child in a given family had participated 
in the child interview, we selected the youngest child for our analyses. In line with 
the approach used in the KiB, the cases in which there was no contact between the 
two parents and between the child and his/her non-resident father in wave seven 
were not included in the analyses, since the core predictors of contact (coparenting, 
maternal pressure to take sides) were filtered by contact. Omitting cases of parental 
reunion or recent parental separation (between waves seven and eight), the final 
sample included N = 145 separated mothers and their youngest child, who was eight 
to 15 years old. 
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Descriptive information for the pairfam sample is shown in Table 9.1 (right col- 
umn). Unlike in the KiB results, but in line with other findings for Germany (Walper 
et al. 2020), only three percent of the mothers in the sample reported engaging in 
shared parenting, while 97 percent indicated that they had primary residential cus- 
tody. Compared to the maternal subsample in the KiB study, a smaller share of the 
mothers in the pairfam sample reported having a high level of education (42 percent 
with high general school qualification; mean years of education: 12.6, SD = 2.7). 
Furthermore, the mothers in the pairfam sample had a lower average equivalent 
household income. Although the average age of the mothers (M = 38.6 years, 
SD = 4.7) was more than one year younger than it was in the KiB sample, the aver- 
age age of the children was four years older (11.2 years, SD = 2.0), which suggests 
that the parents in the pairfam sample were substantially younger when their chil- 
dren were born than the parents in the KiB sample. Several factors may have con- 
tributed to this difference, including the smaller share of highly educated mothers in 
the pairfam sample (as higher education is linked to later childbearing) and the 
larger share of East German families in the pairfam sample (as the average maternal 
age at childbirth is lower in East than in West Germany). Of the mothers in the pair- 
fam sample, 32 percent were living with a new partner (remarried or cohabitating), 
and ten percent were first- or second-generation migrants. 


Indicators 


KiB Data 


Frequency of Father-Child Contact The frequency of contact between the child 
and the non-resident father was reported by the resident mother answering the ques- 
tion: “If your child lives with you, how often does the other parent see your child?"; 
and by the non-resident father answering the question: “If your child does not live 
with you, how often do you see him/her?” Parents selected a response from a four- 
point continuum ranging from “at least weekly” (coded one; mothers: 58 percent; 
fathers: 58 percent) across “every two weeks” (coded two; mothers: 25 percent, 
fathers: 31 percent), “once per month" (coded three; mothers: five percent; fathers: 
three percent), to “less often than once a month” (coded four; mothers: twelve per- 
cent, fathers: eight percent). Cases in which the parents reported engaging in shared 
parenting but their child's moves between the two parental households were mini- 
mal (one father and three mothers), or in which there was a lack of data on contact 
frequency (nine fathers and nine mothers), were recoded as high contact. 


The predictors used in our analyses were consistent with short scales (3—5 items) 
that had good to satisfactory internal consistency for both parents (Cronbach's 
Alpha 0.75-0.90). All of the items were answered on a five-point scale (from 
] = never to 5 = very often). Negative Attributions of the other parent's behavior 
were assessed by five items based on the "Relationship Attribution Measure" 
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(RAM) developed by Fincham and Bradbury (1992). The items indicated attribu- 
tions of bad intent or dysfunctional behavior to the other parent (e.g., “She/he often 
hurts me on purpose.” or “Most of our disputes are provoked by her/him.’). 
Cronbach’s Alpha for this index was 0.87 for fathers and 0.83 for mothers. 
Coparenting Conflict was indicated by three items based on Ahrons’ Coparenting 
Conflict Scale (Ahrons 1981) (e.g., “Do you and your former spouse have basic dif- 
ferences of opinion about issues related to child rearing?” or “When you and your 
former spouse discuss parenting issues, how often does this result in an argument?"). 
Cronbach's Alpha was 0.87 for fathers and 0.88 for mothers. Child-Related 
Worries were assessed by a three-item indicator developed for this project (e.g., 
"Are you worried about the mental and/or physical well-being of your child because 
of the other parent?" or “Do you think that your child sometimes suffers from loy- 
alty conflict"). Cronbach’s Alpha was 0.90 for fathers and 0.75 for mothers. 
Observations with missing information on any of these items (ranging from 1.3 
percent to 13.1 percent) were retained in the models using the Full Information 
Maximum Likelihood (FIML) method (Arbuckle 1996). 


Pairfam Data 


Frequency of Father-Child Contact was reported by the mother (question: *How 
often does the other parent see child x?"). The frequency rating ranged from “daily” 
(coded one; seven percent) over “several times per week" (coded two; 17 percent), 
"once per week" (coded three; 15 percent), 1—3 times per month" (coded four; 37 
percent), and *less often" (coded five; 19 percent), to “по contact" (coded six; six 
percent in wave eight; cases without contact in wave seven were excluded in this 
sample). 

In order to test our hypotheses, the following predictors were included. Father's 
Failure to Provide was indicated by two dummy-coded variables based on infor- 
mation given by the mother on the child support payments made by the father. The 
first dummy indicator contrasts full payment with partial or no payment. The second 
dummy indicator contrasts no payment with partial or full payment. The no-payment 
category also includes cases in which the mother indicated that she was not entitled 
to child support payments. Although this may have been due to а shared parenting 
arrangement, the large share of mothers who reported that they were not entitled to 
receive child support payments (20 percent) suggests that some of the information 
on the father's inability to provide was false or based on a misinterpretation. Two 
indicators of coparenting quality were included that were selected from the “Parent 
Problem Checklist" (Dadds and Powell 1991). Coparenting Conflict was indicated 
by three items (e.g., “Discussions regarding parenting issues end in fights.” 
Cronbach's Alpha = 0.86). Coparenting Cooperation was measured by a single 
item (“When there is a problem with your child or children: How often do you and 
the father of your child try to solve the problem together?"). Maternal Pressure to 
Take Sides was indicated by a single item ("My mother tries to get me to take sides 
against my father"). Although pairfam provides six items indicating the pressure to 
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take sides exerted by both parents (see Thónnissen et al. 2019), the internal consis- 
tency for the maternal subscale was very weak (three items; Cronbach’s 
Alpha = 0.48). Hence, we chose the item that most closely addressed the targeted 
maternal behavior. Except for indicators of family structure and contact frequency, 
missing information was imputed using the Full Information Maximum Likelihood 
(FIML) method. 


Results 


Findings from the KiB Data 


The KiB data were used to estimate separate path models for maternal and paternal 
reports. Due to the lack of suitable indicators, these analyses could not address the 
provider hypothesis. Path models were estimated within a structural equation mod- 
elling framework using Maximum Likelihood Estimation (MLE). Indirect effects 
were calculated using a product-of-coefficients method (MacKinnon et al. 2002) 
and bootstrap standard errors with 1000 replicates. Mplus statistical software was 
used. The findings for the mothers and the fathers are shown in Figs. 9.2 and 9.3. In 
both models, control variables were included if their association with an outcome in 
the model was statistically significant at p < 0.20. For the mothers’ report, the 
child’s age was controlled for effects on coparenting conflict and father-child con- 
tact. For the fathers’ report, the child’s gender was controlled for effects on copar- 
enting conflicts, and the child’s age and the father’s income were controlled for the 
effects on the father-child contact. To keep the figure parsimonious, these effects of 
the control variables are not displayed in Figs. 9.2 and 9.3. 

As the figures show, both models have an excellent fit to the data, with many 
overall similarities, but also a few differences. At the same time, these models pro- 
vide only partial support for our hypotheses. The model estimated for mothers pro- 
vides evidence for only one significant predictor of low father-child contact. 
Supporting the resentment hypothesis, negative attributions were linked to low 
father-child contact. However, this effect was not found to be very strong (p = 0.21, 
p < 0.05), yielding а low explained variance for low contact (R? = 0.06). As expected, 
negative attributions were shown to be strongly linked to coparenting conflict 
(В = 0.42, p < 0.001), and to explain 18 percent of the variance in coparenting con- 
flict, which was, in turn, linked to mothers’ worries about the well-being of their 
children (В = 0.32, p < 0.001). In addition to coparenting conflict, negative attribu- 
tions substantially predicted maternal worries (В = 0.45, p < .001). Hence, maternal 
worries could be well explained in this model (R? = 0.42). As expected, the model 
indicated that coparenting conflict partly mediated the effects of negative attribu- 
tions on maternal worries (indirect effect: b = 0.15, p = 0.13, p « 0.05). However, 
contrary to our assumptions, neither coparenting conflict nor child-related worries 
were found to predict low contact. Accordingly, there was no significant indirect 
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Fig.9.2 Predictors of low levels of father-child contact. Mothers’ perspective 

Notes: Data from KiB Study; n = 187 separated mothers; standardized path coefficients. Solid lines 
indicate significant paths 

Model fit: 72 = 6.1 (9), p = 0.72; CFI = 1.0, ТЫ = 1.0; RMSEA = 0.0 


Fathers' negative 
attributions regarding 
mother 


: 0.30** aee 0.46*** | 
Co-parenting Fathers child-related |  Lowfather-child 
problems worries contact 


Fig.9.3 Predictors of low levels of father-child contact. Fathers’ perspective 

Notes: Data from KiB study; n = 160 separated fathers; standardized path coefficients. Solid lines 
indicate significant paths 

Model fit: 72 = 2.0 (11), p = 1.0; CFI = 1.0, TLI = 1.0; RMSEA = 0.0 
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effect of coparenting conflict on low contact mediated by child-related worries 
(b = —0.04, B = —0.05, n.s.), and no indirect effect of negative attribution on low 
contact mediated by coparenting conflict and maternal worries (b = —0.02, 
В = –0.02, n.s.). 

The findings for fathers were very similar to those for mothers in terms of the 
links between negative attributions, coparenting conflict, and fathers’ worries 
regarding the well-being of their children (see Fig. 9.3). In line with the results for 
mothers, the fathers' negative attributions were found to be strongly linked to copa- 
renting conflict (D = 0.59, p < 0.001) and the fathers’ worries about their children 
(B = 0.56, p < 0.001), with an additional direct link between coparenting conflict and 
child-related worries (B = 0.30, p « 0.01). However, the fathers' negative attribu- 
tions regarding the mother were not shown to be a significant predictor of low con- 
tact. Only the fathers’ worries were found to be linked to low contact (f = 0.46, 
p « 0.001). Similar to the findings for mothers, the explained variance (including 
control variables) was lowest for contact (R? = 0.16), higher for coparenting conflict 
(R? = 0.37), and highest for paternal worries (R? = 0.60). 

For fathers, unlike for mothers, all of the indirect paths were significant. In line 
with our hypotheses regarding mediation, the effects of negative attributions on the 
fathers’ worries about their children were significantly mediated by coparenting 
conflict (indirect effect b = 0.20, B = 0.17, p « 0.01). Furthermore, the effects of 
coparenting conflict on infrequent contact were mediated by child-related worries 
(indirect effect b = 0.11, B = 0.14, p « 0.01). Finally, the indirect link between nega- 
tive attributions and infrequent contact, mediated by coparenting conflict and pater- 
nal worries, proved weak but significant (indirect effect b = 0.06, p = 0.08, p « 0.05). 
Hence, we found some support for the resentment hypothesis and the interparental 
conflict hypothesis, although both factors were shown to have only indirect effects 
on the fathers’ levels of contact with their children. More substantially, these find- 
ings suggest that the fathers were likely to withdraw if they perceived that their 
children were stressed or caught in loyalty conflicts. 


Findings from the Pairfam Data 


While the KiB data allowed us to test the resentment hypothesis, the respective 
information was missing in the pairfam data. However, as the pairfam included 
indicators of the fathers’ child support payment histories, it allowed us to address 
the provider hypothesis using the two dummy variables described in section 
“Pairfam data". Furthermore, we were able to draw on additional information 
regarding the coparenting relationship and to include coparenting cooperation as a 
likely resource for more frequent contact. Furthermore, the pairfam data provided 
us with a more conclusive test of maternal gatekeeping, as the data included reports 
from the children on maternal pressure to take sides; i.e., the mother's attempts to 
involve the child in an alliance with her against the father. Finally, the pairfam data 
allowed us to test our hypotheses longitudinally by predicting father-child contact 
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Table 9.2 Predictors of mediator variables: Standardized beta coefficients from linear regression 
analysis 


Main predictors or mediators (W7) 
Child support payment Coparenting 
No versus | Full versus. Maternal press. To 
some/full |No/some Conflict | Cooperation | side (ordinal scale) 
Child age 0.034 0.015 —0.205* | —0.069 —0.155* 
Child gender (girl) —0.173* 0.041 0.046 0.029 —0.107 
Maternal education | 0.010 —0.011 —0.111 |0.006 —0.032 
No child support = = 0.082 0.004 0.018 
payment? 
Full child support = – —0.017 | 0.098 0.178* 
payment* 
Coparenting conflict | — = — – —0.008 
Coparenting = – – – —0.113 
cooperation 
Maternal pressure to. | — — — — — 
side 
Low father-child - - - = = 
contact W7 
Adjusted R? 0.011 —0.019 0.027 —0.020 0.020 


Notes:*Child support payment dummy coded; reference category: irregular or only partial pay- 
ment; the first column of effects on mediators shows coefficients for both dummy variables as 
dependent variable 

Pairfam data (release 8.0.0) from waves 7 and 8, N = 145 separated mothers with child who par- 
ticipated in the child interview; significance: * p < .10, * p < .05, ** p < .01, ** р < .001 


in wave eight by family dynamics at wave seven (one year earlier), controlling for 
previous father-child contact. 

To shed more light on background factors, we used multiple regression analyses 
to test the extent to which infrequent father-child contact was linked to demographic 
factors such as maternal education, child age, and gender. Tables 9.2 and 9.3 present 
the findings from a series of multiple linear regression analyses based on the sample 
of separated mothers and their children (n 2 146). The predictor variables are shown 
in rows, and the dependent variables are shown in columns. Based on the model 
assumptions (Fig. 9.1), we first analyzed the predictors of the explanatory factors 
assessed in wave seven: child support payments (dummy-coded as described in sec- 
tion Indicators"), coparenting with two indicators of conflict and cooperation, and 
maternal pressure to take sides (based on the children's reports). Table 9.3 reports 
the findings for the predictors of the outcome; i.e., low frequency of contact with the 
father in wave eight, using four models. Model 1 (M1) included only demographic 
background factors and child support payments; Model 2 (M2) added both copar- 
enting indicators; Model 3 (M3) added maternal pressure to take sides, and Model 
(M4) added infrequent contact with the father in wave seven. 
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Table 9.3 Predictors of infrequent father-child contact: Standardized beta coefficients from linear 


regression analysis 


М1 M2 M3 M4 
Child age 0.014 | 0.026 —0.004 0.031 
Child gender (girl) 0.019 10.032 0.048 0.020 
Maternal education —0.183* —0.192* —0.189* —0.145* 
No child support payment? —0.223* —0.213* —0.216* —0.159* 
Full child support payment? —0.046 —0.018 —0.044 —0.101 
Coparenting conflict -= —0.093 —0.092 —0.028 
Coparenting cooperation — —0.306*** —0.290*** —0.061 
Maternal pressure to side = = 0.147* 0.143* 
Low father-child contact W7 — = — 0.506*** 
Adjusted К? 0.042 0.129 0.140 0.335 


Notes: *Child support payment dummy coded; reference category: irregular or only partial pay- 
ment; the first column of effects on mediators shows coefficients for both dummy variables as 
dependent variable 

Pairfam data (release 8.0.0) from waves 7 and 8, N = 145 separated mothers with child who par- 
ticipated in the child interview; significance: + p < .10, * p < .05, ** p < .01, *** p < .001 


As Table 9.2 shows, the demographic variables were largely unrelated to the 
main predictors of the frequency of contact with the father. Only two out of 15 
regression coefficients proved significant with one additional marginal effect. 
Contrary to the assumption that fathers are often more willing to invest in male 
children, we found that girls were less likely than boys to be receiving no support 
payments; i.e., that girls were more likely than boys to be receiving at least some 
payments. However, the likelihood of receiving full versus no or only some child 
support payments was not found to differ by the child's age or gender. Negative 
family dynamics were reported more frequently by younger than older children. 
The findings indicated that coparenting conflicts declined significantly as the chil- 
dren's ages increased, and that older children reported marginally less maternal 
pressure to take sides than younger children. No other effects of age were found. 
Maternal education proved insignificant for any of the main predictors or mediators, 
but was shown to be negatively linked to the child having infrequent contact with 
the father; i.e., the children of better educated mothers had more frequent contact 
with their fathers than the children of less educated mothers (see Table 9.3). This 
effect was found to be robust for all models predicting child contact in wave eight. 

Neither the child's age nor gender had any effect on whether the frequency of the 
child's contact with the father was reduced (see Table 9.3). The results showed that, 
in addition to maternal education, child support payments mattered, albeit in an 
unexpected way. We found that the fathers who were paying no child support were 
less likely to have infrequent contact than the fathers who were paying some or full 
child support. Indeed, the findings indicated that while 38 percent of the fathers who 
were paying no child support saw their children several times per week or daily, 
only 16 percent of those who provided at least some child support had such frequent 
access to their children (bivariate analysis, X? = 13.95, df = 5, p « 0.05). This effect 
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remained largely unchanged when introducing the mediators, but was attenuated to 
marginal significance after controlling for the stability of contact. As was found for 
the maternal reports in the KiB data, coparenting conflict was not shown to be linked 
to a lower frequency of contact. However, the analysis found that the parents’ coop- 
eration in coparenting had a highly significant effect that was not reduced when the 
maternal pressure to take sides was also included. As expected, we found that higher 
levels of coparenting cooperation were linked to more frequent contact between the 
father and the child one year later. However, this effect disappeared in Model 4, 
which controls for previous contact. Finally, maternal pressure to take sides showed 
the expected effect. Although the bivariate link between maternal pressure to take 
sides and the child’s later reduced frequency of contact with his/her father (r = 0.188, 
p < 0.05) was slightly reduced in the context of the other predictors, it remained 
significant even when controlling for previous contact (D = 0.143, p < 0.05). 

In sum, the pairfam data supported neither the provider hypothesis nor the inter- 
parental conflict hypothesis. In fact, our findings on the effects of child support 
payments were contrary to our assumptions. While coparenting conflict appeared to 
have no impact on the likelihood of having infrequent contact, our data suggest that 
coparenting cooperation was significantly linked to later father-child contact, but 
did not predict changes in contact levels across time when previous contact levels 
were controlled for. However, some support was found for the maternal gatekeeping 
hypothesis, since maternal pressure to take sides predicted lower levels of father- 
child contact, even when controlling for previous contact levels. 


Discussion 


This study addressed different features of maternal gatekeeping in separated fami- 
lies. As we pointed out, there is considerable conceptual overlap between gatekeep- 
ing and the quality of coparenting (e.g., Austin et al. 2013; Cannon et al. 2008). 
While cooperative coparenting is likely to indicate gate-opening behavior, triangu- 
lation/undermining coparenting reflects gate-closing behavior. It has also been 
argued that protective gatekeeping is a special case of restrictive gatekeeping, 
whereby one parent is seeking to secure the well-being of the children when s/he 
perceives that the other parent or a particular visitation schedule puts the children at 
risk. Moreover, it has been suggested that conflict between parents, and coparenting 
conflict in particular, is a predictor of gate-closing behaviors and attitudes. Using 
two different datasets, we were able to investigate the extent to which coparenting 
quality was linked to protective or restrictive gatekeeping, and whether gatekeeping 
was, in turn, linked to less frequent father-child contact. The first dataset (KiB) 
allowed us to include information on the mother's and the father's attitudes toward 
the other parent as likely predictors of coparenting conflict, protective gatekeeping 
(i.e., each parent's worries about the children's well-being), and the father's access 
to his children. Our effort to address not only the mother's but the father's worries 
about the well-being of their children was intended to shed light on an alternative 
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interpretation of infrequent father-child contact: i.e., that it might be driven by pro- 
tective withdrawal by the father rather than by maternal gatekeeping. The second 
dataset (pairfam) provided information on the fathers’ child support payments, and 
allowed us to test the extent to which a father’s failure to provide was related to 
negative and positive features of coparenting, maternal gatekeeping, and father- 
child contact. Overall, the findings revealed a more differentiated picture of mater- 
nal gatekeeping than the one that is often presented in the literature. 

First, our findings from the KiB sample highlighted the role of interparental atti- 
tudes, as several previous studies have pointed out (Braver and O’Connell 1998; 
Buchanan et al. 1996; Greif 1997). For mothers as well as for fathers, having a nega- 
tive view of the other parent was found to be linked to higher levels of coparenting 
conflict, more child-related worries, and less frequent father-child contact. However, 
the effects of these views on father-child contact were shown to be much stronger 
for mothers than for fathers. The findings indicated that while the father’s negative 
attributions regarding the mother were only indirectly related to infrequent contact, 
the mother’s negative attributions had a direct effect, and proved to be the only sig- 
nificant predictor of infrequent father-child contact. Hence, these findings support 
the resentment hypothesis, particularly for mothers. 

Second, we found only limited support for the maternal gatekeeping hypothesis. 
According to the KiB data, mothers’ child-related worries were not related to infre- 
quent father-child contact. Hence, these data did not confirm our assumption that 
protective maternal gatekeeping played a significant role in determining the father’s 
access to his children. It should be emphasized that the KiB sample overrepresents 
highly conflicted cases, in which protective gatekeeping might be particularly likely 
to occur (e.g., Austin 2018; Trinder 2008). Interestingly, however, we found that the 
father’s, and not the mother’s worries about the well-being of the children were 
linked to reduced contact. This suggests that fathers may withdraw under such cir- 
cumstances rather than being pushed out. Future research should aim to provide 
more conclusive evidence based on longitudinal data on the causal links between 
fathers’ child-related worries and their tendency to withdraw. Nevertheless, our 
findings point to the salience of paternal attitudes, and should be of particular inter- 
est for custody evaluators. 

Although we found no support for the claim that protective gatekeeping has sig- 
nificant effects, the pairfam data on restrictive maternal gatekeeping were in line 
with our assumptions. A mother’s efforts to get her child involved in an alliance 
against the other parent (pressure to take sides), as reported by the child, were lon- 
gitudinally linked to the father having less frequent contact with the child, even 
when controlling for father-child contact in the previous year. However, it should be 
noted that this effect was weak, which suggests that maternal gatekeeping is not a 
powerful tool in determining fathers’ access to their children. Only two percent of 
the variance in father-child contact could be explained by maternal restrictive gate- 
keeping. At the same time, we have to caution that our indicator of restrictive gate- 
keeping was based on a single item only. More powerful indicators may yield 
different findings. 
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Third, the evidence on the coparenting hypothesis was similarly mixed. Although 
coparenting conflict was assumed to provide an important predictor of maternal 
gatekeeping and of the father having reduced access to his children, only the first 
part of this assumption found some support. In the KiB data, both parents’ reports 
on coparenting problems were found to be linked to being more worried about their 
children’s well-being, but they did not predict low levels of contact. In the pairfam 
data, coparenting conflict was not shown to be related to maternal restrictive gate- 
keeping, as reported by the children, or to contact. Hence, the coparenting hypoth- 
esis regarding conflict was not supported by our data. However, for coparenting 
cooperation, the pairfam data suggested that there was a substantial link to more 
frequent later contact. These findings are in line with other research that suggested 
that coparenting cooperation or gate-opening plays a more important role than 
coparenting conflict in contact frequency (Sobolewski and King 2005). At the same 
time, we have to point out that this link proved insignificant when controlling previ- 
ous contact; 1.е., positive parental cooperation did not appear to drive positive 
changes in father-child contact. Hence, any causal interpretation of these findings 
has to await further evidence on possible reciprocal or more long-term links between 
coparenting and father-child contact. 

Fourth, the pairfam data did not support the provider hypothesis. Instead, they 
suggested that fathers with frequent access to their children were even less likely to 
pay child support. This finding is unexpected, and does not conform to current 
German family law, which requires non-resident parents to make financial pay- 
ments to cover their children’s needs, except in cases in which their earnings cover 
only their own basic needs. However, it is possible that a father who has particularly 
close contact with his children provides goods and services instead of financial pay- 
ments to the mother. 

Our data clearly have shortcomings. The KiB study does not yet allow for longi- 
tudinal analyses, and while the pairfam study enabled us to analyze longitudinal 
data in a one-year time frame, longer periods with multiple waves would be prefer- 
able. Furthermore, our indicators of coparenting cooperation and maternal pressure 
to take sides in the pairfam study were weak, since we had to rely on single-item 
indicators. Finally, neither of these datasets provided all indicators of interest. 
Nevertheless, both sets of analyses, when seen in a conjunction with each other, add 
to our knowledge of gatekeeping processes. Overall, since only little of the variance 
in levels of father-child contact could be explained by the predictors analyzed here, 
our findings suggest that other factors may be more powerful in encouraging or 
restricting father-child contact. Further research, preferably based on larger sam- 
ples, should place features of the interparental dynamic in the larger context of the 
parents’ current living conditions, their involvement with new partners, and the 
legal framework of parental responsibilities that have been found relevant for 
fathers’ involvement with their children (see Kóppen et al. 2018). 
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Loneliness in Children Adapting to Dual crest 
Family Life 


Inge Pasteels and Kim Bastaits 


Introduction 


In 2005, Belgium was among the frontrunners in terms of European divorce statis- 
tics, with a crude divorce rate of 2.9 per 1000 of the population (Eurostat 2015). The 
current rate of divorce in Belgium is lower, but this change is mainly due to a higher 
prevalence of unmarried cohabitation instead of marriage, and to selection effects 
for more recent marriage cohorts. Thus, the number of relationship break-ups has 
not decreased. Instead, there has been a shift away from high rates of divorce and 
toward high rates of separation, especially given that unmarried cohabitations are 
more likely to break up than marriages. Survey data for Flanders (the northern 
Dutch-speaking region of Belgium) from the Generations and Gender Programme 
(Neels et al. 2011) shows that by the age of 45, three out of ten men and four out of 
ten women had experienced a relationship break-up in the form of either a divorce 
or a separation (Pasteels et al. 2013). At the same time, unmarried cohabitation has 
become an acceptable context for bringing up children in Belgium. This evolution 
has accelerated in recent decades. The proportion of children born to unmarried 
parents in Belgium increased from 28% in 2000 to 51% in 2015 (ADSEI 2018). 
Although the statistics show a decrease in the number of divorces, these trends 
clearly suggest that a substantial percentage of children experience a parental rela- 
tionship break-up. Lodewijckx (2005) calculated for 2004 that more than 20% of all 
Flemish children under age 18 had experienced a parental divorce. More recently, 
Pasteels (2012) calculated that the average number of children involved in each 
divorce is 1.1. This equates to 25,365 children experiencing a parental divorce in 
2017 in Belgium (ADSEI 2018). However, this figure is an underestimation of the 
total number of children experiencing a parental relationship break-up, as the 
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proportion of children with separated parents has been increasing, and is expected 
to rise in the near future. 

Parent-child relationships after divorce or separation develop in the context of 
single-parent families or new family structures formed through repartnering. 
Divorce or separation is not an endpoint in a parent’s relationship trajectory. Due to 
repartnering dynamics, a single-parent family can turn into a different kind of fam- 
ily. For Flanders, Audenaert (2018) calculated that two out of ten families with at 
least one child younger than age 25 living in the household are single-parent fami- 
lies, and that one out of ten of these families is “newly composed,’ meaning that a 
parent co-resides with a new partner (and possibly his or her children). A previous 
Flemish study by Pasteels and Mortelmans (2013) showed that 20% of men and 
women who divorced between 2001 and 2005 had already begun a relationship with 
a new partner before leaving the marital home. Two years after living separately 
from the ex-spouse, 30% of fathers and mothers were living with a new partner, 
usually in an unmarried cohabitation. Second marriages are rare, and fewer than one 
in five parents had remarried within 5 years of a divorce. However, newly composed 
families are common. Four out of ten divorcees were cohabiting with a new partner 
and at least one child in the household, and one out of ten divorcees (14% of men 
and 12% of women) were living in a family with biological children and stepchil- 
dren. From a child’s perspective, one out of four young adults whose parents 
divorced 20 years previously experienced a second relationship break-up on the 
mother’s or the father’s side (Pasteels and Mortelmans 2013). 

A relationship break-up — whether in the form of a divorce or a separation — can 
be considered a complete transition for all of the individuals involved (Amato 2000). 
Research on the well-being of children after divorce clearly shows that their devel- 
opment can be damaged by the turbulence in their family life (Amato and Keith 
1991), but that having satisfying parent-child relationships can mitigate the detri- 
mental effects caused by the divorce itself (Amato and Gillbreth 1999). Overall, 
researchers agree that a lack of parental communication and the presence of paren- 
tal conflict are the most damaging factors, and can have a huge impact on a child’s 
well-being after divorce or separation (Amato 2000; Lansford 2009). Accordingly, 
Belgian divorce law, which is considered to be among the world’s most progressive 
legal frameworks for marital dissolution, changed significantly in 1995 and in 2006. 
To discourage high-conflict divorces and to encourage positive parent-child rela- 
tionships, Belgian lawmakers implemented two important legal changes aimed at 
ensuring continuous ties between parents and children. First, the Act of 13 April 
1995 introduced the principle of the joint exercise of parental authority over the 
person and the property of children after divorce. Second, to facilitate proper parent- 
child bonds with both parents and to reduce the number of physical custody battles, 
the Act of 18 July 2006 introduced joint physical custody. Under this law, joint 
physical custody has to be considered prior to any other residence options if one of 
the parents requests this arrangement, or if the parents do not indicate any prefer- 
ence regarding the post-marital living arrangements for their children. The intention 
of the legislation is to improve the well-being of children after their parents divorce 
by increasing the frequency of their contact with both parents. 
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This chapter contributes to the literature on children’s well-being after divorce by 
taking a child’s perspective on family formation and family dissolution. To perform 
an in-depth investigation of the impact of divorce or separation on children, it is 
essential to consider the characteristics of the new family life a child experiences 
after a relationship break-up, which we refer to here as “dual family life.” We 
strongly believe that after a divorce, the children have to be flexible and adaptive in 
order to adjust to a dual family life, as they become members of two families. 

Children are supposed to be “flexible” after parental divorce or separation. 
Following the relationship break-up, they continue their childhood while living in 
two households. Decisions about their living arrangements, which are made by their 
parents or dictated by a judge, determine how much time the children will spend in 
the mother’s and the father’s household, and how many times per month the chil- 
dren will move between the two households. Children are expected to be flexible, 
which in this case means that they have to be prepared to live in two households and 
to be strong enough to handle the stress of frequently moving between them. In 
addition, each household may have its own rules and regulations based on the par- 
ents’ own norms and beliefs about raising children. Children must adjust to the 
respective household in order to avoid conflicts with family members in daily life. 
This can be considered yet another way in which children are expected to be flexible 
after their parents’ divorce. Moreover, the composition of each household can differ 
from day to day or week to week, as (step)siblings might also live all or part of the 
time in the same household. If the living arrangements differ for children and their 
(step)siblings, they are continuously confronted with a varying family constella- 
tions, because all of the children spend part of their time in the household of their 
parent and stepparent. This can result in children and their (step)siblings having 
common (step)parent-child activities, but also in each child spending time solely 
with his/her own parents and stepparents. The parental behavior of the children’s 
own parents and of their stepparents might change if (step)siblings are present. 
Accordingly, children have to be flexible enough to adjust to a changing structure 
(constellation) and a changing culture (norms and beliefs) because of differences 
between the households of the mother and the father, and possibly because of con- 
tinuous changes in each of these households. 

Moreover, children are supposed to be “adaptive” after a parental divorce or 
separation. The concept of adaptive families refers to the family transitions that 
occur in the mother’s or the father's household, and is also known as the multi- 
transitions perspective (Amato 2010). Due to repartnering dynamics, family con- 
stellations can change over time, and such changes can happen more than once, and 
on both the mother's and the father's side. Children accompany their parents on 
their relationship trajectories. Thus, if a child is co-residing with a parent, s/he expe- 
riences each start or end of a relationship as a new family transition that changes the 
family composition in the household. The start of a cohabiting relationship means 
that a stepparent and, in some cases, stepsiblings enter the household. When a mar- 
riage or an unmarried cohabitation dissolves, a stepfamily can disappear from the 
child's household, and even out of his/her life. The child only undergoes these tran- 
sitions because adults have made decisions about their relationships. After each 
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family transition, the parent-child relationships have to be re-balanced within the 
new family structures. 

In the current study, we elaborate on the idea that after a parental divorce or sepa- 
ration, children live in adaptive and flexible families, and are forced by the circum- 
stances of the divorce to adjust to a so-called dual family life. This adjustment can 
be more or less successful. On the one hand, having a dual family life can contribute 
positively to the social and emotional well-being of a child by adding to the richness 
of his/her ties and bonds, and by serving as a source of opportunities to improve his/ 
her social, cultural, and economic capital. On the other hand, if a child finds adapt- 
ing to a dual family life very difficult, s/he risks losing the attachment to his/her 
family in general, and to his/her parents in particular. Since the feeling of belonging 
permanently to one unique family or household is lacking, the child may experience 
loneliness. The child is likely to feel lonely especially if s/he does not subjectively 
experience his/her parent-child ties as warm and tender; or if the child observes that 
his/her parents are less supportive or less involved in his/her life than they were 
when they were still married. 

Loneliness is an understudied indicator of children’s well-being after divorce, 
and research into loneliness in children did not start to appear until the 1980s and 
1990s. Prior to that time, loneliness in children was not seen as an independent area 
of research, as there was a belief that children did not experience strong feelings of 
loneliness (Bullock 1993). Studies in which loneliness was reliably measured in 
kindergarten and primary schools found that the concept of loneliness had meaning 
for young children, and could be considered similar to the feeling experienced by 
older children and adults (Cassidy and Asher 1992; Ladd et al. 1996). Recent stud- 
ies have shown that one out of five children aged seven to twelve say they are lonely 
sometimes or often (Qualter et al. 2015), and that four out of five adolescents have 
experienced feelings of loneliness at some point in time, with one-third describing 
these feelings as persistent and painful (Houghton et al. 2016). Research on psycho- 
logical well-being has provided empirical evidence for the association between 
loneliness during adolescence and the prevalence of depressive feelings (Koenig 
et al. 1994; Lau et al. 1999). Other studies have shown that loneliness is of major 
importance as a predictor of life satisfaction in later life (Chipuer et al. 2003; Neto 
1993). More recently, Qualter et al. (2010) found that long-lasting peer-related lone- 
liness during childhood acts as an interpersonal stressor that predisposes children to 
have depressive symptoms in adolescence. Although many studies about children’s 
feelings of loneliness have been conducted in educational settings, teachers and 
other professionals who interact with children have mentioned several factors that 
occur outside of the school context as possibly contributing to children’s feelings of 
loneliness, such as family conflict, moving to a new school or neighborhood, losing 
friends or pets, experiencing the divorce of parents, or experiencing the death of a 
significant person. We can certainly imagine that the impact of these factors will be 
increased if they occur simultaneously, as is likely to be the case in the context of a 
parental divorce. 

Based on these observations, we explore how the characteristics of dual family 
life affects children’s feelings of loneliness after a parental divorce. In particular, we 
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examine how the structural characteristics of dual family life influence feelings of 
loneliness in children after a divorce. The main structural characteristics we con- 
sider are the child’s living arrangements, the number of family transitions s/he expe- 
riences, and the presence of a stepparent in the household of either the mother or the 
father. These structural characteristics model a child’s family life after a parental 
divorce as a framework within which parent-child relationships are continued and 
shaped. The number of family transitions a child experiences indicates the level of 
adaptation that is expected of the child after a divorce; the child’s living arrange- 
ments reflect the level of flexibility that is required of the child after a divorce; and 
the presence of a stepparent indicates the levels of adaptation and flexibility that are 
demanded of the child in the context of a dual family life. 

The contribution of the current study is threefold. First, the existing research on 
loneliness within the family context is sparse. This study adds to our scientific 
knowledge of children’s feelings of loneliness after divorce by exploring the link 
between these feelings and the aforementioned structural components of dual fam- 
ily life using a gender-inclusive framework in which information about both the 
maternal and the paternal relationship trajectory of the child is included. Second, 
examining the complexity of the dual family life that children of divorced or sepa- 
rated parents are dealing with can help professionals who interact with children 
understand the impact these turbulent family trajectories might have on these chil- 
dren. Third, in the context of policy evaluation research, it is important to gain 
insights into the mechanisms that underlie children’s well-being after divorce in 
order to provide accurate information to policy-makers and legislators considering 
future policy measures. 


Literature Review 


Theoretical Considerations 


There are different theoretical approaches to the relationship between dual family 
life and children’s well-being. First, the divorce-stress-adjustment perspective 
(Amato 2000) suggests that divorce and the subsequent transitions a family might 
undergo are stressful events that decrease the well-being of all the individuals 
involved. Second, there is the economic hardship perspective (Amato 1993). This 
theoretical framework posits that economic resources are greater in households with 
two cohabiting partners than in single-parent households because of a loss of scale 
advantages in the latter. Consequently, the reduction in economic resources due to a 
relationship dissolution might negatively influence a child’s well-being, whereas 
starting a new relationship could lead to a recuperation of lost economic resources, 
and, in turn, to an increase in the well-being of the children (Amato 2000; Lansford 
2009; Leon 2003). A third theoretical approach is the parental resource theory 
(Thomson and McLanahan 2012; Thomson et al. 1994). In addition to providing 
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economic resources, parents should spend time with their children in order to be 
involved in their lives. Parental involvement is of major importance for a child’s 
well-being, as the Flemish study by Bastaits et al. showed (2014). From the view- 
point of the parental resource theory, the presence of a stepparent as a second adult 
in the household in addition to the biological parent can have a different meaning 
than the two biological parents living together. The economic hardship perspective, 
by contrast, treats these two family structures as equivalent. In the parental resource 
framework, examining the quality of (step)parent-child relations and the quality of 
(ex-)partner relations in different family constellations can be helpful when seeking 
to understand the subjective experiences of parental resources in specific family 
structures. In line with the stress-related theory of Amato (2000), the instability 
hypothesis proposed by Fomby and Cherlin (2007) offers the relatively straightfor- 
ward suggestion that children who experience multiple family transitions may fare 
worse developmentally. The economic hardship perspective and the parental 
resource theory are more ambiguous, as they argue that transitions can have differ- 
ent meanings when different types of resources are available, and that the effects of 
these transitions on children’s well-being might vary. We label this overall perspec- 
tive as the change hypothesis, which states that changing family structures can 
positively or negatively affect children’s well-being depending on increasing or 
decreasing resources. 


Prior Findings 


There are only a few previous studies on the impact of a parental divorce or of the 
characteristics of post-divorce family life on loneliness in children. The effects of 
family characteristics were studied by Quay (1992), who found that living in a 
single-parent or a stepparent family increases a child’s loneliness. Brage et al. 
(1993) reported that family effectiveness and communication between mothers and 
adolescents are negatively related to loneliness. Rotenberg (1999) emphasized the 
link between loneliness in children and perceived levels of parental warmth and 
parental involvement, but also pointed out that the effects differ between children 
and adolescents. Similarly, Civitci et al. (2009) found that adolescents with divorced 
parents are more susceptible to loneliness than adolescents with non-divorced 
parents. 

There are, however, numerous studies on the effects of joint physical custody as 
a specific post-divorce living arrangement for children, and on the effects of (the 
number of) post-marital family transitions and the presence of a stepparent in the 
parent’s household on other indicators of the well-being of children. Since the intro- 
duction of joint physical custody options, many researchers have focused on the 
effects of such arrangements on the well-being of children. Systematic literature 
overviews have been provided by Bauserman (2002, 2012), Nielsen (2011, 2013, 
2014, 2015a, b, 2017), and Baude et al. (2016). In a study that focused on the father- 
child relationship, Bauserman (2012) found that children in joint physical custody 
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arrangements have more qualitative father-child relationships, and that their fathers 
are more involved than those of children in sole custody arrangements. The meta- 
analysis by Baude et al. (2016) showed no significant differences between children 
in joint physical custody and sole (maternal) custody arrangements. Nielsen (2014) 
conducted a literature review of research on custodial arrangements and concluded 
that children living in joint physical custody arrangements have better relationships 
with their parents than those living in sole maternal custody arrangements. For 
Flanders, the findings of a recent study by Bastaits and Pasteels (2019) indicated 
that compared with sole custody (by either the mother or father), joint physical cus- 
tody provides a better framework for shaping the child’s relationships with both 
parents, as it facilitates open communication and mutual support. 

With regard to family structure and family transitions, many empirical studies 
have shown that children living in a single-parent family or a stepfamily are at 
greater risk of experiencing a decreased level of well-being (for an overview, see 
Amato 2000; Lansford 2009). Studies that focus on family structure transitions have 
been carried out by Langton and Berger (2011), Lee and McLanahan (2015), 
Magnuson and Berger (2009), Robson (2010), and Ryan et al. (2015). Langton and 
Berger (2011) examined the associations between the family structure and the phys- 
ical health, behavior, and emotional well-being of adolescents. Their results suggest 
that adolescents in two-biological-parent families tend to have better outcomes than 
those in most other family types. Lee and McLanahan (2015) concluded that the 
transition out of a two-parent family is more negative for a child’s development than 
the transition into a two-parent family. Magnuson and Berger (2009) demonstrated 
that family structure transitions are associated with increases in behavioral prob- 
lems, and are marginally associated with decreases in achievement. Robson (2010) 
showed that transitioning out of a two-parent biological family is associated with 
reduced happiness, self-esteem, and household income; and that transitioning into a 
stepfamily is also associated with decreased happiness, even when it is accompa- 
nied by an increase in household income. Ryan et al. (2015) found that changes in 
family structure that occurred early in life — particularly transitions from a two- 
biological-parent to a single-parent family — predicted increases in behavioral prob- 
lems. Their findings also indicated that transitioning into a single or a stepparent 
family mattered more for children of higher-income than lower-income parents; and 
that for children of higher-income parents, moving into a stepfamily might improve, 
rather than undermine, behavior. For Flanders, Bastaits et al. (2018) recently found 
that the well-being of adolescents was lower if their mother was in a less stable 
partnership situation: i.e., if their mother had never repartnered, was in a LAT (liv- 
ing apart together) relationship, or had been in several relationships since her 
divorce. The opposite result was found for fathers, as the adolescents’ well-being 
was shown to be lower if their father was in a seemingly stable partnership situation; 
i.e., if their father had remarried or started living with a new partner since his 
divorce. 
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In this study, we contribute to our existing knowledge by testing the instability 
hypothesis and the change hypothesis while taking into account three post-divorce 
family characteristics: the number of family transitions, the presence of a stepparent 
in the household, and the living arrangements of the children. Since the dual family 
life experienced by children is the general context of this study, the tests are carried 
out simultaneously from the father’s and the mother’s perspective in each model. 
Based on the previous literature and theoretical frameworks, we propose a set of 
research hypotheses regarding the loneliness, the flexibility, and the adaptive behav- 
ior of children after a parental divorce: 


* In line with the instability hypothesis, we expect to find that a greater number of 
maternal or paternal family transitions is linked to accumulated stress, and there- 
fore leads to increased feelings of loneliness in children (hypothesis 1а). 

* Based on the change hypothesis, we do not expect to find that the number of 
transitions influences a child's loneliness levels, since the current amount of eco- 
nomic and paternal resources may be more important than the number of family 
transitions experienced in the child's life course (hypothesis 1b). 

* In line with the instability hypothesis, we expect to find that the child's level of 
loneliness increases if a stepparent lives in the household of a parent (either the 
biological mother or father), since repartnering is a new family transition that can 
be a stressful experience (hypothesis 2a). 

* Based on the change hypothesis, we assume that the amount of economic and 
parental resources in a family determines the impact of a co-residing stepparent 
on the well-being of the children, and that this effect can be positive or negative. 
Since mothers tend to lose more economic scale advantages than fathers, we 
might expect to observe that the positive effect on children's well-being is stron- 
ger if the biological mother repartners. At the same time, we know from previous 
Flemish research that repartnered fathers are more likely than repartnered moth- 
ers to live in a household with stepchildren (Pasteels and Mortelmans 2013). This 
means that in a household with a repartnered mother, the parental resources will 
be more likely to benefit the mother's biological child or children. Thus, the 
negative impact of the presence of a stepparent on the parent-child relationship 
is likely to be smaller in such a household than in the household of a repartnered 
father, in which the parental resources are more likely to be shared between step- 
siblings. This leads us to formulate the second competing hypothesis: 1.е., that 
the effect of the presence of a stepparent in the household is more positive if the 
repartnered parent is the mother, and that it decreases feelings of loneliness in 
children (hypothesis 2b). 

* Finally, we explore the effects of living in a joint physical custody on the well- 
being of children. Based on the instability hypothesis, we expect to find that 
children who commute between two parental households are at higher risk of 
experiencing feelings of loneliness (hypothesis 3a). 
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* However, in line with the change hypothesis, we anticipate that the risk of feeling 
lonely will be lower for these children because shared residence arrangements 
are more common in families with greater economic resources, and in which the 
two parents have equal amounts of time to spend with their children (hypoth- 
esis 3b). 


Methods and Data 
Data 


We use data from the multi-actor study “Divorce in Flanders” (DiF) that were col- 
lected in 2009 and 2010 by interviewing 6470 (ex-)partners and 1257 children via 
Computer Assisted Personal Interviews (CAPI). The multi-actor design involved 
criteria used to select one child (if there were any) for each reference marriage 
(Mortelmans et al. 2011; Pasteels et al. 2011). For the current study, a subsample of 
166 children from 166 broken marriages was selected. Our selection criteria were 
the age of the child, the living arrangements of the child, and the survey participa- 
tion of both parents. The age range of the children included in the sample was 
between ten and 17, because only children in this age group answered specific ques- 
tions about loneliness. Moreover, the children selected for the sample had been 
living with at least one of their parents at the time of the interview to allow for 
comparisons between children living in joint physical custody arrangements and 
children who were living with either their mother or their father most of the time. 
The participation in the survey of both parents was necessary to allow us to obtain 
information about their partnership status at the time of the interview and their rela- 
tionship trajectory to that point. Based on these selection criteria, the analytical 
sample contains triadic data for 166 children and both of their parents. Since only 
the first marriages of heterosexual couples were selected in the DiF study, the par- 
ents can always be referred to as the mother and the father. 


Variables 


The dependent variable included in the analysis is the LLCA peers subscale, which 
measures children’s feelings of loneliness by using 12 items (Goossens and 
Marcoen 1999). 


* [think I have fewer friends than others 

e I feel isolated from other people/I feel I don’t belong 
* [feel excluded by my classmates 

* [want to be better integrated in the class group 

* Making friends is hard for me 
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Fig. 10.1 Measurement model for the latent construct of children's feelings of loneliness 


* [am afraid the others won't let me join in 

* [feel alone at school 

e [do not think there is any one friend I can tell everything to 
* [feel abandoned by my friends 

* [feel left out by my friends 

* [feel sad because nobody wants to join in with me 

* [feel sad because I have no friends 


The children had to indicate on a four-point scale (often, sometimes, rarely, never) 
how often these statements applied to them. In line with the finding mentioned 
above that children's loneliness can be measured by using a single-factor structure, 
a confirmatory factor analysis on the LLCA peers subscale identified a single factor 
with factor loadings between 0.58 and 0.77 for our analytical sample. In order to 
improve the fit of this measurement, item eight was excluded from the measurement 
model and error variances were freed between two pairs of indicators. Items three 
and four on the one hand and items nine and ten on the other are worded very simi- 
larly in Dutch. The goodness of fit statistics show an adequate fit with CF = 0.904 
and SRMR = 0.053, as these statistics are greater than 0.9 and less than 0.08, respec- 
tively (Brown 2006). The RMSEA of 0.119 is above the cut-off of 0.08, but this 
goodness of fit indicator may be of minor importance given the small sample size 
(N = 166), as Hu and Bentler (1999) have suggested. The single factor structure is 
in line with previous research. Recently, a Belgian study that employed the widely 
used measurement of children's feelings of loneliness developed by Asher et al. 
(1984), the Children's Loneliness Scale (CLS), showed that a single-factor structure 
is superior to alternative solutions proposed in the literature as a valid measurement 
of loneliness in children (Maes et al. 2017) (Fig. 10.1). 
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There are three main independent variables. First, there is a measurement of the 
living arrangements of the child that uses a monthly calendar (Sodermans et al. 
2012). Based on the patterns indicated in this calendar by the mother (or father, if 
the information from the mother was lacking), we created a dummy variable con- 
taining information about the living arrangements of the child; i.e., whether the 
child was in a joint physical custody arrangement. If the proportions of time spent 
with the mother and with the father were each between 33% and 66%, we catego- 
rized the living arrangement as joint physical custody, and scored the dummy vari- 
able as one. If the time spent with the mother (father) was more than 66%, and, 
consequently, the time spent with the father (mother) was less than 3396, the dummy 
variable was given a score of zero. In addition to the living arrangements of the 
child, we also considered for both parents the current partnership status and the 
partnership trajectory up to the time of the interview. 

The current partnership status was recoded as a dummy variable, with one indi- 
cating that the parent had a co-residential new partner after divorce, and zero indi- 
cating that the mother or father was living as a single parent without a new 
co-residing partner. Information about the partnership histories of both parents was 
included in the model by using the number of partnership transitions for both par- 
ents that the child had experienced. The number of transitions was deduced from the 
previously published partnership history clusters (Pasteels and Mortelmans 2015). 
Divorcees who remained single or were only in a LAT relationship after their 
divorce were classified as having been involved in one transition only. The children 
of divorcees who remarried or started cohabiting with a new partner after a short or 
a long period of being single were categorized as having experienced two transi- 
tions in the household of either their mother or father. If there was a relationship in 
the post-marital trajectory that subsequently broke up, resulting in three transitions 
and multiple relationships after divorce, the number of transitions was recoded as 
four or more transitions in the mother's or the father's household. The control vari- 
ables included in the model were the age of the child, the gender of the child, and 
the educational level of the mother and the father (Table 10.1). 


Analytical Strategy 


We estimated structural equation models (SEM) for the indicator of loneliness in 
order to investigate the effects of living in a joint physical custody arrangements and 
the characteristics of the partnership trajectories of both parents on the child's feel- 
ings of loneliness, controlled for the age and the gender of the child and the educa- 
tional level of the mother and the father. Statistical analyses were conducted with 
Mplus 6 software (Muthén and Muthén 2010), using ML estimation. 
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Table 10.1 Descriptive statistics 


Mean Standard deviation 
Number of maternal family transitions 1.86 0.92 
Number of paternal family transitions 2.07 1.16 
Age of child 13.74 2.14 


Column percent 


Living arrangements 


Joint physical custody 60.8 

Other arrangement 39.2 
New partner of father 

Not living with a new partner 43.5 

Living with a new partner 56.5 
New partner of mother 

Not living with a new partner 53.0 

Living with a new partner 47.0 
Gender of child 

Boy 53.6 

Girl 46.4 
Educational level of father 

Lower-secondary or below 25.0 

Upper-secondary 40.5 

Higher education 34.5 
Educational level of mother 

Lower-secondary or below 16.1 

Upper-secondary 38.1 

Higher education 45.8 

Results 


The structural model for the child’s feelings of loneliness related to the characteris- 
tics of dual family life is presented in Fig. 10.2. This model reveals a good fit 
(RMSEA = 0.055; CFI = 0.907; SRMR = 0.042). This structural equation model 
clearly shows that the child’s feelings of loneliness are significantly and positively 
linked with two different characteristics of dual family life, at the p < 0.01 (**) and 
p < 0.05 (*) level. For the father, the number of paternal family transitions (0.11) 
influences the child’s feelings of loneliness, with a greater number of family transi- 
tions in the father’s household leading to increased feelings of loneliness for the 
child. The father’s current partnership status, measured by a dummy variable that 
indicates whether a new partner is living in the household, has no impact on the 
child’s loneliness. For the mother, the structural equation model reveals the opposite 
pattern. If the mother and her new partner are co-residing, the child has greater feel- 
ings of loneliness than if the mother is single or in a LAT relationship (0.22). The 
number of family transitions that occur in a maternal household has no impact on 
the dependent variable. The living arrangements of the child is found to have no 
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Fig. 10.2 Structural model for children’s feelings of loneliness related to the characteristics of 
dual family life 


effect: i.e., living in a joint physical custody arrangement, rather than living primar- 
ily with the mother or the father, does not appear to influence the child’s feelings of 
loneliness. The effects of the main independent variables are controlled for the age 
and the gender of the child and the educational levels of both parents. None of these 
control variables has a significant effect on the child’s feelings of loneliness. 


Discussion 


In this study, we explored children’s feelings of loneliness when adapting to dual 
family life. The first perspective on the impact of dual family life suggests that chil- 
dren living in joint custody arrangements, as well as children with one or more 
subsequent stepparents in their family network on either their mother’s or their 
father’s side, experience less loneliness. This is assumed to be case because these 
children may have the subjective feeling of being strongly embedded in their par- 
ents’ households, or they may forge family ties with multiple people and have 
increased opportunities to acquire social, cultural, and economic capital. The com- 
peting perspective suggests that children living in joint custody arrangements or in 
newly composed families, including stepfamilies, experience greater feelings of 
loneliness because a dual family life demands high levels of flexibility and adapta- 
tion, and may lead to the loss of their closest emotional bonds. 

Using triadic data for 166 children and their mothers and fathers collected in the 
Divorce in Flanders study, we found that the number of post-divorce family transi- 
tions in the household of the father predicts the child’s feelings of loneliness. If the 
father had multiple relationships after his divorce, or had another relationship break- 
up after the initial divorce, the child’s feelings of loneliness were increased. This 
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finding is in line with the instability hypothesis, which states that unstable family 
structures lead to decreased well-being (hypothesis 1а). By contrast, the number of 
family transitions in the mother’s household was found to have no effect, which 
means that the change hypothesis (hypothesis 1b) concerning the effects of family 
transitions on feelings of loneliness in children was confirmed for the mother’s side. 
It appears that the increase in resources associated with a maternal family transition 
was more important than the number of family transitions in the household. 

As a post-marital relationship with a co-residing stepmother was not found to 
have any effect on a child’s loneliness, the instability hypothesis is not supported in 
terms of the father’s situation (hypothesis 2a). With regard to the mother’s house- 
hold, we found evidence to support the instability hypothesis (hypothesis 2a): i.e., 
the presence of a co-residing new partner in the mother’s household increased the 
child’s feelings of loneliness. The change hypothesis (hypothesis 2b), which sug- 
gests that the availability of increased economic resources as a result of repartnering 
is of major importance for the mother, and that parental resources are less frequently 
distributed among children and their siblings in the mother’s household — has to be 
rejected. By contrast, we conclude that the presence of a co-residing stepfather led 
to increased feelings of loneliness in the child, which might mean that the new rela- 
tionship between the biological mother and the stepfather adversely affected the 
mother-child bond. These findings concerning the impact of family structure on the 
well-being of children are contrary to those in previous research by Bastaits et al. 
(2018) based on the same DiF dataset. They found that the child’s well-being — mea- 
sured using self-esteem, life satisfaction, and depression as outcome indicators — 
was lower if the mother was single, ina LAT relationship, or had several relationships 
following her divorce; or if the father was sharing a household with a new partner. 
These opposite results clearly show that feelings of loneliness differ from other 
indicators of well-being, and are worth exploring. 

With regard to living arrangements, we found that whether a child was in a joint 
physical custody arrangement had no effect on his/her feelings of loneliness. Thus, 
spending an equivalent amount of time in both the mother’s and the father’s house- 
hold did not influence the child’s loneliness in a positive or a negative way. 
Accordingly, our findings suggest that neither the instability hypothesis (hypothesis 
3a) nor the change hypothesis can be confirmed (hypothesis 3b). The child’s age and 
gender, as well as the educational levels of both parents, did not have any significant 
effect on the child’s feelings of loneliness. This finding is contrary to the results of 
Rotenberg’s (1999) study, which reported differences between children and adoles- 
cents in their feelings of loneliness based on their family context. 

Returning to the theoretical frameworks mentioned above, we note that the eco- 
nomic hardship theory suggests that compared with children living in a two-parent 
household, children living in a single-parent household are always exposed to rela- 
tive deprivation because they rely on the economic resources of a single household, 
regardless of whether the adults in the household are the two biological parents or a 
biological parent and a stepparent. By comparison, the parental resource theory 
introduces an aspect of parenting that we can label as emotional capital, which is fed 
by a strong parent-child bond. The idea of emotional capital was already mentioned 
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in early research on loneliness in children. The hypothesis that the emotional capital 
provided by the family contributes to children’s feelings of loneliness was con- 
firmed by Honig and Wittmer (1996), who found that children who were supported, 
nurtured, and cherished by their family were less likely to be rejected and were 
more likely to interact positively with their peers. Interpreting changing family 
structures in terms of a change in emotional capital shows that the change hypoth- 
esis on the impact of the presence of a stepparent in the parent’s household (hypoth- 
esis 2b) can be confirmed, especially if we consider a newly composed maternal 
family as involving a loss of parental resources that elicits feelings of loneliness in 
children, instead of as a gain of parental resources, as initially suggested in section 
“Hypotheses”. Similarly, the increased feelings of loneliness evoked by an increas- 
ing number of paternal family transitions can be interpreted not only as an instable 
family structure (hypothesis 1а), but as a decrease in emotional capital, especially if 
we consider the fact that each time a father’s relationship breaks up, the child’s 
stepmother leaves the paternal household. 

While this study contributes significantly to the existing literature on the well- 
being of children after divorce, it does have some limitations. First, we must recog- 
nize that only children of divorced people participated in the Divorce in Flanders 
(DIF) study. Although unmarried cohabitations are more likely to end in a break-up, 
and this family structure has become an increasingly accepted context for bringing 
up children, data on the children of separated couples are lacking in this study. 
Second, although more than 1000 children were interviewed in the DiF study, the 
analytical sample includes only 166 of them. This attrition was mainly due to non- 
response, as for most of these children only one parent participated in the study; 
whereas for the current research, triadic data were required. In addition to unit non- 
response, item non-response reduced the analytical sample size, as for some respon- 
dents, detailed and correct information on the partnership history as well as answers 
on the loneliness scale were missing. Third, and closely related to the second issue, 
is the limitation of the analytical model. Due to the small sample size, we did not 
have the opportunity to include mediating variables, such as parental involvement or 
the quality of the parent-child relationship. These variables could prove useful in 
explaining the mixed results for the different indicators of children’s well-being. 
The last limitation concerns the measurement of the children’s feelings of loneli- 
ness. All of the scales measuring loneliness in children focus primarily on social 
loneliness, as the items mainly refer to the respondent’s wider social network of 
friends and classmates. Yet in the context of divorce, emotional loneliness, which 
refers to a bond with a specific person (such as a parent), could be more relevant. 
However, as we mentioned in the literature section, the existing studies on loneli- 
ness in children that primarily measured social loneliness emphasized that poor peer 
relationships during childhood is a contributory factor for social and emotional 
loneliness during adulthood, as lonely children may lack opportunities to interact 
with peers and to learn important skills that can improve their social interactions 
later in life. 

Future research should investigate how feelings of loneliness experienced during 
childhood after a parental divorce affect people’s relationship trajectories and/or 
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subsequent feelings of loneliness during adulthood. Second, in addition to the 
effects of mediating variables such as parental involvement or parent-child relation- 
ship quality, the emotional and social loneliness of parents can be of major impor- 
tance in understanding the impact of the characteristics of dual family life on 
loneliness in children. Research on the same DiF dataset has found evidence of an 
intergenerational effect of feelings of social loneliness; i.e., that parents who feel 
socially lonely are more likely to have lonely children (Heylen et al. 2013). 
Unfortunately, a gender-inclusive framework was lacking in this previous study. A 
study on feelings of loneliness in children adjusting to dual family life that also 
explores the loneliness of mothers and fathers as clarifying variables could shed 
light on the intergenerational transition of loneliness after divorce, separately for 
men and women and their children. 
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Chapter 11 A 
Paternal Psychological Well-being After grede 
Union Dissolution: Does Involved 

Fatherhood Have a Protective Effect? 


Aušra Maslauskaitė and Anja Steinbach 


Introduction 


While the literature on the extent to which the involvement of a non-resident father 
can affect a child’s developmental outcomes has been expanding (e.g., Elam et al. 
2016; Kalmijn 2016; Poortman 2018; Sarkadi et al. 2008), the extent to which a 
father’s engagement level affects his own well-being is an issue that has barely been 
examined (for an exception, see Waldvogel and Ehlert 2016). The question of 
whether involved fatherhood has a protective effect on a man’s psychological well- 
being after a union dissolution becomes even more relevant if we consider the recent 
increase in fathers’ involvement in childrearing after divorce or separation (Westphal 
et al. 2014), and the high or growing rates of family dissolution in many countries 
(Andersson et al. 2017). In addition, numerous studies conducted in Europe and the 
US have reported that union dissolution has negative effects on the mental health 
and well-being of men as well as women (e.g., Brockmann and Klein 2004; Williams 
and Dunne-Bryant 2006). Some studies have suggested that the magnitude of these 
effects varies significantly across countries: i.e., the negative effects tend to be 
weaker in “‘familialistic” than in “individualistic” countries, and in countries where 
divorce is more common (Kalmijn 2009). Various individual-level factors that con- 
tribute to the reduction in men’s well-being after separation or divorce have been 
analyzed (1.е., income, employment, re-partnering) (Wang and Amato 2000). 
However, the moderating role of fatherhood in the well-being of men after union 
dissolution is a topic that has, surprisingly, been under-researched (Amato and 
Dorius 2010). 
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In brief, this chapter examines the effects of non-resident fathers’ involvement 
with their children on two psychological well-being outcomes for men: depressive 
feelings and overall life satisfaction. We analyze the extent to which fathers’ involve- 
ment levels — measured by frequency of contact, emotional closeness, payment of 
child support, and co-parenting relationship quality — are associated with their self- 
reported psychological well-being. By adopting Amato’s (2000) divorce-stress- 
adjustment perspective and fatherhood identity theory (Marsiglio et al. 2005), we 
consider the role of paternal resources and the father’s family context, as well as the 
socio-demographic characteristics of the father and the child. 

Our analyses are based on the cross-sectional survey “Fathering after Union 
Dissolution,’ which was conducted in Lithuania in 2016 (N = 1500) with divorced 
and separated men who had non-resident children under age 18. Using this database 
has several advantages. First, the survey has a relatively large sample size and pro- 
vides detailed measurements on partnership dynamics, the divorce process, the 
father-child relationship, and father and child characteristics. Moreover, to our 
knowledge, the dataset is the only one of its kind in the Baltic and the Central and 
Eastern European countries, where research on the implications of divorce and sep- 
aration is still in its early stages. 

Our study focuses on Lithuania, an EU country characterized by both a high 
divorce rate and a long tradition of divorce (Maslauskaité et al. 2015). Divorce 
expanded rapidly in Lithuania after 1965, following the liberalization of the coun- 
try’s divorce laws. Over the past four decades, the crude divorce rate in Lithuania 
has fluctuated at around 3.0-3.3 (ibid). Currently, around 35% of children under age 
of 15 in Lithuania have experienced parental separation — a share that is among the 
highest in Europe, and that is comparable to values observed in France (3596) and 
Estonia (3696) (Andersson et al. 2017). The legal framework for divorce in Lithuania 
does not encourage joint physical custody. After a divorce, the children usually 
reside with one of the parents, while the non-resident parent receives visitation 
rights. In 95% of such cases, the children live with their mother (Kudinaviciuté- 
Michailoviené 2013). The visitation order tends to be based on an oral or a written 
agreement, and the visitation schedule is not legally binding. Generally, a court 
intervenes in visitation matters only if a mutual agreement is not reached. Joint 
physical custody is an exceptionally rare arrangement in Lithuania. In a survey of 
non-resident fathers, 29% reported meeting with their children at least once a week, 
and another 37% said they see their children at least once a month. In the majority 
of cases, these visits did not include overnight stays (Maslauskaitė and Tereskinas 
2017). When considering the country context, it should be noted that in Lithuania, 
discursive and social policy shifts in fatherhood-related issues are occurring that 
place more weight on paternal involvement in childrearing. Lithuania could also be 
characterized as a familialistic society, as family ties play a substantial role in the 
provision of social support in the country (Stankuniene and Maslauskaite 2008). 

This chapter contributes to the literature in several ways. First, it adds empirical 
evidence on the role of paternal involvement in fathers’ adjustment to divorce or 
separation, an issue that currently remains under-researched. Second, it makes a 
theoretical contribution by building on the divorce-stress-adjustment perspective 
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(DSA) (Amato 2000) and the fatherhood identity framework (Marsiglio et al. 2005). 
Previous studies that examined divorce stress using the coping perspective did not 
explicitly consider the specifics of non-resident fathers’ adjustment to union disso- 
lution. In addition, by integrating paternal involvement and the father-child bond, 
the interpersonal resources that moderate men’s adjustment to divorce can be 
expanded beyond the kin, friendship, or re-partnering relationships. Third, evidence 
is presented from an Eastern European region that is covered far less in the literature 
on divorce outcomes than Western European countries or the United States. 

The remainder of this chapter is structured as follows. First, we lay out our theo- 
retical considerations regarding the effects of fathers’ involvement with their chil- 
dren on their mental health and well-being. In the next section, we provide an 
overview of the previous empirical research and develop our hypotheses. After 
describing our data and methods, we present our bivariate descriptive findings as 
well as multiple results of linear regression models. We conclude with a discussion 
of our findings, the limitations of the data, and perspectives for future research. 


Theoretical Framework 


Our theoretical framework draws on Amato’s (2000) divorce-stress-adjustment per- 
spective (DSA), fatherhood identity theory (Marsiglio and Roy 2013; Marsiglio 
et al. 2005), and the paternal involvement framework (Pleck 2010b). The DSA per- 
spective is based on stress and coping theories (Hill 1949; McCubbin et al. 1982), 
and combines various elements of the stress framework. Overall, the DSA perspec- 
tive suggests that divorce or union dissolution sets in motion numerous stressors, 
such as the loss of emotional support, conflict with the ex-partner, the transition to 
sole parenting or the loss of child custody, downward economic mobility, and pres- 
sure to move out of the family home. Stressors that the DSA perspective labels as 
mediators have detrimental effects on the well-being of ex-spouses. However, even 
though many people who divorce do not fully recover or experience chronic stress 
for long periods of time, others adjust to being divorced and might even return to the 
level of well-being they experienced before the dissolution of the union (Amato 2000). 

Accordingly, successful forms of adjustment, such as the development of new 
roles and identities, are indicated by the absence of psychological, behavioral, and 
health problems. The length of the ex-spouses’ processing intervals and their adjust- 
ment levels depend on moderating or protective factors “which act as shock absorb- 
ers and weaken the links between divorce related events and people’s experience of 
stress” (Amato 2000: 1272). Furthermore, the DSA perspective distinguishes 
between individual resources, such as coping and social skills; structural resources, 
like employment and education; and interpersonal resources that come from kin and 
friendship networks, but also from new partnership relationships. Although the 
DSA perspective does not explicitly include the non-resident father-child relation- 
ship among the moderating factors, it is likely that these relationships help to buffer 
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the disruptive life changes linked to divorce or separation, and thus contribute posi- 
tively to psychological well-being. 

Complementing the DSA perspective, the fatherhood identity theory addresses 
the gender-specific challenges experienced by fathers when adjusting to divorce or 
separation. As fatherhood identity theory articulates the processes through which a 
man constructs his role as a father, it helps to explain how the changes in childrear- 
ing arrangements that occur in a divorce or separation affect paternal well-being. 
According to the identity theory, a father’s identity is bound up with perpetually 
processing the meaning of paternal status and role assignment (Marsiglio and Roy 
2013). A man creates and recreates his identity as a father through the constant flux 
of fathering practices that shape his everyday life. The self-crafted dynamic narra- 
tive of a father’s identity guides his behavior and feelings, and is situated in a proxi- 
mal context (family, neighborhood environment), but is also maintained through the 
broader culture and institutions (Marsiglio et al. 2005). 

As divorce or separation triggers changes in fathering practices, it can challenge 
a father’s identity. Thus, a partnership break-up reshapes the proximal context of 
fathering: living in separate households requires a father and his child to establish 
new routines in their relationship. Since in many cases this happens in a context that 
is characterized by conflict and disagreement, the stress related to changes in the 
father’s identity might intensify. Potential conflict with the child’s mother increases 
the likelihood of maternal “gatekeeping” (Allen and Hawkins 1999), and might 
result in additional constraints on a man’s participation in childrearing — or, in 
extreme cases, in the father’s withdrawal from having a relationship with his child. 

The successful restoration of a man’s identity as a father after a divorce or sepa- 
ration is also relevant for his well-being, as there is a culturally synchronous link 
between masculinity and fatherhood. In the cultural script of normative masculinity, 
fatherhood is an essential narrative element (Pleck 2010a). In contemporary societ- 
ies, fatherhood is associated with diverse discursive notions and practices, such as 
involved fatherhood or a more traditionally oriented role of the father as provider. 
Nonetheless, fatherhood remains a relevant constituent of masculine identity. 
Engaging in everyday fathering practices affords men a general sense of meaning 
and purpose in life, and signals the fulfilment of cultural expectations for masculine 
behavior. Thus, renegotiating paternal identity after a divorce or separation can be 
stressful, which should in turn have an impact on a father’s psychological well-being. 

Identity-related challenges also indirectly affect other life domains, which can, 
in turn, influence a father’s psychological well-being. A desire to comply with the 
social norms of fatherhood can motivate a man to engage in socially acceptable 
behavior like working, and to avoid “risky behavior” like binge drinking or using 
illicit drugs (Edin et al. 2004). As we mentioned above, fatherhood identity theory 
posits that a father’s identity is (re-)created through a wide range of related prac- 
tices, which could be conceptualized as paternal involvement. The literature has 
defined paternal involvement as attitudes and behavior that “promote interaction 
and healthy relationships with the child” (Ihinger-Tallman et al. 1995: 58). Although 
many attempts to operationalize paternal involvement have been made, one of the 
most widely used concepts distinguishes between three components (Lamb and 
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Tamis-Lemonda 2004; Lamb et al. 1987): accessibility, engagement, and responsi- 
bility. Accessibility indicates the time a father spends with his children; engagement 
refers to the quality of the father-child relationship and activities that contribute to 
child development (Pleck 2010b); and responsibility refers to the father’s role not 
only in meeting the material needs of and securing resources for his children, but in 
“taking initiative and monitoring what is needed” (Pleck 2010b: 66). 

In discussing the association between the well-being of non-resident fathers and 
their involvement with their children, it is also important to consider social selec- 
tion. Having certain personality traits and social characteristics that elevate the risk 
of separation or divorce can also be associated with a father being less involved with 
his children and having lower levels of adjustment and well-being. For example, it 
has been shown that in the U.S. context, men who are less educated have a higher 
divorce risk (Teachman 2002) and are generally less involved fathers than highly 
educated men, as they tend to provide less financial support and spend less time 
with their children (Stykes et al. 2013). There is also evidence that less educated 
men have lower levels of psychological well-being (Courtenay 2003). Therefore, 
our findings on the association between paternal involvement and psychological 
well-being should be interpreted with caution. 


Previous Empirical Findings and Hypotheses 


Divorce and Well-being Although several studies have found that divorce has a 
negative effect on fathers’ well-being (e.g., Amato 2010; Williams and Dunne- 
Bryant 2006), there is also evidence that leaving an unhappy marriage is better than 
staying in it (Hawkins and Booth 2005; Waite et al. 2009). Additionally, several 
factors have been found to moderate the association between divorce and well- 
being. A break-up that involves younger children is often associated with very high 
stress levels, and can lead to secondary stressors like parenting strain, economic 
strain, and co-parenting issues (Williams and Dunne-Bryant 2006). Meanwhile, 
higher levels of adjustment to divorce and well-being have been shown to be posi- 
tively associated with education and employment (for an overview, see Amato 2000, 
2010; Härkönen 2014). Adjustment levels may also be influenced by the nature of 
the previous marriage. For example, ending a high-conflict marriage appears to have 
less detrimental effects on psychological well-being than ending a low-conflict mar- 
riage (Wang and Amato 2000). Re-partnering has been identified as another moder- 
ating factor in the divorce adjustment process (Amato 2000, 2010). Embracing new 
family roles (e.g., as a partner or as a partner/father to new biological or stepchil- 
dren) can serve as a source of emotional support and improve a father's psychologi- 
cal well-being (Wang and Amato 2000). 


Fatherhood and Well-being Previous empirical findings suggest that the associa- 
tion between fatherhood and well-being is not straightforward. While some studies 
have found that being a father is positively associated with psychological and 
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physical health (Helbig et al. 2006; Knoester and Eggebeen 2006), others have 
reported that the mental health of fathers suffers, especially during the early parent- 
ing period (Evenson and Simon 2005; Giallo et al. 2012). One potential explanation 
for these inconsistent results is that selection effects on parenthood are at work 
(Kalucza et al. 2015). Another possible factor is that the effects of fatherhood on a 
man’s well-being depend on his marital and residential context (Eggebeen and 
Knoester 2001), with a stepfather or non-resident biological father being more 
likely to have poor outcomes than a co-resident biological father. However, all of 
those studies compared fathers with childless men, without differentiating between 
the various contexts of fatherhood. 


As we mentioned above, there is plenty of empirical evidence suggesting that 
children with involved fathers have more positive outcomes (e.g., Choi et al. 2014; 
Sarkadi et al. 2008). Researchers have also recognized that the quality of the rela- 
tionship between the non-resident father and his children is more important than the 
simple frequency of contact (Amato and Gilbreth 1999; Whiteside and Becker 
2000). These findings might apply to the well-being of fathers, too. The paper that 
comes closest to answering this question is by Knoester et al. (2007), who used data 
from the first two waves of the Fragile Families Study to examine how changes in 
commitments to fathering in different family contexts are related to changes in 
fathers’ well-being over a 1-year period. They found that changes in fathers’ atti- 
tudes towards and engagement with their children between birth and 1 year were 
generally associated with small but significant improvements in their well-being 
with respect to health, depression, substance abuse, religious conviction, and paid 
labor; but also that increased paternal engagement was linked to lower work hours, 
presumably due to time demands (Knoester et al. 2007). 


Non-resident Father’s Involvement and Well-being The only existing study that 
relates to our research question examined the association between different contem- 
porary forms of fatherhood (biological fathers, stepfathers, adoptive fathers, and 
foster fathers) and paternal psychological well-being (chronic stress, life satisfac- 
tion, and psychological distress) (Waldvogel and Ehlert 2016). The main finding of 
this study was that biological fathers who were living with the mother of their chil- 
dren had higher levels of well-being than other types of fathers (such as single, 
non-resident fathers or stepfathers). Even after controlling for several socio- 
demographic characteristics, the results indicated that fathers who were separated 
or divorced had the worst outcomes on multiple dimensions of psychological well- 
being. The findings further suggested that maintaining regular contact with their 
non-resident children seemed to protect divorced and separated fathers from nega- 
tive outcomes. However, after controlling for contact frequency, the psychological 
well-being of separated fathers was still found to be worse than that of other kinds 
of fathers. The authors argued that one potential explanation for this result is that 
although most of the separated or divorced fathers had regular contact with their 
non-resident children, they were significantly less involved in day-to-day childcare 
activities than fathers in stable families: “Thus, regular contact within the limits of 
visitation arrangements may not be sufficiently rewarding to compensate for the 
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emotional costs of family separation, meaning that these fathers might still feel 
burdened by their lack of involvement in everyday childcare” (Waldvogel and Ehlert 
2016: 12). 


A number of studies have shown that there is a growing cultural expectation that 
non-resident fathers become more involved in their children’s lives economically 
and socially. There is also evidence that over the past few decades, this shift in atti- 
tudes has led to a substantial increase in father-child contact after a parental break- 
up (Amato et al. 2009). Moreover, in addition to having more frequent contact with 
their non-resident children, it appears that fathers have become more conscientious 
about paying child support (Amato et al. 2009). Thus, the standards of active father- 
hood seem to have risen not only for men who are in a partnership with the mother 
of their children, but for men who are divorced. 

Given the evidence that men with higher educational levels provide more regular 
support for their children after a parental dissolution than men with less education 
(Schnor et al. 2017), education is an important overall factor to be considered in the 
analyses. Likewise, there is evidence that poor fathers are more likely than higher- 
income fathers to lose contact with their children (Skevik 2006). This could be 
because poor fathers who live farther away after the parental break-up do not have 
the resources to stay in contact (Dommermuth 2016), or because poor fathers have 
fewer resources to spend on their children when they see them. So-called “recre- 
ational fatherhood” — i.e., taking children to participate in leisure or “Disneyland” 
activities, such as going out to restaurants, movies, or sporting events — requires 
resources that men who are struggling financially do not possess (Amato and Dorius 
2010; Stewart 1999). 

Similarly, re-partnering and founding a new family with additional children 
could have an impact on a father’s involvement with his children from a previous 
partnership. However, the results of studies that have examined whether this is the 
case are not consistent. Some authors have found that re-partnered fathers “swap” 
their older children for their new children (Manning and Smock 2000), or are less 
involved with their older children because of the time constraints and financial and 
emotional demands that come with having two families (Manning et al. 2003; Swiss 
and Le Bourdais 2009). Others have argued that re-partnering facilitates paternal 
involvement, either because having a new partner releases a man from household 
duties, and thus allows him to intensify his commitment to his children (Hetherington 
2006); or because it signals a man’s attachment to traditional family customs and 
duties (Cooksey and Craig 1998). 

Against this background, the association between custody arrangements and 
paternal well-being should be taken into account. Compared to other divorced par- 
ents, parents with joint physical custody (JPC) often report being more satisfied 
with their situation (Bergström et al. 2014; Cashmore et al. 2010), feeling less time 
pressure (Van der Heijden et al. 2016), and having more time for both leisure time 
activities and labor force participation (Botterman et al. 2015). One study from the 
U.S. has shown that JPC parents are also in better physical and emotional health 
than parents with sole physical custody (Melli and Brown 2008). However, another 
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study from Belgium found no direct association between custody status and paren- 
tal subjective well-being (Sodermans et al. 2015). 

The divorce-stress-adjustment perspective (Amato 2010) states that adjustment 
to divorce, as indicated by, for example, the level of psychological well-being, is 
moderated by interpersonal resources. Following father identity theory, we argue 
that non-resident father-child relationships constitute an important element of inter- 
personal resources, and, thus, that the father-child bond plays an essential role in 
moderating divorce-related stress. Based on the theoretical considerations and pre- 
vious findings mentioned above, we hypothesize that higher levels of paternal 
involvement in all three components (accessibility, engagement, and responsibility) 
contribute positively to the psychological well-being of non-resident fathers 
(Hypothesis 1). Furthermore, based on the results reported by Waldvogel and Ehlert 
(2016), we expect to find that out of all the components of paternal involvement, 
engagement has the clearest positive effect on paternal well-being, because it 
reflects the qualitative side of the relationship (Hypothesis 2). In addition, we argue 
that psychological well-being is associated with the interpersonal resources linked 
to a man’s family trajectory after divorce or separation. Accordingly, our next 
hypothesis states that having a higher level of psychological well-being could be 
explained by a man’s family context after divorce or separation. Therefore, we 
expect to find that re-partnered fathers are better adjusted than single fathers, and 
thus have elevated levels of psychological well-being (Hypothesis 3). 


Data and Methods 
Data and Analytical Sample 


We used data derived from the cross-sectional survey “Fathering after Union 
Dissolution,” which was conducted in Lithuania in 2016. The primary unit in the 
sample was a male respondent with non-resident children under the age of 18 from 
a previous marriage or cohabiting union. The sample was obtained using multi- 
stage stratified sampling methods. In the first stage, the sample was stratified by all 
ten administrative districts in Lithuania, while distinguishing between the largest 
towns in the district and other urban and rural areas. The size of each stratum was 
set proportionally to the distribution of the male population aged 25—54. In the sec- 
ond stage, we applied a random sampling procedure. The final sample consisted of 
1505 respondents. Face-to-face interviews with the respondents were conducted in 
their homes using a standardized questionnaire. Since we excluded from these anal- 
yses men who had never shared a household with their children, our effective sam- 
ple included 1225 non-resident fathers who were not the primary custodians of their 
children. 

The survey recorded information on a wide range of themes related to the men’s 
life course events (partnership and fertility histories were recorded on a 
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calendar-based information), including information on the divorce process and the 
post-divorce relationship with the child’s mother, the respondents’ subjective and 
psychological well-being, payment of child support, levels and types of father-child 
contact, father-child relationship characteristics, current partnerships, and socio- 
demographic and structural well-being indicators. Baltic Survey Ltd. conducted the 
sampling and fieldwork. Up to the present time, this dataset remains unique, as it 
contains very detailed information on post-divorce fathers in Lithuania; and is, to 
our knowledge, the only dataset of its kind in the Baltic and Eastern European 
countries. 


Variables 


We employed two indicators of psychological well-being. First, we measured 
depressive feelings using the Center for Epidemiological Studies Depression Scale 
(CES-D 8 scale) (Radloff 1977). The CES-D 8 is a self-reported inventory of seven 
emotional states indicating depression that the respondent may have experienced 
during the week before the interview. Each item was measured on a four-point fre- 
quency scale with values ranging from one (never or almost never) to four (very 
often or almost all the time). From these items, we composed an index summary 
variable. The values ranged from one to 22, with lower values indicating the absence 
of depressive feelings. The second dependent variable was general life satisfaction, 
measured by the Cantril ladder (Cantril 1965) with values between one (complete 
dissatisfaction with life) and ten (complete satisfaction with life). 

Based on our theoretical model, the existing findings, and our hypotheses, we 
considered three sets of independent variables. The first set included four measures 
of paternal involvement. (1) We used an indicator of non-resident father and child 
face-to-face contact frequency in the year preceding the interview. The variable 
indicated the accessibility component of paternal involvement, and ranged from one 
(no contact) to six (contact at least once a week). (2) In addition, we considered the 
father’s assessment of the quality of his relationship with the child. This variable 
approximated the engagement component of paternal involvement. The variable 
ranged from one to five, with low values indicating poor relationship quality. (3) We 
also included an indicator on the co-parenting relationship; i.e., the father’s subjec- 
tive perception of the quality of his relationship with the child’s mother. The quality 
of co-parenting was measured on a five-point scale, with higher values indicating 
higher quality. (4) The last variable on paternal involvement was child support pay- 
ments. We used a dichotomous variable indicating the payment (=1) or the non- 
payment (=0) of child support in the year preceding the interview. The last two 
variables expressed the responsibility component of paternal involvement. 

Following our theoretical model, we also took into account a father’s individual 
resources that might facilitate psychological well-being after separation. First, we 
used an education variable with three categories: below upper secondary (low, 
ISCED 0-2), upper secondary (middle, ISECD 3-4), and tertiary (high, ISCED 
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6-8).! Next, we included a variable on material living conditions with values rang- 
ing from one to five, with low values indicating material deprivation (“I lack money 
even for food"), and high values indicating material sufficiency (“I can afford all I 
want.”). In addition, we incorporated a variable on the father’s family context. Three 
living situations were distinguished: living with a new partner but without (new) 
children, living with a new partner and with (new) children (stepchildren or new 
biological children), and living without a partner (=single). 

For our controls, we included several variables. Time is a relevant factor in the 
adjustment process. Thus, we used a variable that measures time since union dis- 
solution (in years). We also included a variable on divorce conflict, because experi- 
encing a higher level of conflict in the process of divorce might affect a man’s levels 
of adjustment to divorce and post-separation well-being. Divorce conflict was mea- 
sured on a 10-point scale, with lower values indicating an absence of conflict (=1), 
and the highest value indicating extensive conflict (=10). Based on the existing evi- 
dence, we incorporated additional controls, such as the father’s age, the child’s age, 
and the child’s sex. If a father had multiple children, we only considered the first 
child from the dissolved union. However, the majority of the sample (80%) reported 
having only one child. Descriptive information on all of the variables is provided in 
Table 11.1. 

We performed multiple stepwise OLS-regression analyses for each of the two 
paternal psychological well-being outcomes (general life satisfaction and depres- 
sive feelings) separately. For each outcome, we included in the first model only the 
set of independent variables that measure paternal involvement. In the second 
model, we added the father’s resources. In the third model, we added the variable on 
the father’s living situation. The fourth and last model presents the results with all 
of the control variables included. The results of tests of multicollinearity were satis- 
factory (statistics for tolerance are above 0.4 and VIF below 2.5). Given the differ- 
ent measurement scales of some explanatory variables, we decided to test the 
regression models with standardized variables; however, the statistically significant 
predictors remained the same as those identified in the models with the unstandard- 
ized variables. 


Results 


Table 11.2 shows the results of the regression analysis with father’s general life 
satisfaction as the outcome variable. Controlling only for paternal involvement 
(Model 1), we observe that general life satisfaction is significantly associated only 
with the quality of the father-child relationship and child support payments. Thus, 
the fathers who reported having positive feelings about the quality of their 
relationship with a non-resident child also scored higher on general life satisfaction. 


'ISCED 2011 category five does not exist in the Lithuanian education system. 
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Table 11.1 Descriptive sample statistics. Column percent and means (standard errors)* 


Column percent Means (standard error) 
Paternal psychological well-being 
Depressive feelings (1—22) 3.8 (0.09) 
General life satisfaction (1—10) 2.1 (0.05) 
Paternal involvement 
Frequency of contact with the child 4.2 (0.03) 
(156) 
Quality of the relationship with the child 3.5 (1.06) 
(1-5) 
Quality of the co-parenting relationship 3.0 (0.03) 
(155) 
Child support payment: yes 80.0 
Paternal resources 
Education (ISCED) 
Education: low 46.6 
Education: middle 31.0 
Education: high 22.4 
Material living conditions (1—5) 2.9 (0.02) 
Paternal living situation 


Re-partnered without children 18.8 
Re-partnered with children 29.0 
Single 52.2 
Controls 


Time since union dissolution (years) 5.3 (0.10) 
Divorce conflict (1—10) 6.5 (0.06) 
Father’s age (years) 37.6 (0.19) 
Child’s age (years) 10.6 (0.14) 
Child’s sex: female 47.3 
Number of subjects 1225 


Source: Fathering after Union Dissolution in Lithuania, 2016 
Notes: ‘The sample statistics are not weighted 


In addition, the fathers who indicated they were paying child support had better 
psychological outcomes, as measured by general life satisfaction, than the fathers 
who indicated they were not paying for their child’s maintenance. Furthermore, the 
quality of the co-parenting relationship is shown to be positively linked to the 
father’s general life satisfaction. Contrary to our expectations, we find that the fre- 
quency of a father’s contact with his child did not contribute to his overall life 
satisfaction. 

In addition to paternal involvement, Model 2 in Table 11.2 includes explanatory 
variables on paternal resources. The significant effects of paying child support and 
the quality of co-parenting disappeared after adding variables on education and 
material living conditions. Thus, it appears that resources mediated the effects of 
these two dimensions of paternal involvement on a father’s general life satisfaction. 
Having a higher educational level and better material living conditions enabled 
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fathers to pay child maintenance and to develop a positive co-parental relationship 
with the mother, which, in turn, added to their general life satisfaction. However, we 
observe a persistent positive association between the quality of the relationship with 
the child and a father’s general life satisfaction, even if the effect size decreased 
after the introduction of resources. The results for education show that fathers with 
less education reported lower general life satisfaction than more educated fathers, 
and that there was no difference in the level of general life satisfaction between 
medium and highly educated men. However, material living conditions are found to 
be relevant in predicting fathers’ general life satisfaction, as fathers who were better 
off were more likely report being happy with their life. 

In Model 3 (Table 11.2), we additionally include the father’s living situation. A 
positive association is shown to remain between the reported quality of a father’s 
relationship with his child and his general life satisfaction. Effects of education and 
material living conditions are also still detectable, although the effect sizes are only 
slightly smaller. The results further indicate that re-partnered men with or without 
(new) children had higher levels of general life satisfaction than men who remained 
single. Thus, it appears that being single was most detrimental to men’s general life 
satisfaction, while the formation of a partnership with or without new (biological or 
step-children) was most beneficial to men’s general life satisfaction. 

The last model (Model 4 in Table 11.2) controls not only for all of the indepen- 
dent variables discussed above, but for factors such as time since the union dissolu- 
tion, the level of conflict in the divorce process, the father’s age, the child’s age, and 
the child’s sex. All of the previously identified associations remain, with marginal 
variation in the effect sizes. Although they are not of primary interest in this chapter, 
we will briefly discuss the effects of the included control variables. A man’s age is 
shown to be negatively related to his general life satisfaction. A father with a non- 
resident daughter was more likely to report lower life satisfaction than a father with 
a son. In contrast to our expectations, the findings indicate that the intensity of con- 
flict in the divorce process did not affect a man’s general life satisfaction after a 
union dissolution. 

Table 11.3 presents results for the second dimension of paternal psychological 
well-being: depressive feelings. As we explained above, this dependent variable 
measures the frequency of depressive feelings, with higher values indicating more 
frequent depressive symptoms (in the week before the interview). In the initial 
model (Model 1), we again include only the four variables on paternal involvement. 
Two aspects of involvement are shown to be related to a father’s well-being. A man 
who reported having a higher quality relationship with his non-resident child was 
more likely to score low on depressive feelings. A similar pattern is observed for 
paying child support. Again, we see no statistically significant effects of contact 
frequency and the quality of the co-parenting relationship on paternal well-being. 

In the next step (Model 2 in Table 11.3), we also consider the father’s educational 
background and material living conditions. The results show that the effects of rela- 
tionship quality and paying child support persist, but that resources also have an 
impact on depressive feelings. Separated men with less education were more likely 
than their highly educated counterparts to report having frequent depressive feel- 
ings. Again, we observe no statistically significant difference between men with 
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medium and high levels of education. Material living conditions are shown to be 
inversely associated with depressive feelings; meaning that fathers who described 
their material conditions as disadvantaged scored higher on this dimension of psy- 
chological well-being. 

Model 3 in Table 11.3 also considers the father’s living situation. Adding this 
predictor did not significantly change the effects of any related variable on paternal 
involvement and resources. Men who reported having better quality relationships, a 
history of paying child support, and materially advantageous living conditions are 
also shown to have higher well-being; i.e., fewer depressive symptoms. Having less 
education is found to be positively related to frequently having depressive feelings. 
Again, as in the case of general life satisfaction, we observe that having a new part- 
nership with or without (biological or step-) children was beneficial to a man's well- 
being. A man who remained single was more likely to report having frequent 
depressive feelings than a man who was re-partnered. АП of the significant associa- 
tions discussed above remained after we added the control variables in Model 4 
(Table 11.3). It is worth mentioning that the age of the father is shown to be posi- 
tively related to depressive feelings. Of equal interest is the finding that the intensity 
of the divorce conflict contributes to the model; i.e., that having a high level of 
conflict during the divorce or separation process was positively associated with hav- 
ing depressive feelings. However, we see no effects on paternal depressive feelings 
of child-related characteristics or the length of time since the union dissolution. 


Conclusion 


The involvement of fathers with their non-resident children after union dissolution 
is a topic that is receiving increasing attention in the literature on divorced and sepa- 
rated families. For example, studies that examined why some fathers are more 
involved than others (e.g., Kóppen et al. 2018) have shown that this is a policy- 
relevant issue. Moreover, scholars have been increasingly investigating the impact 
of paternal involvement on the well-being of children (e.g., Poortman 2018). 
Nevertheless, the question of the extent to which a father's involvement with his 
non-resident children affects his own psychological well-being is considered only 
very rarely, even though the issue of the well-being of parents should be of no less 
importance. Accordingly, our research question was as follows: Does a father's 
involvement with his non-resident children protect him psychologically from the 
adverse effects of union dissolution? In explaining the theoretical association 
between paternal involvement and psychological well-being, we drew upon the 
divorce-stress-adjustment perspective (Amato 2000), the fatherhood identity theory 
(Marsiglio and Roy 2013; Marsiglio et al. 2005), and the paternal involvement 
framework (Pleck 2010b). In brief, we argued that the successful recreation of the 
fatherhood identity after a divorce or separation is relevant for a man's well-being 
because there are very close cultural links between masculinity and fatherhood. 
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Involvement with his children can help to recreate fatherhood, and can buffer a 
father from break-up-related stress. 

Our regression results are based on the cross-sectional survey “Fathering after 
Union Dissolution,’ which was conducted in 2016 in Lithuania with divorced or 
separated men who had non-resident children under age 18. As information on two 
dependent variables for psychological well-being was available, we ran two sepa- 
rate analyses for “depressive feelings” and for “general life satisfaction.” Our find- 
ings indicated that the quality of a father’s relationship with his child was the most 
important factor in paternal psychological well-being. Even after controlling for the 
father’s resources, living situation, and other socio-demographic characteristics, we 
found clear evidence that the quality of this relationship had a negative impact on a 
father’s depressive feelings and a positive impact on his general life satisfaction. 
Thus, our second hypothesis has been confirmed. We also found that paying child 
support was associated with a reduction in depressive feelings. Yet contrary to our 
expectations, the results indicated that neither frequent contact with the non-resident 
child nor the quality of the co-parenting relationship with the mother played a role 
in either the frequency of depressive feelings or general life satisfaction for the 
father. Thus, our initial hypothesis was only partially supported. However, our third 
hypothesis was confirmed, as we found evidence that re-partnering had a positive 
impact on paternal psychological well-being. 

As every study suffers from some limitations, we should mention that, first, the 
cross-sectional design of our data did not allow us to control for the father’s social 
characteristics prior to the union dissolution. However, in order to partially control 
for selection, we included in the analysis some social indicators that were likely the 
same before and after the union dissolution. Second, we examined only two dimen- 
sions of psychological well-being (depressive feelings and general life satisfaction), 
even though other dimensions (e.g., loneliness) might have been studied as well. 
Further research should be able to clarify these issues. 

Although researchers are increasingly interested in exploring the effects of pater- 
nal involvement on the well-being of children, they appear to be less interested in 
investigating the effects of this involvement on the well-being of fathers themselves. 
This represents a large research gap, given that parental health and well-being are as 
important as the well-being of children. It should also be emphasized that the well- 
being of parents is linked to the well-being of their children. Thus, it is clear that a 
society needs healthy and functioning adults, as well as children. Our results reveal 
that a father’s involvement with his children can greatly affect his psychological 
well-being. Again, however, it must be stressed that for both children and their 
fathers, the quality of the father-child relationship has a greater effect on well-being 
than the quantity of contact. 
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Gender Differences in Parental Well-being xz 
After Separation: Does Shared Parenting 
Matter? 


Katja Kóppen, Michaela Kreyenfeld, and Heike Trappe 


Introduction 


Mothers and fathers face “gendered realities” after union dissolution. Mothers usu- 
ally continue to live with their children, and thus have to juggle work and parental 
responsibilities. Moreover, mothers typically experience a significant drop in (equiv- 
alent) household income in the aftermath of separation and divorce (Andref) and 
Bróckel 2007; Bayaz-Ozturk et al. 2018), which is reflected in a decline in their sat- 
isfaction with their financial situation (Leopold and Kalmijn 2016). In contrast, the 
well-being of fathers is more strongly affected by their reduced opportunities to see 
their children and to interact with them on a regular basis (Huf and Pollmann-Schult 
2018). While the economic well-being of fathers does not, on average, decline as 
much as that of mothers, fathers commonly report substantial drops in satisfaction 
with family life when they separate (Leopold 2018). Thus, these gendered realities 
after separation and divorce are mirrored in gendered patterns of well-being. However, 
recent changes in gender role attitudes and fathers’ behaviour suggest that a change 
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is occurring. Fathers have become more active in the upbringing of their children. In 
addition, a growing percentage of separated parents are practising “shared parenting”! 

Shared parenting is on the rise in many European countries (Smyth 2017; 
Steinbach 2019). Germany has been a laggard in this trend, as only about 5% of 
separated parents with minor children in Germany practise shared parenting arrange- 
ments (Kindler and Walper 2016; Walper 2016). Nevertheless, there has been a lively 
scholarly and public discussion on ће “Wechselmodell” in Germany (Sünderhauf 
2013; Walper 2016). In particular, the question of whether (equally) shared parenting 
should be integrated into the legal framework as the standard physical custody 
arrangement is being debated. Those who favour making (equally) shared parenting 
the default option typically argue that this change in the law would be a logical 
response to the increased involvement of fathers in childrearing, while those who 
oppose such a change generally counter that German family patterns are still tradi- 
tional, and that it would be premature to define shared parenting as the default model. 

Child well-being is an important dimension in the debate on shared parenting. 
There is a large body of existing literature on the effects of parental separation on 
the emotional and the economic well-being of children and adolescents (Hárkónen 
et al. 2017; Lee and McLanahan 2015; McLanahan et al. 2013; Walper and Beckh 
2006; Walper et al. 2015). For example, a number of studies have looked at how 
child well-being is affected by the frequency of contact and the quality of the rela- 
tionship with the non-resident parent (Amato and Rezac 1994; Kalmijn 2016; 
Poortman 2018). Recent research has examined more specifically the well-being of 
children involved in shared parenting arrangements (Bauserman 2002; Beckmeyer 
et al. 2014; Bergstróm et al. 2015; Braver and Votruba 2018; Nielsen 2018; Steinbach 
2019). These studies have suggested that shared parenting can have positive effects 
on the well-being of children, provided the relationship between the ex-partners is 
characterised by low levels of conflict (ibid.). 

While child well-being has been in the focus of a number of studies, less is 
known about how shared parenting relates to parental well-being. This study seeks 
to close part of this research gap by examining how practising shared parenting 
affects the well-being of fathers and mothers after separation and divorce. We anal- 
yse two spheres of life: namely, satisfaction with family life and satisfaction with 
the financial situation of the household. Our analysis is based on 10 years of longi- 
tudinal data from the German Family Panel (pairfam). Fathers and mothers are 
included, regardless of whether they were married or cohabiting or whether they 
had ever lived with the other parent. We investigate how separation affected mothers 
and fathers’ well-being. For the group of separated parents, we examine whether 
practising shared parenting affected their well-being after separation. We add to the 
literature in the following ways. First, our analysis provides nuanced evidence on 


» éis 


! We use the term “shared parenting" in this chapter. Apart from "shared parenting”, “joint parent- 
ing", "joint physical custody", "shared residence", and "shared residential custody" have been 
used to describe these arrangements in the literature. In the German context, “Wechselmodell” or 
“geteilte Betreuung" are often used interchangeably for the same arrangements (Schumann 2018). 
"Umgang" is a legally defined term in German that refers to the non-resident parent seeing the 
child on a regular basis. Some scholars have argued that “shared parenting" may be captured by the 


German legal concept of “erweiterter Umgang" (Henneman 2017). 
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parental well-being by examining different spheres of life satisfaction. Second, we 
exploit a recent set of rich longitudinal data. While there is a large body of longitu- 
dinal research on life satisfaction, less is known about parents’ well-being after 
separation. Third, our study can be added to the small number of studies that have 
examined the relationship between shared residence and parental well-being in the 
German context. 


Institutional Context, Prior Research, and Hypotheses 


Institutional Context 


In Germany, as in many other European countries, the divorce rate has risen in 
recent decades. Although the divorce rate has decreased slightly since 2004, the cur- 
rent level suggests that every third marriage in Germany is likely to end in divorce 
(Statistisches Bundesamt 2018a). In about half of all divorces, children of minor age 
are involved (ibid.). There are no official statistics on the separation rates of non- 
marital unions with children, but evidence from social science surveys suggests that 
the risk of separation is higher among unmarried than among married couples 
(Schnor 2014). In the large majority of cases, children continue to reside with their 
mother after a separation. This is evident from the small share of single fathers 
reported in the official statistics. About 90% of lone parents are women (Statistisches 
Bundesamt 2018b). The prevalence of shared parenting arrangements is not covered 
in the official statistics. Estimates based on social science surveys by Kindler and 
Walper (2016: 821) and Walper (2016: 124) indicate that in Germany, only about 
5% of all parents with minor children practice shared parenting after a separation. A 
government-initiated survey conducted among separated parents in 2016 and 2017 
reported substantially higher values of around 15% (Institut fiir Demoskopie 
Allensbach 2017), and found that another 17% of these parents would consider such 
an arrangement in the future (ibid.). However, the survey also found that around 
one-third of the separated parents had never heard of shared parenting (Wechselmodell) 
(ibid.: 24). As shared parenting is still an ill-defined concept in Germany, estimates 
of how common such arrangements are seem to be very sensitive to the phrasing of 
the question. However, regardless of which operational definition is used, the esti- 
mates clearly show that the prevalence of shared parenting in Germany is well below 
the levels that are generally reported in countries such as the Netherlands, Sweden, 
Norway, and Belgium, where the percentage of separated parents who practice 
shared parenting ranges from 20% to 40% (Smyth 2017; Steinbach 2019). 

Shared parenting is not yet legally defined in the German system. German family 
law regulates visitation rights (Umgangsrecht), based on the assumption that the 
child lives with one resident parent, while the non-resident parent has the right to 
see the child on a regular basis. The registration law (Melderecht) stipulates that the 
child can be registered with the local authorities at only one main place of residence. 
The parent with whom the child is registered receives the child benefits (Ruetten 
2016). As child benefits can only be collected by the resident parent, this area of 
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family law ignores the possibility of shared parenting. Other parts of the legal 
regime are less restrictive, and acknowledge shared parenting. This is, for example, 
the case for social welfare regulations, which stipulate that child supplements are 
allocated according to the number of overnight stays the child has at each parent’s 
residence. Furthermore, the non-resident parent is not legally required to pay child 
alimony if the child lives at the mother’s and the father’s residences for equal 
amounts of times (Dethloff and Kaesling 2018). A particularity of the German sys- 
tem is that it provides for a sharp distinction between legal and physical custody. 
Legal custody (Sorgerecht) confers on a parent the rights and duties associated with 
making important decisions in the child’s life, such as decisions about the child’s 
education or medical care. Joint legal custody has become the default arrangement 
for divorced parents since 1998 (Dethloff 2015). Unmarried fathers have the legal 
right to apply for joint legal custody (ibid.). While joint legal custody is the standard 
legal custody arrangement when parents separate and divorce, there is considerable 
controversy surrounding the question of whether shared parenting should be made 
the default physical custody arrangement in the German system. 


Prior Research and Theoretical Considerations 


A large body of research has documented that separation and divorce reduces well- 
being (Clark et al. 2008; Diener 2009; Lucas 2007). As separation and divorce are 
often anticipated and preceded by partnership conflict, the life satisfaction levels of 
the partners tend to decline before the divorce or separation, and usually do not 
recover until several years later. Clark et al. (2008), using data from the German 
Socio-Economic Panel, found that the life satisfaction levels of men recover from 
divorce more quickly than those of women. Leopold (2018) confirmed this finding, 
while adding that men tend to experience a greater decrease in life satisfaction 
around the time of divorce than women. Leopold (2018) also examined other life 
course domains. His results indicated that between the ex-partners, there are large 
gender differences in the decline in household income, but only modest differences 
in levels of satisfaction with the financial situation and the standard of living of the 
household, and no gender differences in levels of satisfaction with health. Although 
there is a substantial body of research on life satisfaction levels based on German 
panel data, most of these studies only included divorcees, while leaving out the 
large and growing share of the separated population who were in unmarried unions. 
Furthermore, many of these studies were rather general, and did not address the 
particular situations of parents, or the “gendered realities” mothers and fathers are 
subject to after union dissolution. 

The gendered realities after separation are closely linked to the division of paid 
and unpaid work that existed before these unions were dissolved (Leopold and 
Kalmijn 2016). In societies in which gendered family models are prevalent — i.e., 
the man is the main breadwinner while the woman works part-time and is in charge 
of the bulk of the housework and the childcare — mothers face a particularly high 
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risk of experiencing a decline in household income in the wake of a separation. The 
economic costs of union dissolution usually fall more heavily on women than on 
men because mothers often have lower earnings than fathers, and are more restricted 
in their labour market opportunities due to their fragmented work careers after 
entering parenthood (Bróckel and АпагеВ 2015). The incompatibility of work and 
family life can also limit the ability of mothers to expand their employment activi- 
ties after a separation (van Damme et al. 2009). Thus, compared to men, women 
face greater poverty risks after separation or divorce, and are more likely to be 
dependent on public transfers (Andre and Bróckel 2007; Bróckel and Andre 
2015; Geisler and Kreyenfeld 2019; Popova and Navicke 2019). In contrast, men, 
and especially fathers, tend to experience larger declines in immaterial domains of 
life satisfaction than women; e.g., in the domains of health satisfaction and mental 
health (Biotteau et al. 2019; Leopold 2018; Yuan 2016), emotional well-being 
(Kessler 2018), and satisfaction with family life (Hu8 and Pollmann-Schult 2018; 
Leopold 2018; Leopold and Kalmijn 2016). Fathers' diminished levels of emotional 
and family-related well-being appear to be largely attributable to their reduced 
opportunities to see their children and to interact with them on a regular basis (Gratz 
2017), particularly if the children continue to live with their mother (Steinbach 2019). 

Kessler (2018) has made the intriguing argument that as the gender revolution 
progresses (Goldscheider et al. 2015), and, correspondingly, women's and men's 
roles in the public and the private sphere converge, the gendered consequences of 
separation and divorce on parental well-being will decrease. Although the existing 
empirical evidence does not support this claim (Kessler 2018; Radenacker in this 
volume), the underlying theoretical idea is appealing because it assumes that the 
gendered division of paid and unpaid work before and after parental separation, and 
the parental care arrangements that support a certain division of labour, will moder- 
ate the relationship between parental separation and the gendered realities that fol- 
low. Empirical research from the Netherlands has shown that separated parents who 
were practising shared parenting reported having higher life satisfaction than other 
parents (van der Heijden et al. 2015), while a study from Belgium found no direct 
effects of joint physical custody on parents' subjective well-being (Sodermans et al. 
2015). Mothers who were practising shared parenting reported having less time 
pressure than resident mothers, whereas fathers who were practising shared parent- 
ing reported having slightly greater time pressure than other fathers (van der Heijden 
et al. 2016). A recent study based on data from the German micro-census found that 
the welfare benefits mothers were receiving declined significantly if their children 
were also living with the other parent (Geisler and Kreyenfeld 2019). 

While shared parenting has the potential to improve the well-being of parents 
after separation, this arrangement has so far been adopted by only a small minority 
of separated parents in Germany. It should also be stressed that there are factors 
beyond custody arrangements that affect the lives of separated parents. Re-partnering, 
(re)-marriage, and the birth of a new child are critical events that can redefine the 
relationship of separated parents with their children from a previous union, and that 
can affect the separated parents’ well-being (Ivanova and Balbo 2019; Soons et al. 
2009). In addition, there are several factors that influence parental well-being that 
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are also correlated with shared parenting. Fathers and mothers are not selected ran- 
domly into shared parenting. Instead, the choice to practise shared parenting 
depends on parental resources, as joint residence is more expensive than sole resi- 
dence (Lettmaier and Diirbeck 2019). In order to practise shared parenting, both 
parents need to have sufficient housing space and equipment for the children. In 
addition, separated parents who live apart need to budget for the costs of transport- 
ing the children between the parents’ residences. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
shared parenting is more common among highly educated than among less educated 
parents (Steinbach 2019). This selectivity is particularly pronounced under societal 
conditions in which joint physical custody is uncommon, as is the case in Germany 
(Walper 2016). 

Following the abovementioned line of thought, we may assume that the gendered 
realities after separation would be mirrored in gendered differences in well-being. 
Mothers may experience a greater decline in economic well-being than fathers after 
separation (Hypothesis 1a). Conversely, levels of satisfaction with family life should 
decrease more among fathers than among mothers after separation (Hypothesis 1b). 
Practising shared parenting after separation is assumed to increase mothers’ finan- 
cial well-being, because it tends to improve their employment opportunities, reduce 
their time pressures, and provide them with a better work-life-balance (Hypothesis 
2). Fathers who practise shared parenting are, by contrast, assumed to have a more 
intense and satisfying relationship with their children, because they are spending 
relatively long and regular periods of time with their children. Thus, we expect that 
practising shared parenting has a positive effect on fathers’ well-being (Hypothesis 
3). However, as choosing to practise shared parenting is not a random event, it is 
important to account for socio-economic factors that may select parents into shared 
parenting. 


Data, Variables, and Research Strategy 
Data and Analytical Sample 


This chapter uses data from the German Family Panel (pairfam), a multidisciplinary, 
longitudinal study of partnership and family dynamics in Germany (Brüderl et al. 
2019; Huinink et al. 2011). The German Family Panel is an annual survey that 
includes respondents of the birth cohorts 1971—73, 1981—83, and 1991—93. The first 
wave was conducted in 2008/09, and the most recent wave available is from 2017/18. 
In 2009/10, an oversample of eastern German respondents was added to the data 
(Kreyenfeld et al. 2012). The total number of observations for the ten survey waves, 
including the oversample, is 75,186 observations for 13,891 subjects. One of the 
exceptional features of this survey is that it collects detailed monthly partnership 
histories. Respondents are queried about the start and end dates of all partnerships 
that had a duration of more than 3 months, including living-apart-together relation- 
ships. If children resulted from a relationship, respondents were asked to report the 
start and end points of the partnership, regardless of its duration. 
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We have restricted this investigation to respondents whose first child was aged 17 
or younger at the time of the survey. We focus on first-born children in order to 
simplify the analysis. We have dropped respondents with incomplete birth or part- 
nership histories, as well as respondents whose first child was already aged 18 or 
older. An individual respondent could contribute several person-years to the data. In 
our analytical sample, we observe 5,776 subjects over 27,190 person-years. Parts of 
the analysis are restricted to separated parents. In order to identify whether a respon- 
dent was separated from the parent of his/her first-born child, we have combined the 
respondents’ partnership and fertility histories. If the respondent was in a partner- 
ship when his/her first child was born, but separated from that partner later on, we 
assume that the person was a separated parent. Our procedure relies on the assump- 
tion that the respondent’s partner at the time the child was born was the biological 
parent.” We observe 550 separated fathers and 1,062 separated mothers in the data. 
The large difference in the sample sizes of separated fathers and separated mothers 
can be attributed to the differences in the ages at which women and men experience 
separation. However, under-coverage of fathers (Joyner et al. 2012) — and especially 
of separated fathers, given their high levels of attrition following separation — may 
have also contributed to this gap (Müller and Castiglioni 2015). 


Variables 


The two outcome variables are satisfaction with family life and satisfaction with 
the financial situation of the household. Both variables are measured on a scale 
that ranges from zero (very dissatisfied) to ten (very satisfied). While satisfaction 
with family life is surveyed every year, satisfaction with the financial situation of the 
household was not yet surveyed in the first wave; thus, the sample size for the analy- 
sis of this variable is slightly smaller than the sample size for the analysis of satis- 
faction with family life. Table 12.6 in the appendix provides the sample descriptives. 
The table shows that satisfaction with family life (mean 8.51 in the total sample) 
was substantially higher than satisfaction with the financial situation of the house- 
hold (mean 6.31 in the total sample). 

A key independent variable of interest is the duration since the separation from 
the parent of the first-born child. A few respondents were not in a relationship when 
their first child was born. In such cases, we assume that separation occurred at the 
time of childbirth. We include the family status at first birth, distinguishing 
between married and unmarried respondents. The latter group is further distin- 
guished by whether they were cohabiting or were not living with a partner (denoted 


?The German Family Panel includes information on the filiation of the respondents’ biological 
children to their past partners. We did not, however, refer to this information to verify whether the 
partner at childbirth was indeed the biological parent of the child, as this information is often miss- 
ing in the data. We also did not consider whether the respondents re-partnered with the biological 
parent of their first child, because only a fraction of the respondents separated from and then re- 
partnered with the biological father later in the life course (Bastin 2016). 
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as "single"). A key variable that depicts changes in the post-separation partnership 
trajectory is a variable for the current family status. This covariate is time-varying, 
and distinguishes between respondents who were (a) single, (b) who had a partner 
(living-apart-together relationship, LAT), (c) who had a partner and were living 
with their (new) partner (cohabiting), and (d) who were married and living with 
their partner. Married individuals who were not living with their partner are not 
considered married here, as some of the respondents may have been separated but 
not yet officially divorced. We also account for whether the respondent had a (new) 
child with the current partner. This variable is again time-varying, and indicates 
whether the respondent has a child with the current partner. The standard control 
variables are age and gender. We also include a binary variable for region to account 
for possible differences between East and West Germany. East Germany is defined 
here as the eastern German states, including Berlin. We also consider the highest 
level of education. This variable is time-varying, and distinguishes between low 
(ISCED1997 0-3), medium (ISCED1997 4-6), and high (ISCED1997 7-8) levels. 
Employment status is also time-varying, and distinguishes between individuals 
who were employed, unemployed, and not in the labour force (e.g., students, home- 
makers, or parents taking leave). 

The main variable of interest is the parenting arrangement after separation and 
divorce. There is currently no legal definition of shared parenting. Some researchers 
have defined shared parenting as an arrangement in which children spend between 
25% and 50% of their time with each parent (Steinbach 2019). This definition leaves 
open the question of whether the children in such an arrangement have to stay over- 
night with both parents. It is also unclear whether shared parenting must involve 
face-to-face contact with the children. Moreover, this definition does not specify 
how shared parenting is aligned with the children's activities that take place outside 
of the time they spend with their parents. Teenage children in particular may spend 
only a limited share of their time with either of their parents. If we assume that 
shared parenting is defined by the amount of time children spend with each of their 
parents, we would ideally draw on time use data to measure the prevalence of shared 
parenting. The German family panel does not include such information. However, 
there are two major sources in the data that allow us to reconstruct the place of resi- 
dence of a given child, and to infer the amount of time the child was spending with 
each parent. In a first step, we seek to determine whether the child was living with 
the respondent, the other parent, or in another arrangement.? If the child was not 


ЗТће following categories are distinguished: 1 = only with the respondent; 2 = with the respondent, 
but also alone/in a dwelling shared with others; 3 = with the respondent and with the other parent, 
but mostly with the respondent; 4 = with the respondent, but also with the other parent, more or 
less equally often with the respondent and the other parent; 5 = with the respondent but also with 
the other parent, but mostly with the other parent; 6 = with the respondent, but also with other rela- 
tives; 7 = with the respondent, but also in the child's home; 8 = with the respondent, but also 
somewhere else not listed; 9 = only alone/in a dwelling shared with others; 10 = only with the other 
parent; 11 = only with other relatives; 12 = only in a children's home; 13 = only somewhere else 
not listed. 
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living with the respondent, we use the survey data to assess how often the parent 
was seeing the child. If the child was living with the respondent, we attempt to 
determine how often the other parent was seeing the child.* Based on these two 
sources of information, we have generated a variable that distinguishes four 
categories: 


* Resident parenting: This category includes respondents who were living with 
the child and were not practising shared parenting. 

* Non-resident parenting: This category includes respondents who were not liv- 
ing with the child and were not practising shared parenting. 

* Shared parenting: This category includes respondents who reported that the 
child was living with the respondent and with the other parent “more or less 
equally often". It also includes respondents who said that the child was mainly 
living with them, but was also living with the other parent. Conversely, it also 
includes respondents who reported that the child was mainly living with the 
other parent, but was also living with them. Moreover, we include respondents 
who reported that the non-resident parent was seeing the child every day, and 
respondents who characterised themselves as a non-resident parent who was see- 
ing the child every day. 

* Other: This category includes respondents who reported that the child was in 
another arrangement, such as living in a relative's home, in his/her own flat, or in 
a children's home. 


Figure 12.1 shows that 1296 of the respondents in the sample were practising 
shared parenting.? The figure also indicates that shared parenting was socially selec- 
tive. As expected, we find that respondents who were highly educated and employed, 
and who thus likely had high earnings, were more likely than other respondents to 
be practising shared parenting. The findings further indicate that shared parenting 
was slightly more prevalent in West than in East Germany, and was much more 


^The survey collects information on how often the non-resident parent sees the child. In addition, 
the resident parent is asked how often the other parent sees the child. The following response cat- 
egories are distinguished: (1) daily; (2) several times per week; (3) once per week; (4) 1—3 times 
per month, (5) several times per year; (6) less often; (7) contact broken off; and (8) contact never 
established (9). 


>The values are very sensitive to the operational definition of shared parenting. If shared parenting 
is defined only as those situations in which the child is living “more or less equally often" with both 
parents, we find that just 3% of the respondents were practising shared parenting. If we include 
those respondents who reported that they were “mostly” living with the child, the value increases 
to 5%. If we include those respondents who see the child daily, the value increases to 12% (which 
is the definition adopted in this study, see above). If we also include those respondents who see the 
child several times per week, the value rises to 20%. If we adopt the latter definition, we find highly 
significant results for the impact of shared parenting on fathers' satisfaction with family life. 
However, the effect is not stable to the inclusion of socio-economic covariates. We have also con- 
ducted sensitivity analysis for the other operational definitions of shared parenting. The results of 
this analysis were strongly affected by the very low number of “positive events" in the data, and 
hardly any of the covariates were found to be significant. 
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Total 12 
Employment: Employed 13 
Employment: Unemployed 12 
Employment: Not in labor force 6 
Status at first birth: Single 11 
Status at first birth: Cohabiting 18 
Status at first birth: Married 7 
Region: East 11 
Region: West 12 
Education: High 16 
Education: Medium 11 
Education: Low 9 
0 5 10 15 20 


Fig. 12.1 % shared parenting by socio-economic characteristics of separated parents 


prevalent among parents who were cohabiting at the first birth than among parents 
who were previously married. 

Table 12.1 reports the distribution of the other control variables for the sample of 
separated parents (for the full sample, see Table 12.6 in the appendix). The table 
shows that the sample includes more women than men. As we noted earlier, this gap 
is largely attributable to the differences between men and women in the ages at birth 
and separation, but it may also be linked to the under-coverage of separated fathers 
in the survey. About 40% of the individuals in the sample are eastern Germans. This 
high share of eastern Germans is due to the oversampling of eastern Germans in 
pairfam. The regression analysis accounts for this bias by controlling for region. 
The data include respondents of the birth cohorts 1971—73, 1981—83, and 1991—93. 
Thus, the age structure of our respondents was fairly young. The respondents were, 
on average, 35 years old. It is important that we control for age, given that the 
respondents we are observing experienced a separation at an early stage of their life 
course. The sample statistics also reveal gender differences in educational attain- 
ment, with the women in the sample being less likely than the men to hold a univer- 
sity degree. Although women in Germany reached parity in higher education in the 
early 2000s, this pattern does not show up in our data, most likely because we have 
limited the analysis to parents, and there appears to be a negative educational gradi- 
ent in women's childlessness. Thus, highly educated women are more likely to 
remain childless (Bujard 2015). Likewise, we observe stark gender differences in 
employment patterns. Although women tend to expand their employment activities 
in anticipation of and after a divorce or separation (Bróckel and Andref 2015; de 
Regt et al. 2013; Thielemans and Mortelmans 2019), the share of employed women 
in our sample is much lower than that of employed men. Among the separated par- 
ents in the sample, only a quarter were living in a marital union at first birth, while 
the majority were either single or living in a non-marital union. We can also see that 
about 6096 of our sample members (or rather 6096 of the person-years) were already 
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Table 12.1 Sample composition, separated parents, person-years by column percent 
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Satisfaction with family 


Satisfaction with financial 


life situation 
Men | Women | Total | Men Women | Total 

Gender 

Male - - 0.33 |- - 0.33 

Female - - 0.67 |- - 0.67 
Region 

Western Germany 0.53  |0.61 0.58 | 0.53 0.60 0.58 

Eastern Germany 0.47 0.39 0.42 | 0.47 0.40 0.42 
Duration since separation 

0-1 years after separation 017 0.15 0.16 | 0.17 0.15 0.16 

2-3 years after separation 0.14 | 0.14 0.14 | 0.14 0.14 0.14 

4—5 years after separation 0.13 | 0.13 0.14 | 0.13 0.13 0.13 

6-7 years after separation 0.13 | 0.13 0.13 | 0.12 0.13 0.13 

8—9 years after separation 0.13 | 0.13 0.13 | 0.12 0.13 0.12 

10 or more years after separation 0.30 0.32 0.31 | 0.32 0.32 0.32 
Education 

Low 0.11 | 0.20 0.17 | 0.10 0.19 0.16 

Medium 0.63 | 0.61 0.62 | 0.63 0.61 0.62 

High 0.26 | 0.19 0.21 | 0.27 0.20 0.22 
Employment status 

Employed 0.79 10.62 0.68 | 0.80 0.64 0.69 

Unemployed 0.12 |0.12 0.12 |0.11 0.11 0.11 

Not in labour force 0.08 0.25 0.19 | 0.08 0.24 0.19 

Missing 001 | 0.01 0.01 | 0.01 0.01 0.01 
Family status at first birth 

Married 0.25 | 0.29 0.28 | 0.26 0.29 0.28 

Cohabiting 0.39 | 0.31 0.34 | 0.40 0.32 0.34 

Single 0.36 0.40 0.38 | 0.34 0.39 0.38 
Current family status 

Single 0.35 | 0.37 0.36 | 0.36 0.37 0.36 

LAT 0.12 | 0.20 017 | 0.12 0.19 0.17 

Cohabiting 0.23 | 0.19 0.21 | 0.23 0.20 0.21 

Married 0.30 | 0.24 0.26 | 0.29 0.24 0.26 
Child with current partner 

Child with current partner 0.30 | 0.25 0.26 | 0.29 0.25 0.26 

No child with current partner 0.70 | 0.75 0.74 | 0.71 0.75 0.74 
Parenting arrangement 

Residence with child 0.23 | 0.87 0.66 | 0.21 0.85 0.65 

Shared parenting 0.14 0.08 0.10 | 0.17 0.10 0.12 

Non-resident parent 0.56 | 0.02 0.20 | 0.55 0.02 0.19 

Other 0.07 |0.03 0.04 | 0.07 0.03 0.04 


(continued) 
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Table 12.1 (continued) 


Satisfaction with family | Satisfaction with financial 
life situation 
Men | Women| Total | Men Women | Total 
Continuous covariates (Mean, std. 
error) 
Age (Mean) 36.69 |34.81 | 35.43 | 37.19 | 35.20 |35.85 
Age (std. error) (0.12) | (0.09) | (0.07) | (0.13) | (0.09) | (0.08) 
Age of child (Mean) 10.26 | 10.28 | 10.28 | 10.45 | 10.40 |1042 
Age of child (std. error) (0.09) | (0.07) | (0.06) | (0.11) | (0.07) (0.06) 
Satisfaction (Mean) 7.65 8.05 7.91 |5.42 [5.30 5.34 
Satisfaction (std. error) (0.05) | (0.03) (0.03) | (0.06) | (0.04) | (0.04) 
Sample size | 
Subjects 550 1062 1612 | 437 | 844 1281 
Person years 2128 |4371 6499 | 1739 | 3579 |5318 


Notes: Unweighted values 


living with a new partner, and that the likelihood of re-partnering did not differ by 
gender. This latter finding seems to contradict the widely held view that mothers 
have lower chances of re-partnering than fathers (Ivanova et al. 2013). It appears, 
however, that women were more likely than men to choose less institutionalised 
forms of partnerships, such as living-apart-together relationships. About a quarter of 
the respondents reported that they have a child with their current partner. Again we 
find that the likelihood of having another child did not vary by gender. 


Research Strategy 


The analysis consists of two major parts. In the first part of our analysis, we estimate 
the effect of separation on satisfaction with family life and satisfaction with the 
household’s financial situation. We do so by using pooled linear regression mod- 
els to analyse the total sample of mothers and fathers (including separated and non- 
separated parents). The results are reported as unstandardized coefficients. We treat 
the dependent variables as cardinal, and thus assume that the 11 satisfaction catego- 
ries carry a meaning. It has been shown that assuming cardinality as opposed to 
ordinality is largely irrelevant for the results (Ferrer-i-Carbonell and Frijters 2004). 
As subjects may have entered the analysis several times, we have generated robust 
standard errors that account for the multiple occurrence of the respondents in the 
sample. Model 1 only includes an indicator for separation (as well as region to 
account for the oversampling of East Germans). Model 2 controls for the major 
socio-economic control variables, such as education, employment, age, age of child, 
and family status at first birth. Since unobserved characteristics may still bias our 
investigations, we estimate another model (Model 3) that employs fixed-effects 
modelling that accounts for time-constant individual heterogeneity (Allison 2009). 
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In the fixed-effects model, we only control for traits that vary substantially across 
time: namely, age, age of child, and employment status. We also insert dummy vari- 
ables for calendar year, which is generally recommended for fixed-effects models in 
order to account for overall trends. We conduct all investigations separately by gen- 
der. To better compare the estimates for women and men, we also pool the male and 
the female sample, and introduce an interaction effect of separation and gender. We 
insert the categorical variable for “duration since separation” into this specification 
in order to examine how life satisfaction develops in the aftermath of separation. To 
make the gender differences easier to gauge, we display the results in a graph as 
predicted values, along with their 95% confidence intervals. 

The second part of the investigation focuses on separated parents. Specifically, 
we examine how shared parenting affects satisfaction with family life, and sat- 
isfaction with the household’s financial situation. The investigation is restricted 
to the period after separation. We again estimate OLS-regressions. We first estimate 
a model without socio-economic covariates (Model 1). We then estimate a model 
that includes the socio-economic controls in order to assess how the association of 
shared parenting and life satisfaction was affected by the particular characteristics 
of the parents who opted for shared parenting (Model 2). The final model (Model 3) 
adopts a fixed-effects modelling approach. Again, all of the analyses are conducted 
separately by gender, and for the two different spheres of life satisfaction. 


Results 
Separation and Parental Life Satisfaction 


Table 12.2 reports the regression results for satisfaction with family life. Model 1 
includes the OLS-regression that only controls for whether the respondent is a sepa- 
rated parent. The model shows that fathers’ life satisfaction levels decline by 
1.05 units after separation. The effect is rather stable to the inclusion of further 
covariates (Model 2). The fixed-effects model corroborates this finding, showing a 
negative effect of separation on satisfaction with family life. However, the effect 
size is slightly smaller in magnitude than in the OLS-regression. The model results 
for the female sample also show that separation affects satisfaction with family life, 
but the strength of the parameter is weaker than it is for the male model. The param- 
eter is now only 0.41. 

Table 12.3 reports the regression results for satisfaction with the household’s 
financial situation. The OLS model without the socio-economic controls again 
shows a strong negative parameter. The level of satisfaction with the household’s 
financial situation drops by about one unit after separation for males. However, the 
parameter is not stable across specifications. The inclusion of the socio-economic 
characteristics reduce the parameter to 0.60. The fixed-effects model reduces the 
parameter even further, to 0.38. In the latter model, the parameter is no longer sig- 
nificant. The model results suggest that socio-economic characteristics as well as 
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time-constant traits of the separated fathers, explain much of the decline in satisfac- 
tion with the financial situation after separation. The overall pattern for women is 
similar. In this case as well, western German respondents who were highly educated 
and employed reported being more satisfied with their financial situation. However, 
the parameter for separation is stable and highly significant across all models. The 
fixed-effects model shows that a separation is associated with a decline in satisfac- 
tion with the financial situation of 0.67 units. Thus, the drop in satisfaction among 
women cannot be explained by changes in employment patterns around the time of 
the divorce, or by unobserved characteristics that select people into separation. 
There must be other unobserved factors (such as a drop in household income or low 
alimony payments) that explain the decline in mothers' economic well-being. 

The models above analysed men and women separately, which makes it difficult 
to compare the parameters for men and women across models. In order to better 
compare the effect sizes for both genders, we pool the male and the female sample 
in a final step. We estimate an OLS-model, and include an interaction variable for 
gender and separation in the model. Instead of a simple dummy variable for separa- 
tion, we include time since separation. This approach allows us to examine gender 
differences in the recovery of well-being following separation. The model results 
are displayed as average predicted values. Figure 12.2 shows the results for satisfac- 
tion with family life. We find that fathers experienced a steeper decline in their sat- 
isfaction with family life after separation than mothers, which is in line with previous 
research (Huf and Pollmann-Schult 2018; Leopold 2018; Leopold and Kalmijn 
2016). A comparison of non-separated fathers and fathers in the first 2 years after 
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Fig. 12.2 Linear predictions from OLS-regression and 95%-confidence interval. Outcome vari- 
able: satisfaction with family life (scale 0—10) 

Notes: Further covariates in the model are: region (East/West), education, employment, age, age of 
first child, marital status at first birth 
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Fig. 12.3 Linear predictions from OLS-regression апа 95%-сопћдепсе interval. Outcome vari- 
able: satisfaction with financial situation (scale 0-10) 

Notes: Further covariates in the model are: region (East/West), education, employment, age, age of 
first child, marital status at first birth 


separation indicates that separated fathers’ satisfaction with family life declined by 
almost two units. The corresponding value for mothers was one unit. The results 
also show that although the decline was more severe for fathers, the family satisfac- 
tion levels of fathers recovered more quickly than those of mothers. The findings for 
the financial situation (Fig. 12.3) show the opposite pattern. Here, we see that the 
financial satisfaction levels of women decreased more than those of men following 
separation. This observation is generally in line with previous research that has 
shown that mothers experience a more drastic reduction in their household income 
after separation than fathers (Bróckel and AndreB 2015). However, compared to 
these previous findings, the gender differences in satisfaction with the household's 
financial situation seem to be more modest than the gender differences in the (equiv- 
alent) household income. 


Satisfaction with Family Life and the Financial Situation 
After Separation 


Table 12.4 reports the results for the models that examine separated parents’ satis- 
faction with family life. We expected to find that practising shared parenting 
increased the family-related well-being of separated fathers. Our investigation does 
not support this hypothesis. Model 1 suggests that the level of satisfaction with 
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family life of resident fathers was 0.50 units higher than that of non-resident fathers, 
but that there was hardly any difference in family satisfaction levels between non- 
resident fathers and fathers who practise shared parenting. Model 2, which controls 
for socio-economic confounders, further suggests that there was no relationship 
between where the children lived and fathers’ satisfaction with family life, as resi- 
dent and non-resident fathers did not differ after controlling for major confounders. 
The model results indicate, however, that cohabitation with or marriage to a new 
partner increased the fathers’ satisfaction with family life. The fixed-effects model 
(Model 3) supports this finding, and additionally suggests that having a new child 
played a decisive role in fathers’ satisfaction with family life. As fathers commonly 
do not live with their children from prior partnerships, a new child may have another 
meaning for fathers than for mothers. 

The results for mothers reveal a similar pattern. However, Model 1 indicates that 
practising shared parenting had some positive and weakly significant impact on 
satisfaction with family life. The parameter was, however, not robust to the inclu- 
sion of further variables. Model 2, which controls for major socio-economic charac- 
teristics, shows no significant relationship between the parental arrangement and the 
level satisfaction with family life. In this case as well, having a cohabiting or mar- 
ried partner is shown to substantially increase satisfaction with family life. Unlike 
the model results for men, the model results for women indicate that the birth of a 
new child did not significantly affect their satisfaction levels. It might be more 
important for fathers than for mothers to support their idea of a “real” family. The 
outcomes of the fixed-effects model (Model 3) support the notion that there was no 
relationship between women’s parenting arrangements and their levels of satisfac- 
tion with family life. 

Table 12.5 reports the results for the parents’ levels of satisfaction with their 
financial situation. The findings of Model | suggest that practising shared parenting 
positively influenced men’s satisfaction with their financial situation. However, this 
association does not appear to be stable across the models. After the socio-economic 
confounders are included, the relationship between the residential arrangement and 
well-being disappears (Model 2). This pattern is also found in the model that 
includes the partnered parents as well (see Table 12.3): i.e., the results show that 
fathers who were married or cohabiting, were from western Germany, or were 
highly educated and employed were more satisfied with their financial situation 
than other fathers. The results of the fixed-effects model (Model 3) suggest that the 
birth of a new child was associated with lower levels of satisfaction with the finan- 
cial situation. 

We had speculated that shared parenting would have affected the well-being of 
mothers in particular. Again, we have to reject our hypothesis, as we do not find any 
association between the parenting arrangement and mothers' satisfaction with their 
financial situation, even before controlling for the socio-economic characteristics 
(Model 1). The results of Model 2 indicate that being unemployed or non-employed 
had a very large negative effect on women's satisfaction with their financial situa- 
tion. We also find that mothers who were cohabiting or had married a new partner 
reported higher levels of satisfaction with their financial situation than single 
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mothers. Unlike among men, the birth of a new child is not shown to affect levels of 
satisfaction with the household’s financial situation among women. The results of 
the fixed-effects model support this finding (Model 3). 


Discussion 


In this chapter, we have examined parental well-being after separation. The analysis 
was based on data from the German Family panel (pairfam) spanning a total of 
10 years. We argued that mothers and fathers face “gendered realities” after union 
dissolution. As children commonly live with their mother after their parents split up, 
separated fathers tend to be negatively affected by having reduced contact with their 
offspring. Conversely, separated women often face a rapid drop in their (equivalent) 
household income, especially if they had not been previously employed or had been 
working part-time only. Against this background, we assumed that men would 
report a strong decline in their levels of satisfaction with family life, while mothers 
would report reduced levels of satisfaction with their financial situation. The results 
of our investigation support these assumptions. We found that men’s satisfaction 
with family life decreased by about one unit after separation; and that women also 
experienced a deterioration in family well-being, but that the effect was less pro- 
nounced among women than among men. The pattern we observed for satisfaction 
with the household’s financial situation was reversed, with women experiencing a 
more rapid decline in satisfaction than men. These results were largely robust to 
different model specifications, with the exception of our findings for men’s financial 
well-being. After several major socio-economic characteristics were included in the 
model, the effect size declined. Furthermore, the fixed-effects model showed no 
significant effects of separation. Thus, it appears that much of the correlation was 
due to particular kinds of fathers (i.e., fathers with low wages or other characteris- 
tics that would cause them to be concerned about their finances) who selected them- 
selves into separation. 

In addition to investigating the effects of separation on parents’ levels of satisfac- 
tion with their family life and financial situation, we looked at how practising shared 
parenting affected their well-being. Our findings indicated that practising shared 
parenting was only weakly correlated with parental well-being. After socio- 
economic variables were included in the model, no significant association could be 
detected. Instead, we found that cohabiting with or having married a new partner 
was the decisive determinant of the well-being of separated parents. The results also 
showed that for men, having had another child increased their family well-being, 
but reduced their financial well-being. Financial well-being was also found to be 
strongly associated with employment status, as being unemployed or non-employed 
reduced the well-being of both men and women to a similar extent. 

Like in other European countries, shared parenting is becoming increasingly 
common in Germany. While shared legal custody has been the default legal custody 
arrangement for divorced parents in Germany since 1998, the question of whether 
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(equally) shared parenting should be made the default physical custody arrange- 
ment after separation is now being debated. The current discussion has primarily 
focused on the question of how shared parenting affects the well-being of children, 
while paying little attention to the impact of shared parenting on the well-being of 
parents. Our study adds to this debate by showing that practising shared parenting 
neither positively nor negatively affects parental well-being. One potential explana- 
tion for this rather unexpected “non-finding” is the heterogeneity of the parents who 
practise shared parenting. On the one hand, parents who practise shared parenting 
must maintain a cooperative relationship, which may be positively associated with 
well-being. On the other hand, these parents are forced to interact with their ex- 
partner. Depending on the level of conflict between the ex-partners and their ability 
to co-parent, this pressure to engage with each other may be a source of stress that 
reduces their well-being. 

This study has several limitations. Most importantly, there is no common legal 
definition of shared parenting in the social sciences. The lack of a clear concept has 
resulted in radically different operational definitions and values for shared parenting 
being reported in different studies. In the German case, for example, estimates of 
the percentage of separated parents who practice shared parenting range from 5% to 
15% (Institut fiir Demoskopie Allensbach 2017). In this study, we have defined 
shared parenting as an arrangement in which the child lives with both of his/her 
parents, or in which the non-resident parent sees the child every day. Using this defi- 
nition, we found that 12% of separated parents were practising shared parenting in 
Germany, which is in line with the abovementioned prior estimates. Even though 
our findings are stable across different operational definitions of shared parenting, 
the discussion of shared parenting and its effect on children and parents is greatly 
hampered by the lack of a shared understanding of the concept. 

Our analyses were very much focused on determining the causal influence of 
shared parenting on well-being. While the fixed-effect analysis was able to account 
for unobserved time-invariant characteristics, including variables that depict the 
gendered realities before separation would have been desirable. In particular, it 
would have been intriguing to explore how the parents’ division of work before they 
separated affected their arrangements after they separated, and how this association, 
in turn, affected the well-being of fathers and mothers. It is possible that having 
experienced a more egalitarian division of paid and unpaid labour before they sepa- 
rated was beneficial for the well-being of the parents (Kessler 2018). If, for exam- 
ple, the mother was more engaged in paid employment while the father was more 
engaged in childcare and housework before the separation, the reduction in the 
mother’s household income might have been less dramatic, and a more equal par- 
enting arrangement might have emerged. Both of these factors might have increased 
either the financial or family well-being. Moreover, prior research has shown that 
the quality of the relationship between the ex-partners is decisive for the success of 
their parenting arrangements and for their well-being after separation (CorneliBen 
and Monz 2016; Markham et al. 2017). Although information of this kind is sur- 
veyed in the German Family Panel, there are currently too few cases in the dataset 
to allow us to investigate this issue. Finally, a drawback that we share with other 
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studies that examine the behaviour and well-being of separated parents is selective 
panel attrition, which is a particular problem for the sample of separated fathers 


(Miiller and Castiglioni 2015). 
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Appendix 


Table 12.6 Sample composition, all parents, person-years by column percent 


Satisfaction with family 
life 


Satisfaction with financial 
situation 


Men | Women) Total | Men Women | Total 

Gender 

Male - - 0.40 |- - 0.40 

Female - - 0.60 |- - 0.60 
Region 

Western Germany 0.64 0.67 0.66 10.64 0.67 0.66 

Eastern Germany 0.36 0.33 0.34 10.36 0.33 0.34 
Duration since separation 

No separation 0.80 | 0.73 0.76 10.81 0.74 0.76 

0—1 years after separation 0.03 | 0.04 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.04 

2-3 years after separation 0.03 | 0.04 0.03 10.03 0.04 0.03 

4—5 years after separation 0.03 | 0.04 0.03 0.03 0.03 0.03 

6—7 years after separation 0.02 | 0.04 0.03 | 0.02 0.03 0.03 

8-9 years after separation 0.03 0.03 0.03 10.02 0.03 0.03 

10 or more years after separation 0.06 | 0.08 0.08 10.06 0.08 0.08 
Education 

Low 0.00 | 0.11 0.10 | 0.08 0.11 0.10 

Medium 0.54 | 0.58 0.56 | 0.54 0.57 0.56 

High 0.37 | 0.31 0.34 0.38 0.32 0.34 
Employment status 

Employed 0.90 0.65 0.75 10.90 0.68 0.77 

Unemployed 0.05 | 0.05 0.05 | 0.05 0.05 0.05 

Not in labour force 0.05 | 0.29 0.19 10.05 0.26 0.18 

Missing 0.00 | 0.01 0.01 0.00 0.01 0.01 
Family status at first birth 

Married 0.54 0.55 0.54 | 0.54 0.55 0.54 

Cohabiting 0.35 [032 0.33 0.36 0.32 0.34 

Single 0.11 10.13 0.13 0.10 0.13 0.12 


(continued) 
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Table 12.6 (continued) 


Satisfaction with family | Satisfaction with financial 
life situation 
Men | Women) Total | Меп Women | Total 
Current family status 
Single 0.07 | 0.10 0.09 0.07 0.10 0.09 
LAT 0.03 0.06 0.05 0.03 0.06 0.05 
Cohabiting 0.17 | 0.16 0.16 10.17 0.15 0.16 
Married 0.73 0.68 0.70 | 0.73 0.68 0.70 
Child with current partner 
Child with current partner 0.54 0.53 0.54 10.55 0.54 0.54 
No child with current partner 046 | 0.47 0.46 | 0.45 0.46 0.46 
Parenting arrangement 
Residence with child 0.82 | 0.95 0.90 | 0.82 0.94 0.90 
Shared parenting 0.04 0.03 0.04 0.05 0.04 0.04 
Non-resident parent 012 | 0.01 0.05 | 0.11 0.01 0.05 
Other 0.02 | 0.01 0.00 10.02 0.01 0.01 
Continuous covariates (Mean, std. 
error) 
Age (Mean) 36.72 | 35.39 | 35.92 | 37.19 35.87 36.39 
Age (std. error) (0.05) | (0.04) | (0.03) | (0.06) (0.05) (0.04) 
Age of child (Mean) 7.65 8.37 8.00 | 7.82 8.59 8.29 
Age of child (std. error) (0.05) | (0.04) | (0.03) | (0.05) (0.04) | (0.03) 
Satisfaction (Mean) 8.48 8.52 8.51 6.28 6.33 6.31 
Satisfaction (std. error) (0.02) | (0.01) | (0.01) | (0.02) (0.02) | (0.02) 
Sample size 
Subjects 2351 |3425 |5776 | 1886 2716 |4602 
Person years 10,768 | 16,422 | 27,190 | 10,768 16,422 | 22,535 


Notes: Unweighted values 
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Introduction 


As the instability of adult intimate unions has grown in recent decades, there has 
been ongoing scientific and popular interest in the impact of parental partnership 
dissolution (referring both to marital and non-marital cohabiting unions) on chil- 
dren (Amato 2010; Amato and James 2010; Wang and Amato 2000). Much has been 
written about the effects of divorce on a range of short- and long-term child out- 
comes, such as psychosocial adjustment (Sands et al. 2017), educational attainment 
(Bernardi and Radl 2014; Brand et al. 2019), and (adult) children’s own experiences 
with intimate partnerships (Amato and DeBoer 2001; Ivanova et al. 2011; Wolfinger 
2011). Considerable efforts have been made by researchers in this field to assess the 
magnitude of and the heterogeneity in the possible disadvantages children of divorce 
might be facing, and to identify the mechanisms that drive the potential association 
between parental separation and maladjustment (Härkönen 2014; Kim 2011). 
Importantly, the initial general consensus that family dissolution has negative effects 
has evolved into a recognition of the difficulties associated with distinguishing the 
specific effects of parental separation (i.e., the moment when one of the parents 
leaves the parental household) from the complex interplay of events and processes 
that lead up to and are precipitated by that family transition (Härkönen 2014). In 
other words, viewing divorce as an event might be an unjustified oversimplification, 
given that it is often preceded by the longer process of the disintegration of the rela- 
tionship, and is followed by the need to negotiate relations between multiple single 
or stepparent households. 
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The importance of post-divorce relations for the adjustment levels of the children 
involved has been highlighted by the notion of the “good divorce” (Ahrons 
1994, 2007; Ahrons and Tanner 2003). The argument made by proponents of this 
concept is that as long as “parents — as they did when they were married — continue 
to be responsible for the emotional, economic, and physical needs of their children” 
(Ahrons 1994: 3) and maintain a cooperative relationship, any negative conse- 
quences of their separation can be minimized. In her work, Ahrons developed a 
typology of ex-couples based on the nature of their interactions after separation, and 
reported that about half of the ex-partners could be classified as having high-quality 
communication. However, the claim that the children of these couples could be suc- 
cessfully sheltered from the negative repercussions of the parental separation has 
certainly been challenged (e.g., Amato et al. 2011). Furthermore, studies that have 
paid closer attention to the timing of separation have shown that the vast majority of 
couples with children report having antagonistic contact, especially in the years 
immediately following the divorce (Fischer et al. 2005). In other words, although 
there certainly are some “good divorces,” a substantial number of children are still 
exposed to a hostile interparental relationship in the years following the separation. 

Given that the majority of parents repartner after the dissolution of their union 
(Thomson 2014), children often grow up not only with two ex-partners as parents, 
but also with one or two stepparents. Therefore, much attention has been paid to the 
effects of living in a stepfamily on child well-being. The findings of these studies 
have been rather mixed, with some authors reporting that living in a stepfamily has 
positive effects on children’s adjustment levels, while others have found either neg- 
ative or no effects (Sweeney 2007; for a review, see Sweeney 2010). One reason 
why these findings differ (in addition to the wide range of outcomes studied) is that 
the comparison groups used were not consistent. For example, whereas some 
researchers compared children in stepfamilies with children in their original, two- 
parent families, others compared single-parent and stepparent households. It is, 
however, important to note that there is considerable heterogeneity among stepfami- 
lies, as some stepfamilies are stable and cooperative, while others are characterized 
by conflict. This variability should matter for child outcomes as well. 

In this chapter, we contribute to the ongoing debate about the concept of the 
“good divorce,” and examine the levels of depressive feelings reported by young 
adults who experienced parental separation in childhood. We begin by addressing 
the question of whether growing up with separated biological parents can be linked 
to higher levels of maladjustment in young adulthood. We then examine whether 
any association found in the first part of our study might be driven by the quality of 
the post-divorce tie between the ex-partners. In other words, we explicitly look at 
whether separations that are not followed by elevated levels of conflict are detri- 
mental to the long-term adjustment of children. We go a step further than earlier 
investigations of the “good divorce” hypothesis by also considering the quality of a 
young adult’s stepparent-child relationships in childhood, and proposing a “good 
stepparent” hypothesis. It should be pointed out that when we refer to “effects” in 
the analyses and in the title, the term is meant in a statistical sense, as it is clear that 
these effects are only approximations of the causal effects that a divorce may have. 
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In our work, we utilize data from the recently collected OKiN survey (Ouders en 
Kinderen in Nederland; Parents and Children in the Netherlands; Kalmijn et al. 
2018), which was specifically designed to address questions about the long-term 
repercussions of family complexity. We focus on young adults (aged 25—35) born in 
the 1980s who were not living with their two biological parents by age 15. Like 
many other Western countries, the Netherlands has experienced a marked increase 
in divorce since the 1960s. Therefore, the cohorts of young adults included in our 
analyses are among the first group of children who were affected by the Dutch 
“divorce revolution” while growing up — although they are certainly not the first 
cohorts to experience the impact of that substantial shift in matrimonial patterns. 


Background 
Parental Separation and Post-divorce Interparental Conflict 


Considerable efforts have been made to identify the mechanisms that might explain 
the association between divorce and the adjustment levels of individuals. In particu- 
lar, many authors have closely examined the question of whether there is negative 
selection into divorce (for example, based on socioeconomic status; Gennetian 
2005; Ginther and Pollak 2004; Gratz 2017). In other words, scholars have been 
attempting to determine the extent to which the link between divorce and (child) 
maladjustment is causal or spurious. A number of researchers have indeed found 
that the magnitude of the effect of parental divorce on (adult) children’s well-being 
decreases after a range of characteristics that might function as confounders are 
taken into account. Moreover, some authors have used person fixed-effect models to 
show that there is no association between changes in family structure and changes 
in behavioral problems for children (Aughinbaugh et al. 2005). However, the major- 
ity of studies that have looked at this question have found that at least some of the 
negative effects of marital separation on individual adjustment persist after account- 
ing for selection (Amato 2010; Amato and Sobolewski 2001; Kim 2011). Therefore, 
in line with previous work, we expect to find that when we compare adults whose 
parents separated while they were children to adults with continuously married par- 
ents, the well-being of the adults in the former group will be lower. 

In addition to differing on methodology, scholars have debated the theoretical 
mechanisms that underlie this association, which might include the loss of resources 
(e.g., financial resources, but also parental time and ability to provide support) fol- 
lowing parental separation, and the stress precipitated by the family transition. 
Whereas the resource model has often been used in investigations of how child 
educational attainment is affected by parental divorce (Bernardi and Boertien 2016; 
Bernardi and Ваа! 2014; Jonsson and Gáhler 1997; Thomson et al. 1994), the stress 
model has frequently been applied in studies of child and parental psychological 
well-being following separation (Lansford 2009; Pearlin et al. 2005). Importantly, 
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evidence of the detrimental effects of the stress precipitated by family transitions 
has led some researchers to argue that a child’s level of adjustment may be highly 
dependent on the level of interparental conflict (and the resulting stress and anxiety 
for children) that surrounded the marital separation. 

Exposure to interparental discord has been shown to have clear, long-term nega- 
tive repercussions for individual well-being (Amato and Sobolewski 2001; Musick 
and Meier 2010). A number of studies have shown that conflict within a marriage 
can be detrimental for children. For example, children may perceive that they play 
a role in creating the tensions between their parents (Pryor and Rodgers 2001), or 
they may suffer because the ability of their parents to engage in warm and effective 
parenting is compromised (Amato 2000). This line of reasoning in turn implies that 
ending an acrimonious relationship might be beneficial for everyone involved, as it 
limits the risk of conflictual interactions occurring. Indeed, researchers have shown 
that when a partnership is of poor quality, the negative effects of divorce on adjust- 
ment are diminished for both the adults (e.g., Monden and Kalmijn 2006) and the 
children involved (Strohschein 2005). It is, however, important to note that dissolv- 
ing a discordant relationship does not necessarily mean that the ties between the 
ex-partners are severed, especially when there are children involved. Whereas cou- 
ples without children can have a “clean break” from a problematic relationship, 
parents have to maintain some form of communication while parenting their shared 
offspring (Fischer et al. 2005). 

The magnitude of post-divorce conflict has been highlighted as an important 
moderator in the association between the dissolution of the partnership of the par- 
ents and the maladjustment of their children. It has been a key reason why research- 
ers have pointed out that shared post-divorce residence for children might be 
harmful, as it can expose them continuously to heightened interparental discord 
(Harris-Short 2010; Poortman and van Gaalen 2017). Post-divorce conflict can 
affect children in a myriad of ways. It can, for example, intensify feelings of con- 
flicting loyalties for children, as it could force them to choose between the contend- 
ing parents. This pressure may, in turn, undermine the children’s relationship with 
one or both of their biological parents (usually the father; Hornstra et al. 2020). It 
has, however, been argued that if parents are able to maintain a low-conflict, col- 
laborative relationship following the dissolution of their partnership, the stress asso- 
ciated with the divorce could be temporary. Thus, any negative effects of the 
dissolution on the child’s well-being would be short-lived (Ahrons 1994; Kelly and 
Emery 2003). This line of reasoning implies that the child should experience no 
long-term negative effects if the parents have a “good divorce.” The “good divorce” 
became the ideal of the cultural elite during the 1970s and 1980s, when social sci- 
ence research was warning of the potentially negative effects of divorce on children 
(Dronkers 1997). 

The existing evidence on this potential buffering effect has been mixed (for an 
overview, see Kelly and Emery 2003). Some authors have reported that children 
with collaborative divorced parents display fewer behavioral problems in adoles- 
cence (Amato et al. 2011; Beckmeyer et al. 2014), but others have found little evi- 
dence to support the good divorce hypothesis (Amato et al. 2011). In their analysis 
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of ten child outcomes, Amato et al. (2011) identified only one significant difference 
that seems to indicate that cooperative parenting after a divorce confers an advan- 
tage. However, since their analysis was based on a small sample of approximately 
300 young adults, the chances of finding insignificant results was high. In our con- 
tribution, we use a much larger sample; and, importantly, we also account for the 
parents’ own behavioral problems while the child was young. Although we do 
expect to find a negative association between parental separation and adjustment in 
adulthood (divorce hypothesis), we also expect that once the level of conflict is con- 
sidered, we will observe no differences in the long-term well-being of adult children 
raised in households with separated parents and those raised in households with 
continuously married or cohabiting parents (good divorce hypothesis). 

Most of the previous studies that tested this hypothesis did so primarily for chil- 
dren who were still living at home. In our work, we generalize this idea to long-term 
effects (i.e., to the consequences for the children of divorced parents when they are 
adults and living independently). Whether any effects that were operating in an 
individual’s childhood and youth last into his/her adulthood remains an open ques- 
tion. When children become young adults, their well-being is usually less depen- 
dent on the behavior of their parents, and they tend to be less exposed to their 
parents’ conflicts. We therefore would not expect large effects but there are also 
reasons to believe that effects will still be present. Children need practical and emo- 
tional support from parents when making the transition to adulthood. Moreover, 
early mental health problems may lead to an accumulation of adverse experiences, 
and could therefore persist into adulthood. 


Stepparents: The “Good Stepparent” Hypothesis 


The majority of separated parents go on to re-partner (Thomson 2014). Thus, study- 
ing the long-term effects of parental union dissolution on child well-being in isola- 
tion from the possible addition of a stepparent to the household in which the child 
lives might lead to erroneous conclusions. It is, for example, possible to misrepre- 
sent the consequences of divorce by conflating the impact of two distinct transi- 
tions: namely, the separation of the parents and the re-partnering of the resident 
parent. Therefore, in this chapter, we not only address the “good divorce” hypothe- 
sis as presented above, but also consider how the addition of a stepparent to a single- 
parent household might affect the well-being of the child in young adulthood. 

The assumption that stress is a key mechanism underlying the association 
between household transitions and adjustment levels has also been made in studies 
that examined the extent to which living with a stepparent affects a child’s well- 
being (Fomby and Cherlin 2007). Similar to the argument made about parental 
union dissolution, this hypothesis suggests that adding a new parental figure to a 
single-parent household involves a number of potentially stressful adjustments for 
both the parent and the child. In line with this argument (and, albeit to a less extent, 
with the resource hypothesis), a number of studies have shown that the transition 
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from a single- to a stepparent household is not associated with more positive out- 
comes for the children involved (Coleman et al. 2000; Hanson et al. 1996; Thomson 
et al. 1994). Therefore, we expect to find that young adults who experienced the 
addition of a stepparent to the household were worse off than their counterparts who 
experienced only the transition from two-parent to a single-parent household (step- 
family hypothesis). 

We believe, however, that the effects on a child of the simple transition from one 
type of household to another are less important than the quality of the tie between 
the child and the new co-resident parental figure. In other words, as in the case of 
divorce, we need to recognize the likely heterogeneity in the ties that are created as 
a result of the transition. While a large number of studies have highlighted the chal- 
lenges stepparents face in establishing a positive relationship with their stepchildren 
(Stewart 2007), there is also evidence of considerable diversity in the quality of 
these dyadic ties (King 2007; White and Gilbreth 2001). It has, moreover, been 
shown that high-quality stepparent-child relationships are associated with higher 
adjustment levels well beyond childhood (Jensen and Harris 2017). Therefore, in 
this contribution we propose a “good stepparent” hypothesis: i.e., we expect to find 
that adult children who grew up with a stepparent with whom they had a high- 
quality relationship fare better than children who were raised by a single, separated 
parent. Again, these expectations apply to the long-term effects of stepfamily 
experiences. 


Method and Data 
Data 


We use data from the recently collected Dutch survey Parents and Children in the 
Netherlands (Ouders en Kinderen in Nederland, OKiN; Kalmijn et al. 2018). The 
sampling frame was based on the Dutch population register (Bakker et al. 2014; 
Prins 2017). A systematic oversample was created based on with whom the targeted 
respondents (adults born between 1971 and 1991) were living when they were 
15 years old. Three sampling strata were defined: (a) households with non-separated 
parents (both parents, as listed on the birth certificate, were present in the house- 
hold; 25%); (b) households with one separated parent and no new partner (i.e., only 
one biological parent was present in the household; 33%); and (c) households with 
a separated parent and a new partner (i.e., one biological parent and the partner of 
the parent were registered as living in the household; 42%). Although the officially 
registered household constellation did not always match the actual situation of the 
household, using the strata was a highly effective way to oversample children whose 
parents were not continuously together throughout their childhood. The actual 
household situation of the respondent during youth was assessed in the 
questionnaire. 
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The fieldwork was carried out by Statistics Netherlands in 2017. The targeted 
respondents (also referred to as anchors) received an introduction letter inviting 
them to participate using an internet link. The invitation included an unconditional 
incentive (€5 gift certificate), and non-respondents received several reminders. If 
they did not respond after a month following the last letter, they were asked to par- 
ticipate in a face-to-face computer-assisted interview. The final response rate was 
62% (N = 6485 adult children), which is above average for the Netherlands (De 
Leeuw and De Heer 2001). Given that our focus is on young adults, we decided to 
limit the sample to 25—35-year-old respondents. This led to a subsample of 4056 
individuals. Of those, we dropped the anchors who reported that they either did not 
know or could not provide any information about their father or mother, as they 
were not asked questions about the level of interparental conflict after separation 
(n = 166 observations lost). We kept the respondents who experienced the death of 
a parent while young and those who were born to a single parent in order to give the 
reader the opportunity to compare the association between separation and malad- 
justment with the effects of living in other household constellations. The final ana- 
lytical sample consisted of 3890 individuals (57.4% of whom experienced parental 
separation in childhood). On average, the participants with separated parents expe- 
rienced the dissolution of their parents' partnership at 7.61 years of age (with a 
standard deviation of 4.08 years), which is, on average, 22 years prior to the inter- 
view (range 9—34; median: 22 years). Descriptive information about all of the vari- 
ables described below is provided in Tables 13.1a and 13.1b (Table 13.1a shows the 
unweighted descriptives and Table 13.1b shows the weighted descriptives). 


Variables 


Depression In this contribution, we operationalized maladjustment as the self- 
reported level of depressive feelings using the eight-item version of the Centre of 
Epidemiological Studies-Depression Scale (Van de Velde et al. 2009). The respon- 
dents were asked to rate how well eight statements described how they felt during 
the past week on a scale from 1 = rarely or never to 4 = most of the time or always 
(e.g., “I felt depressed"; “My sleep was restless"; “I was unable to get going"). The 
scale was calculated by taking the mean of the eight items, with higher values denot- 
ing more depressive feelings. The reliability of the scale was а = .86 and the mean 
in our analytical sample was M = 1.62 (SD = 0.56). 


Family and Household Composition in Childhood Information about the family 
and household transitions in childhood were obtained through retrospective ques- 
tions. The respondents were asked whether their parents were together at the time of 
the respondent's birth (single parent, п = 264 of analytical sample), whether either 
of their parents had died (deceased parent, n = 286 of analytical sample), and 
whether their parents had separated (separated parents, n = 2233 of analytical sam- 
ple). The last two questions referred to the period before the anchor turned 18 (or 
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Table 13.1a Unweighted descriptive statistics of variables used in the multivariate analysis, 
column percent, mean (M) and standard deviation (SD) 


Parents together | Separated in One parent Parents not 
in youth youth deceased together at birth 
M (SD) | range |M (SD) | range M (SD) | range |M(SD) range 
Self-reported 1.52 1-3.63 | 1.66 1-4 1.57 1-3.75 | 1.73 1-4 
depressive feelings (0.49) (0.58) (0.51) (0.63) 
(1—4) 
In top 15% of 0.10 0.17 0.13 0.24 
depression distribution 
(0/1) 
Parents separated in 0.68 
youth, low-conflict 
(0/1) 
Parents separated in 0.32 
youth, high-conflict 
(0/1) 
Lived with a 0.75 0.53 0.68 
stepparent for part of 
youth (0/1) 
Lived with a stepfather 0.65 0.27 0.65 
for part of youth (0/1) 
Low conflict with 0.69 0.65 0.63 
stepfather (0/1) 
High conflict with 0.31 0.35 0.37 
stepfather (0/1) 
Lived with a 0.27 0.26 0.08 
stepmother for part of 
youth (0/1) 
Low conflict with 0.67 0.58 0.45 
stepmother (0/1) 
High conflict with 0.33 0.42 0.55 
stepmother (0/1) 
Age respondent 30.07 25-35 |29.64 |25- |30.03 | 25-35 | 29.78 25- 
(25-35) (3.03) (3.10) |35 (3.03) (3.08) 35 
Respondent is a 0.50 0.55 0.56 0.60 
woman (0/1) 
Father is a non- 0.10 0.09 0.08 0.16 
Western migrant (0/1) 
Father problem 0.21 0-3 0.48 0-3 0.25 0-3 0.38 0-3 
behaviors (0—3) (0.50) (0.75) (0.54) (0.67) 
Mother problem 0.16 0-3 0.41 0-3 /0.23 0-3 0.42 0-3 
behaviors (0—3) (0.41) (0.64) (0.50) (0.67) 
Subjects 1107 2233 286 264 
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Table 13.1b Weighted descriptive statistics of variables used in the multivariate analysis 


Parents together | Separated in | One parent Parents not 
in youth youth deceased together at birth 
M SD |M SD |M SD |M SD 
Self-reported depressive | —0.09 0.93 | 0.20 1.07 | 0.14 0.94 | 0.41 1:33 
feelings (centered) 
In top 15% of depression | 0.11 0.19 0.20 0.27 
distribution 
Parents separated in 0.63 
youth, low-conflict 
Parents separated in 0.30 
youth, high-conflict 
Lived with a stepparent 0.56 0.28 0.47 
for part of youth 
Lived with a stepfather 0.44 0.14 0.45 
for part of youth 
Low conflict with 0.29 0.09 0.27 
stepfather 
High conflict with 0.15 0.05 0.18 
stepfather 
Lived with a stepmother 0.22 0.14 0.06 
for part of youth 
Low conflict with 0.14 0.08 0.04 
stepmother 
High conflict with 0.08 0.06 0.02 
stepmother 
Age respondent 29.83 2.99 | 29.57 | 3.18 | 30.01 3.01 | 30.13 3.15 
Respondent isa woman 0.49 0.49 0.50 | 0.57 0.51 
Father is a non-Western | 0.10 0.14 0.34 | 0.14 0.19 
migrant 
Father problem behaviors | 0.20 0.49 | 0.46 0.74 | 0.27 0.51 | 0.54 0.70 
Mother problem 0.16 0.41 | 0.42 0.65 | 0.21 0.48 | 0.64 0.84 
behaviors 


moved out of the household, if preceding 18). If their parents were not together 
throughout their childhood, the respondents were asked whether their father or 
mother had any new partners at that time. Identical questions were then asked about 
the partners with whom the father and the mother had the longest relationships. The 
respondents were asked whether they lived with any of these new partners, and what 
the relationship between the anchor and the stepparent was like. Of the respondents 
aged 25-35 in our sample, 1690 had lived with a stepfather and 687 had lived with 
a stepmother for at least part of their childhood. Note that the data were collected 
retrospectively. This means that the new unions of the anchor’s parents may have 
been terminated. In retrospective surveys, there is some danger of the underreport- 
ing of dissolved partnerships. In addition, a respondent’s evaluation of an anchor- 
stepparent relationship may depend on whether the union was still ongoing 
(see below). 
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Post-separation Interparental Conflict If the participants reported that their par- 
ents separated during their childhood, they were asked to assess the level of conflict 
between their parents using the following question, “Were there serious fights 
between your parents in the first years following the separation?” on a four-point 
scale (1 = never to 4 = often). Those respondents who reported that their parents 
never or sometimes fought were rated as “low conflict,’ while those who reported 
that their parents fought regularly or frequently were coded as “high conflict.” A 
total of 327 respondents in our analytical sample said that they did not know how 
much conflict there was between the parents. We decided to code these participants 
as having experienced a low level of conflict, based on the assumption that regular 
or frequent fighting would have been noted by the respondent. Of the anchors whose 
parents had separated, 1519 (68.0%) reported observing low levels of conflict, while 
714 (32.0%) reported observing high levels of conflict. 


Conflict with Stepparent The respondents who reported that either of their par- 
ents had a new partner were asked to assess the level of conflict they had with that 
person by answering the following question about the period before they started 
living independently: “Were there tensions and/or conflicts between you and that 
new partner of your [mother/father] during that time?” (1 = never to 4 = often). As 
in the case of the interparental conflict items, we coded the "never" and “some- 
times" categories as “low conflict" and the other two as “high conflict" Of the 
anchors who had lived with a stepparent, 68.0% (n = 1149) of those who lived with 
a stepfather and 65.2% (n = 448) for those who lived with a stepmother reported 
experiencing a low level of conflict. 


Control Variables In our analyses, we accounted for a number of potential con- 
founders in the key association of interest. First, we controlled for the father’s and 
the mother’s problem behaviors during the anchor’s childhood. Three indicators 
were considered: namely, frequent alcohol use (1 = yes, 0 = no), mental health prob- 
lems (1 = yes, 0 = no), and addiction (1 = yes 0 = no). The three health behaviors 
were combined into a single scale that represented the count of problem behaviors 
of the parent during the adult child’s youth. We also accounted for the socioeco- 
nomic status of both parents, which was based on a scale composed of each parent’s 
standardized highest educational attainment and occupational status during the 
anchor’s childhood (as reported by the participant, and indicated by the International 
Socio-Economic Index of Occupational Status, ISEI). In cases in which the infor- 
mation needed to estimate the SES status of the parent was missing, we used the 
Dutch register data to impute these values based on each parent's origin (native 
Dutch, Western foreigner, non-Western foreigner), current income, age, and esti- 
mated home value. We had to implement this procedure for 177 fathers and 116 
mothers (out of a full analytical sample of 3890). We also controlled for whether the 
respondent reported having lived in an institution (and not with family members) at 
any point during his or her youth (of our full analytical sample, only 53 anchors fit 
in this category). We also included controls for having a father of non-Dutch origin, 
the current age of the respondent, and gender. 
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Analytical Approach 


We estimate a number of linear regression models, with the self-reported level of 
depressive feelings as the dependent variable. The first model only examines the 
association between experiencing parental separation and maladjustment. The sec- 
ond model addresses the “good divorce” hypothesis by focusing on the level of 
post-separation conflict between the parents. The reference category consists of 
children whose parents remained together during their childhood. The third model 
adds an effect for having lived in a stepfamily. The coding is cumulative; hence, this 
effect compares children from stepfamilies with children from single-parent 
divorced families. The fourth model adds variables for high- and low-conflict step- 
families, separately for stepfathers and stepmothers. Again, the coding is cumula- 
tive. We present predictive margins to facilitate the interpretation of these more 
complex models. 

Additionally, given that the level of depressive feelings was rather low in our 
analytical sample (М = 1.62, SD = 0.56 for a variable which ranged from one to 
four), we also estimated logistic regression models, with the probability of reporting 
depressive symptoms in the top 15% of the distribution. In our analyses, all of the 
continuous variables (including the dependent variable in the linear regression mod- 
els) were standardized to M = 0, SD = 1, which means that the findings can be 
interpreted as standardized effect sizes. As we had a number of missing values for 
the parents’ problem behaviors (n = 273 for mothers and n = 558 for fathers), we 
implemented sequential imputation using chained equations that included all of the 
variables from the main analyses and a number of anchor characteristics (educa- 
tional level, unemployment status, current partnership status, parenthood status, and 
whether the respondent had experienced a partnership dissolution). 


Results 


We first focus on some descriptive results (presented in Table 13.1a unweighted and 
Table 13.1b weighted), separately for the young adults who grew up living continu- 
ously with their two biological parents and those who did not. First, we can see that, 
as expected, the anchors who experienced the separation of their parents reported 
higher levels of depression than their counterparts with parents who were continu- 
ously together though the difference is certainly not large. The highest average lev- 
els of depression were reported by the anchors who were born into a single-parent 
household. If we look at the weighted percentage of anchors who reported very high 
levels of depression (in the top 15% of the distribution), we can see that 19% of the 
young adults with separated parents, but just 11% of the young adults with parents 
who were continuously together, reported having high levels of depression. In other 
words, the results of these basic bivariate analyses suggest that there are some 
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persistent differences in the mental well-being of young adults based on whether 
their parents had separated. 

Another interesting finding displayed in Tables 13.1а and 13.1b is that although 
the majority of young adults with separated parents reported observing low levels of 
conflict after parental separation, one in three respondents indicated experiencing a 
conflictual interparental relationship. An additional check showed that those who 
observed low levels of post-divorce conflict did not differ substantially in terms of 
the age at which they experienced a separation from the high-conflict group 
(M = 7.56, SD = 4.12 for the low-conflict group and M = 7.72, SD = 3.98 for the 
high-conflict group). As we implied in the introduction, the vast majority of the 
OKIN participants were living with a stepparent following the breakup of their par- 
ents’ union and unsurprisingly, more participants were living with a stepfather than 
with a stepmother. The results shown in Tables 13.1a and 13.1b indicate is that there 
was indeed considerable heterogeneity in the quality of the child-stepparent tie: 
about one-third of the participants reported having regular and frequent confronta- 
tions with a stepparent, regardless of whether the new partner was male or female. 

We now turn to Table 13.2, which displays the results from the linear regression 
analysis with self-reported depressive feelings as the dependent variable. It is 
important to point out that although we refer here to “effects,” we cannot, of course, 
ascertain a causal relationship per se given the nature of our data. In the first model, 
we see a positive and significant effect of experiencing parental separation on 
depressive symptoms in young adulthood, although the magnitude of the effect is 
not large (.11 of a standard deviation; compared to, for example, the effect of being 
born to a single parent, which is .22). It is, however, important to keep in mind that 
this association was found for a sample of young adults who experienced that transi- 
tion an average of 22 years ago. We would be surprised if we found a very large 
effect of a single important life event in childhood so many years later. Therefore, 
this result supports previous findings about the long-lasting repercussions of paren- 
tal separation on the children involved. Another interesting result is the finding that 
the participants who had experienced the death of a parent did not report higher 
levels of depression in adulthood than those whose parents were continuously 
together. 

Yet the findings of the subsequent models are also essential to our work. Model 
2 shows that the association between divorce and maladjustment is only present if it 
is followed by high levels of interparental conflict. The magnitude of the effect is 
larger than it is in the first model (.260 vs .109), and it is comparable to the detri- 
mental effect of being born to a single parent. No statistically significant association 
is found between having experienced a low-conflict parental separation and malad- 
justment, which suggests that children who experienced low-conflict separations 
are doing as well as children in families with stable parental unions. Thus, the “good 
divorce” hypothesis posited by Ahrons (1994) is supported. 

Model 3 and Model 4 focus on the “good stepparent” hypothesis. Looking at 
Model 3, we observe an association between adding a stepparent to the single- 
parent post-divorce household and maladjustment. In other words, the results of this 
model suggest that having experienced an additional transition to a stepparent 
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Table 13.2 Linear regression models of depressive symptoms in young adults (aged 25—35) 
Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Parental union in youth (ref. = parents together continuously) 
Parents separated in youth .109** 
(2.91) 
Parents separated, low-conflict .051 .054 .063 
(1.29) (1.07) (1.28) 
Parents separated, high-conflict .260** .263** .256“ 
(5.20) (4.42) (4.42) 
Parent deceased 050 ‚053 ‚055 044 
(.76) (.81) (.80) (.66) 
Parent alone (at birth) 222" 231" .234** .226“ 
(3.22) (3.36) (3.13) (3.07) 
Anchor lived in a stepfamily in youth —.004 
(—.10) 
Lived with a stepfather, low conflict —.110* 
(–2.54) 
Lived with a stepfather, high conflict .207** 
(3.93) 
Lived with a stepmother, low conflict —.046 
(–.89) 
Lived with a stepmother, high conflict 157" 
(2.32) 
Age respondent —.082** —.082** —.082** —.078** 
(—5.17) (75.17) (—5.17) (—4.94) 
Woman .035 .025 .025 .020 
(1.10) (.80) (.80) (.64) 
Father is a non-Western migrant .208** 215“ .214“ .217“ 
(3.89) (4.03) (3.99) (4.06) 
Father SES 016 ‚017 ‚017 014 
(.83) (.88) (.88) (.72) 
Mother SES —.020 —.018 —.018 —.016 
(—1.02) (–.91) (–.91) (–.81) 
Mother problem behaviors 75** .165** .165* 155“ 
(10.25) (9.64) (9.63) (9.05) 
Anchor lived in an institution in youth .641** .594** .594“ EYE d 
(4.65) (4.31) (4.31) (4.16) 
Constant —.083* —.083* —.083* —.084* 
(—2.39) (—2.41) (—2.40) (—2.44) 
R squared ‚07 ‚08 ‚08 09 
Subjects 3890 3890 3890 3890 


Notes: t-values in parentheses. Continuous variables standardized 


*p < 0.05, *p < 0.01 
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household (and potential stress associated with it) is not necessarily detrimental in 
the long run. However, as Model 4 shows, the failure to find a significant association 
is due to the clearly diverging effects of having a low-conflict or a high-conflict 
relationship with the co-resident stepparent. For example, having lived with a step- 
father with whom the anchor had a low-conflict relationship is shown to be associ- 
ated with having lower levels of depressive feelings than if the anchor had not lived 
with a stepparent in childhood. However, having lived with a stepfather with whom 
the tie was strained is found to be associated with a significant and sizeable increase 
in depressive symptomatology (about a fifth of a standard deviation). For the young 
adults who reported living with a stepmother, the story was slightly different. The 
negative impact of having had a conflictual relationship with a stepmother is still 
clearly visible, but the protective effect of having had a low-conflict tie is not. In 
other words, the results of this model indicate that whereas having a positive tie with 
a stepfather can buffer against depressive symptoms in young adulthood, having a 
negative tie with a stepfather is associated with maladjustment. In the case of a 
coresident stepmother, at best, the experience does not result in harm in the long run. 

In addition to performing these analyses, we examined the question of whether 
having experienced family complexity in childhood is strongly predictive of high 
levels of maladjustment in adulthood (i.e., reporting depressive feelings in the top 
1596 of the distribution). The logistic regression models, displayed in Table 13.3, 
show the association between the experience of having lived in different household 
constellations during childhood and the probability of reporting very high levels of 
depressive feelings in adulthood. The results of the first model indicate the young 
adults whose parents split had 3996 higher odds (b = 0.335) of reporting extreme 
levels of depression compared to their counterparts with continuously married par- 
ents. In other words, whereas the baseline probability of reporting such high levels 
of depression for the participants with non-separated parents was about 10%, those 
with separated parents had a probability of about 14%. Again, the reader should 
keep in mind that we are referring the impact of family events that happened, on 
average, two decades ago. In Model 2, we again see that the negative repercussions 
of divorce are only visible if the parents had frequent conflicts following the divorce. 
Having experienced that situation increased the odds of extreme depression by 80% 
(b = 0.59) compared to having had continuously married parents. 

Model 3 and Model 4 examined the association between having lived with a step- 
parent and extreme levels of depression. It is clear that even though the direction of 
the coefficients is consistent with the analyses displayed in Table 13.2, the associa- 
tions are not statistically significant. In other words, neither living with a stepparent 
nor the quality of the respondent-stepparent tie is found to have a significant effect 
on the risk of experiencing extreme depression in early adulthood. Still, in order to 
give the reader an impression of the associations, we estimated the predicted prob- 
abilities of reporting high levels of depression depending whether the respondents 
experienced their parents' divorce as good or bad, and whether they had a good or a 
bad relationship with the co-resident stepfather (the more likely co-resident steppar- 
ent figure). These associations are plotted in Fig. 13.1. We can see that for an indi- 
vidual who experienced a low-conflict parental separation and had a low-conflict tie 
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Table 13.3 Logistic regression analysis for the probability of reporting very high levels of 
depressive symptoms (Top 15% of the distribution), young adults (aged 25—35) 


Model 1 Model 2 Model 3 Model 4 
Parental union in youth (ref. = parents together continuously) 
Parents separated in youth 335" 
(2.77) 
Parents separated, low-conflict .209 227] .256 
(1.63) (1.47) (1.69) 
Parents separated, high-conflict .590** .609** .614** 
(4.08) (3.58) (3.70) 
Parent deceased .243 .249 261 250 
(1.18) (1.21) (1.22) (1.19) 
Parent alone (at birth) .708** .126** 742“ TSTS 
(3.83) (3.93) (3.69) (3.70) 
Anchor lived in a stepfamily in youth —.025 
(—.21) 
Lived with a stepfather, low conflict —.212 
(—1.70) 
Lived with a stepfather, high conflict .260 
(1.89) 
Lived with a stepmother, low conflict —.178 
(—1.15) 
Lived with a stepmother, high conflict 267 
(1.50) 
Age respondent —.214* —.215* —.216* —.209** 
(—4.53) (—4.55) (—4.56) (—4.39) 
Woman .125 .106 .106 .091 
(1.33) (1.12) (1.12) (.96) 
Father is a non-Western migrant 451“ „467“ „464“ „470“ 
(3.19) (3.30) (3.25) (3.29) 
Father SES —.008 —.006 —.007 —.009 
(—.15) (—.11) (—.11) (–.16) 
Mother SES —.092 —.087 —.088 —.086 
(—1.61) (—1.52) (—1.53) (—1.51) 
Father problem behaviors .134“ .121* .121* .120* 
(2.71) (2.42) (2.42) (2.36) 
Mother problem behaviors 348** 334" 333" 319“ 
(8.30) (7.89) (7.89) (7.45) 
Anchor lived in an institution in youth 1.104** 1.023** 1.021** .994** 
(3.72) (3.43) (3.42) (3:31) 
Constant —2.235* —2.230** —2.230** —2.225* 
(—19.31) (—19.29) (—19.28) (—19.25) 
Subjects 3890 3890 3890 3890 


Notes: t-values in parentheses. Continuous variables standardized 
"p < 0.05, * p < 0.01 
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Fig. 13.1 Predicted probability of reporting a very high level of depression (top 15% of distribu- 
tion) by the type of household transition and the level of post-separation interparental conflict 
experienced in childhood. (Notes: Average predicted probabilities of reporting a high level of 
depression (see Table 13.3 for full model)) 


with the stepfather, the predicted probability of having severe depression was 0.11, 
which is very comparable to the probability for an individual whose parents were 
together throughout his or her childhood. However, for a young adult who experi- 
enced a high-conflict parental separation and then had a high-conflict tie with his or 
her stepfather, the predicted probability of having severe depression was twice as 
high, at 0.22. In summary, although the logistic regression does not provide statisti- 
cally significant findings in support of the *good stepparent" hypothesis, we consis- 
tently find that conflict between the biological parents and conflict within the 
stepparent-child tie are much more detrimental to an individual's long-term well- 
being than simply having experienced specific household transitions. 


Discussion 


In this chapter, we used a unique survey among young Dutch adults to study the 
long-term association between parental union instability and maladjustment. We 
first examined the question of whether parental separation had a negative effect on 
individual well-being into adulthood, and then paid specific attention to the role 
conflict played in this association. Our work thus explored a hypothesis presented 
by Ahrons (1994), which states that as long as parents are able to maintain a 
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cooperative relationship after separation, children will be shielded from the long- 
term effects of divorce (the “good divorce” hypothesis). We built on this proposition 
by also considering whether the effects of the subsequent — and potentially stress- 
ful — addition of a stepparent to the household were also contingent on the level of 
conflict between the child and the stepparent. Our findings support both the “good 
divorce" hypothesis and what we have called the “good stepparent” hypothesis. 

First, in line with previous work, we found evidence that parental union dissolu- 
tion has long-term effects on the children involved (Amato 2010; Amato and 
Cheadle 2005; Härkönen 2014). The young Dutch adults in our sample who saw 
their parents separate (which took place, on average, two decades earlier) reported 
having somewhat higher levels of depression than their counterparts whose parents 
were continuously together. However, our findings also indicated that it was not the 
separation itself that left that a lasting mark, but rather the level of conflict following 
the transition. The results of our analysis can be interpreted as providing clear sup- 
port for the “good divorce" (Ahrons 1994) hypothesis: when the parents were able 
to minimize their overt disagreements after separating, their adult children's levels 
of adjustment did not differ from those of adults whose parents did not separate; 
whereas when the parents had heightened post-separation conflict, the mental well- 
being of their adult children clearly suffered. To the best of our abilities, we con- 
trolled for possible confounding factors, such as the parents' own problematic 
behaviors and socioeconomic positions while the young adults were children, and 
still found a negative association between having experienced a high-conflict sepa- 
ration and an adult child's well-being. 

Another interesting outcome of our work is that we did not necessarily find an 
additional negative effect of parental repartnering after separation, which could 
have been expected based on the assumption that multiple household transitions 
lead to additional stress, and, thus, to maladjustment for the children involved 
(Amato 2010). We also did not find an automatic benefit of adding another adult to 
the household in which the child was living after the parental divorce. Previous 
studies that examined the adjustment levels of children reported there is no parental 
repartnering benefit (Hanson et al. 1996). In other words, in contradiction to the 
"resource hypothesis," we found that the addition of another parent figure and their 
resources to the household did not necessarily offset the disadvantage of having 
separated parents relative to having a stable two-parent family. Similarly, we did not 
find that simply having lived in a stepfamily after the parental separation was asso- 
ciated with high levels of depression. However, we uncovered important differences 
in the well-being of adult children after taking the quality of the stepparent-child tie 
in childhood into account. 

Inline with earlier work that pointed to the benefits of a high-quality stepparent- 
child tie (Jensen and Harris 2017), our findings supported what we coined “the good 
stepparent" hypothesis. We found that having a low-conflict relationship with a resi- 
dent stepfather could act as a buffer against depressive symptomatology in adult- 
hood. In contrast, when the relationship between the child and the stepparent was 
characterized by conflict, we observed cumulative negative effects. Of the young 
adults who experienced both a high-conflict divorce and a conflict-ridden tie with a 
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resident stepparent in childhood, 22% reported very high levels of depression, com- 
pared to 11% of the young adults whose parents stayed together throughout their 
childhood. We consider this to be a noteworthy finding, especially given the extreme 
levels of depression reported in this specific case and the amount of time that had 
passed since the family transitions. 

However, we also observed an interesting gender difference: whereas a high- 
quality stepfather-child tie was a protective factor and a low-quality stepfather-child 
tie was linked to higher levels of depression, at best, the stepmother-child tie was 
not associated with maladjustment. In other words, having a high-quality relation- 
ship with a stepmother does not appear to confer the same benefits as a having high- 
quality relationship with a stepfather. The precise reason for this gender difference 
is unclear. It is worth noting that although shared custody arrangements are on the 
rise in the Netherlands (Poortman and van Gaalen 2017), the majority of the adults 
we studied lived primarily with their mother (and thus with a stepfather, and not 
with a stepmother) after separation. Yet having had more exposure to one stepparent 
figure than another cannot explain why we found comparable disadvantages of hav- 
ing a high-conflict stepfather- or stepmother-child tie, but that only stepfathers 
could act as a buffer. This remains an open question in our work. 

We conclude by noting certain limitations of our study, and opportunities for 
further research. One limitation is that we were unable to control for child effects. It 
is, for example, possible that the deterioration in a child’s psychological well-being 
resulted in the child having a poor relationship with the stepparent. Hence, some of 
the evidence we found in support of the “good stepparent” hypothesis may be due 
to reverse causation (Kalmijn et al. 2019). A second limitation is that we did not 
have measures of potential conflicts between the parent and the stepparent. While 
there is likely some correlation between the conflicts the child had with the steppar- 
ent and the conflicts the parent had with the stepparent, this correlation is far from 
perfect. To check this bias, we estimated an extra model in which we controlled for 
stepfamily instability (whether the parent and stepparent separated later). Our 
results were robust even after considering this additional control variable. Related 
to this second limitation, we have to acknowledge that all of our measures of con- 
flict were based on retrospective information from a single source — the adult child. 
We cannot eliminate the possibility that a participant’s current state of mind was 
affecting his or her perception of the past. However, our findings are very much in 
line with those of other studies that were based on prospective data, and that also 
examined the impact of conflict on individual well-being (e.g., Musick and Meier 
2010). Despite these limitations, our study has several advantages, including our use 
of a systematic oversample of children from stepfamilies and elaborate measures of 
confounding parent and stepparent traits, and our focus on the generation who grew 
up during the divorce revolution. Our finding that family turmoil affected the depres- 
sive symptoms of adults so many years after their parents divorced and re-partnered 
is striking, and can be seen as bad news, given that the young adults we studied were 
in a life course phase that can be particularly challenging, as it tends to be character- 
ized by the clustering of multiple transitions (becoming a parent, entering employ- 
ment, etc.). But the good news is that we found no divorce effects at all when the 
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level of conflict between the separated parents of the anchor was low, and when the 
stepparent-child ties were harmonious, as was often the case for these young adults. 
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Introduction 


Research has suggested that married people enjoy better mental and physical health 
than their divorced peers (Williams et al. 2008). The explanations for this pattern 
refer to two different (but not necessarily mutually exclusive) modes of action 
between the state of health and the event of divorce. The social causation argument 
posits that changes associated with divorce or separation have a negative impact on 
health (Wade and Pevalin 2004). According to this logic, experiences typically asso- 
ciated with divorce — such as having to adapt to the loss of the spouse, a deteriora- 
tion in living standards, the disruption of social networks, the loss of social support, 
and having to bear the double burden of single parenting and employment — are 
detrimental to health and/or are promote unhealthy behaviours. The literature has 
also posed the question of whether these effects are of a short-term nature (i.e., 
individuals become accustomed to their new conditions) or are longer lasting 
(Couch et al. 2015; Tamborini et al. 2016). The social selection argument states that 
with declining health, the quality of a couple’s marriage decreases and their risk of 
divorce increases (Goldman 1993; Wade and Pevalin 2004). According to this logic, 
the effects of a divorce should be minor, and the relatively poor health observed 
among people who are divorced is a consequence of selection. 

In this chapter, we use register data from the statutory German pension fund to 
examine the health consequences of divorce in West Germany. The outcome of 
interest is the uptake of work disability, which is defined as sick leave starting after 
6 weeks of illness. Work disability is an important measure because at an individual 
level, taking work disability limits the scope of an individual’s labour market par- 
ticipation, and reduces his/her income. Taking extended periods of sick leave might 
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also significantly reduce a worker’s retirement income, and lead to social isolation, 
depression, and low self-esteem. At the macro level, work disability claims create 
public costs in the form of sick pay, medical expenses, rehabilitation costs, lost 
working days, and reduced productivity. The aim of this study is twofold. First, we 
provide easily accessible statistics that illustrate how the likelihood of taking work 
disability leave changes around divorce. Second, we examine the question of 
whether individuals’ health status after divorce is partially related to selection into 
divorce. As a method, we employ the nearest neighbor matching approach, which 
allows us to generate a comparable control group for the divorced population. We 
have restricted the analysis to West German men and women who separated between 
2000 and 2010. We analyse men and women separately. For women, we differenti- 
ate between mothers and childless women, as we assume that divorce weighs more 
heavily on the health status of mothers than of childless women. 


Theoretical Considerations 
Benefits of Marriage 


Apart from the reasonable assumption that healthier and wealthier individuals are 
privileged in the partner market — i.e., that those individuals might be more likely to 
select into marriage — marriage is found to improve health (Lillard and Panis 1996) 
and material well-being (Wilmoth and Koso 2002). Material well-being increases 
because married couples benefit from economies of scale by sharing housing, food, 
and utilities. Sharing resources minimises the partners' cost of living and provides 
them with insurance against unexpected events, like unemployment or illness 
(Wilmoth and Koso 2002). Moreover, in some countries, including in Germany, 
marriage can provide institutional support that is not available to non-married indi- 
viduals, like free health insurance for spouses or tax benefits. Thus, on average, 
married couples have lower poverty rates and more assets than their unmarried 
counterparts. These effects of marriage are usually assumed to reduce stress and to 
increase security, which may, in turn, have positive effects on health. Additionally, 
marriage provides a healthy social environment that inhibits individuals from 
engaging in self-destructive acts; i.e., a married person is more likely than a single 
person to have someone in his/her life who regulates his/her behaviour, either by 
imposing sanctions or by causing the person to internalise norms that encourage 
conventional behaviour (Umberson 1987). For these reasons, marriage has been 
found to be one of the most important categories of social ties that help to buffer 
people from the effects of negative life events (Umberson 1987). 

Although marriage offers a range of socio-emotional and economic resources 
that can enhance the partners' health and well-being, the benefits of marriage for a 
given individual depend on the person's gender, socio-demographic characteristics, 
and relationship characteristics. Compared to men, women seem to gain more from 
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matriage in material terms, and but are less likely to rely exclusively on their partner 
for emotional support (Williams et al. 2008). In contrast, compared to women, men 
are less likely to benefit from marriage economically, but are more likely to rely on 
their partner for emotional support and social integration (Gerstel et al. 1985). The 
benefits of marriage also depend on the duration and the timing of the marriage. 
There is evidence that marriage duration is correlated with longevity. However, it 
has also been shown that the benefits of marriage are diminished if the partners form 
the union while very young, because early marriage tends to be associated with 
reduced financial resources and greater marital distress (Dupre et al. 2009). In par- 
ticular, marital distress has been found to counteract the protective effects of mar- 
riage, as conflict-ridden marriages are associated with emotional loneliness, 
drinking, and depression (Waite 1995; Dykstra and Fokkema 2007; Umberson 
et al. 2006). 

To sum up, marriage seems to provide the partners with financial resources and 
social support that promotes health by either reducing their economic uncertainty or 
prompting them to adopt a healthier lifestyle. Conversely, men and women who are 
experiencing marital disruption tend to have substantially higher stress levels, worse 
subjective well-being, a higher risk of drinking, and lower body weight (Waite 
1995; Umberson 1992). Research has also shown that divorcees have an elevated 
risk of psychiatric illness, suicide, motor vehicle accidents, homicide, physical ill- 
ness, and misuse of various substances; and tend to report higher levels of depres- 
sion, anxiety, and unhappiness (Booth and Amato 1991). In general, it seems that 
compared to married people, divorcees are more likely to engage in negative health 
behaviours, and are less likely to have an orderly lifestyle. These unpleasant out- 
comes are addressed in the “divorce-health” literature, and are condensed in the 
social causation framework. 


Health Consequences of Divorce 


The “divorce-health” literature has shown that separation and divorce are stressful 
events with adverse effects on health. There are many reasons why divorce has a 
negative impact on health, but among those that are mentioned most frequently are 
that divorcees often experience a deterioration in living standards, a change in resi- 
dence, the disruption of their social networks, the loss of social support, and the 
pressure to take on the double burden of single parenting and employment. The 
stress associated with these changes and with the loss of a partner seem to promote 
unhealthy behaviours, which, in turn, increases the risk of poor health and mortality 
(Zhang and Hayward 2006). Divorcees are especially likely to report symptoms of 
poor mental health, in part because a divorce can lead to the loss of supportive social 
networks, and force them to reorganise their network outside of their marriage. 
Moreover, the networks people build after a divorce are often not of the same qual- 
ity as the networks they had while married. It has, for example, been shown that 
divorcees’ new networks are often burdensome, and may undermine their health, 
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rather than supporting it (Gerstel et al. 1985). There is, however, evidence that 
women are better than men at developing new networks and maintaining their ties 
(Gerstel et al. 1985). The differences in the network structures of men and women 
might also be responsible for their different health outcomes after divorce. To the 
extent that network size and quality correlates with loneliness, the greater decline in 
social support found among men than among women could mean that for men, 
divorce has especially negative effects on their levels of social control and lifestyle 
choices. Shor et al. (2012) suggested that the risk of death is higher for divorced 
men than for divorced women because men are more likely to experience a substan- 
tial decline in social support. Similarly, Umberson (1987) found that men suffer 
more than women from the loss of social control, which may cause them to develop 
drinking problems. By contrast, compared to their male counterparts, divorced 
women are more prone to experiencing financial strain, and having a lower house- 
hold income coupled with increased parental responsibilities increases the likeli- 
hood of having poor mental health. Although men also frequently have a lower 
household income after a divorce, men’s income losses tend to be smaller than those 
of women (Andrefi and Bróckel 2007; see also Mortelmans, Chap. 2 in this vol- 
ume). Research on the impact of the time that has elapsed since the union dissolu- 
tion on the well-being of divorcees has shown that the negative consequences of 
divorce are most pronounced around the time of the event itself, and then usually 
attenuate and lose their effect. It has, for example, been found that getting divorced 
more than doubles mortality for men (133%) and women (132%) in the first 2 years 
after the divorce, but that this effect peters out in later years (Brockman and Klein 
2004). Having been recently divorced has also been shown to be associated with 
lower life satisfaction for men and women. It appears, however, that this effect is 
stronger for men than for women, as women tend to have smaller reductions in life 
satisfaction, and generally return to their baseline values more quickly (Leopold and 
Kalmijn 2016). However, while some of the negative consequences of divorce seem 
to be short-lived or to diminish over time, there is also evidence that divorce can 
have long-term consequences. Divorce has been linked to an increased cumulative 
probability of taking work disability leave and of receiving disability benefits for 
many years after the divorce (Couch et al. 2015; Tamborini et al. 2016). These 
results strengthen the view that life-changing events can lead to cumulative health 
strains that emerge slowly. 


Selection into Divorce 


While the “divorce-health” literature has highlighted the stressful nature of divorce, 
the “health-divorce” literature has pointed out that poor health, psychological prob- 
lems, and financial hardship increase the risk of divorce (Fu and Goldman 2000; 
Wade and Pevalin 2004). Hence, the often-observed poor health condition of divor- 
cees is not necessarily attributable to the event itself, but may instead be a result of 
selection. If the decline in a spouse's health leads to constraints in his/her everyday 
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functioning, the healthy spouse might have to take over more of the cleaning, cook- 
ing, maintenance, and childcare (Booth and Johnson 1994). The change in the divi- 
sion of household tasks may be a source of marital unhappiness. The persisting poor 
health of one of the partners might also lead to a reduction in the couple’s shared 
activities, changes the set of assumptions the marriage was based on, and a reduc- 
tion in family income that increases financial stress (Teachman 2010). These shifts 
might, in turn, lead to a renegotiation of marital tasks, a reduction in the benefits of 
marriage for the healthy spouse, and an increased risk of divorce (ibid.). 

The assumption that one of the spouses being in poor health worsens the quality 
of the marriage may be overly pessimistic. The poor health of one of the spouses 
might also be perceived as a common experience with the power to strengthen the 
couple’s existing bonds. Syse and Kravdal (2007), for example, have found that a 
spouse having an illness like cancer does not necessarily increase the risk of divorce, 
and may even reduce it. However, this result might be driven by the normative pres- 
sure not to leave a seriously ill partner, or by the rationale that leaving a seriously ill 
spouse might not make sense if death is anticipated (Syse and Kravdal 2007). 

To the extent that social selection precedes separation, any measured health con- 
sequence after divorce cannot be linked directly to divorce, because divorcees are 
then a selected group in especially poor or especially good health. The “health- 
divorce” literature has provided support for the selection argument, with one study 
showing that some of the excess mortality and health problems observed among 
divorcees result from a health-related selection process out of marriage (Fu and 
Goldman 2000). Another study found that work-related health limitations are asso- 
ciated with marital instability rather than the reverse, but this result referred only to 
the health of the husband, and not to the health of the wife (Teachman 2010). These 
results are in line with the findings of Yorgason et al. (2008): i.e., that when a wife's 
health declines, the husband is more likely to report a decline in marital happiness; 
but that when the husband's health declines, the wife is more likely to report not 
only a decline in happiness, but increases in disagreement levels, marital problems, 
and divorce proneness (Yorgason et al. 2008). 

To sum up, the “divorce-health” literature provides evidence that divorce has an 
impact on health, and the “health-divorce” literature provides evidence of a selec- 
tion into divorce due to poor health. Both frameworks are important, and need to be 
addressed in the empirical investigation. 


Data and Analytical Approach 
Data and Analytical Sample 


In the present study, we used linked data from the statutory German pension system. 
We linked the records of the Sample of Active Pension Accounts (VSKT) with the 
records of the Pension Rights Adjustments Statistic (EHRCSY). The VSKT is a 
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random sample of individuals with a pension account. It provides detailed pension- 
relevant information, such as information on the individuals’ employment and earn- 
ings history, spells of parental leave, and childbirths (Stegmann and Himmelreicher 
2008). The EHRCSY contains the dates of separation and divorce (Keck and Mika 
2016). The pension fund collects these data, because Germany has a system of 
“income splitting”, whereby pension entitlements are split after divorce (for more 
details, see Keck et al. 2017). The great advantage of using these data is that they 
provide us with a reasonably large sample size. Unlike prospective survey data, 
register data do not suffer from attrition, which is especially likely to occur after a 
separation or a divorce. However, there are other caveats that we need to mention. 
One limitation of the data is that the register data do not include the full resident 
population, but cover only those who have a pension account. About 90% of the 
resident population are included in the data, but people in certain professions, such 
as civil servants and farmers, are not included (Kruse 2007). Furthermore, not all 
divorces are included in the data because the register data only contain information 
on divorces that result in pension splitting. Pension splitting is, in theory, manda- 
tory, but certain couples — and particularly those with short marriages — can avoid 
pension splitting (Keck et al. forthcoming). Thus, the observed divorcees might not 
be a representative subpopulation of all divorcees in Germany. 

The analytical sample consists of individuals who separated between 2000—2010. 
Separation (to) is defined as the year that the divorce file was opened; i.e., the year 
when the defendant received the divorce petition.! In the following, we use the term 
"divorce" to refer to the date the file was opened to make the text easier to read. 
Note, however, that a divorce may not be legally finalised until months or even years 
after the file was opened. We restricted the analysis to individuals living in West 
Germany, who are persons who have never worked in the Eastern states of Germany. 
East Germany was excluded, in part because the case numbers were low, especially 
for childless women; and in part because there are considerable differences between 
the two parts of Germany in terms of female labour market participation and mar- 
riage and divorce patterns. We have furthermore limited the investigation to the time 
window of 7 years before the separation up to 4 years after the separation. Thus, we 
followed individuals from t. ; to t,4. We chose t. ; to address separation and the antic- 
ipation of separation, and to properly isolate prior health selection (see, for exam- 
ple, Johnson and Skinner (1986) for changes in labour market participation). The 
choice of t,4 was driven by constraints in the data availability for the most recent 
years. We organised the data as a person-year dataset. Thus, each individual contrib- 
utes several years of data to the investigation. We furthermore restricted the sample 
to individuals who were divorced for the first time and who were married at the 
beginning of the observation period in t. 5. Thus, shorter marriages are not included 
in this investigation. Time is defined as the exact time since separation. The final 
sample includes 4467 men and 6192 women (see Table 14.1). The subsamples of 


! Instead of calendar year, we defined years by the exact time since divorce. If the divorce file was 
opened in, for example, April 2003, then t, spans the period 16 April 2002 to 15 April 2003; and 
t_, is from 16 April 2001 to 15 April 2002; and so on. 
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mothers and childless women consist of 4826 and 729 women, respectively. The 
numbers do not sum up to 6192 because the mothers were women who already had 
children in (7, and the childless women were childless until t,,. The women who 
gave birth between t; and t,, account for the remaining difference. 


Analytical Approach 


The aim of this study is to describe the work disability uptake pattern around separa- 
tion by comparing the health status of divorcees to the health status of an appropri- 
ate control group. In order to design a control group, we relied on matching 
techniques. The use of matching techniques was necessary because the characteris- 
tics of the people who did not undergo a divorce differed sharply from the charac- 
teristics of the divorcees. This becomes clear when looking at Table 14.1, which 
compares the socio-demographic characteristics of the “raw sample” and the 
“matched sampled” (see the row “matched” and “raw”). The most important aim of 
matching is to exclude all of the individuals from the control group who are not 
similar to the individuals from the divorced group. 

For our purposes, we relied on four nearest neighbour matching, with the com- 
mon support restriction and a caliper of 0.02 (i.e., we chose only individuals from 
the comparison group whose propensity scores did not differ by more than +/— 
0.02). All of the individuals from the control group who were not a valid “neigh- 
bour” were deleted, and have not been included in our analysis. The lines marked 
"matched" in Table 14.1 show the mean values for the selected covariates after 
matching, and demonstrate that dropping the non-comparable resulted in a much 
more balanced control sample. Additionally, in Table 14.3 in the Appendix, we pro- 
vide further details of our matching procedure. These findings suggest that after 
matching, the two groups (divorced and control sample) were highly comparable. 
Obviously, we could only match on observable characteristics; which means that 
unobserved factors could still bias our investigation. Finally, as the people in the 
control group obviously did not have a date of divorce, we had to randomly assign 
them a date of divorce. 

In the first step of the investigation, we display sample statistics at the start of the 
observation period (t..;) and at the end of the observation period (t,,). We also pro- 
vide the mean values of our key dependent variables (the cumulated days of work 
disability and the yearly work disability rate) for these two time points. The second 
step of the investigation contains a pooled OLS-regression analysis. Here, we use 
the person-year data that was pooled over the entire observation period. We interact 
a dummy for the control group with our time variable (t. ; to t,4) to illustrate how 
disability changes around divorce. AII of these analyses are done separately for men 
and women. For women, we also conduct a separate analysis for mother and child- 
less women. 
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Variables 


Health is defined based on an individual's history of work disability. It is important 
to note that this term refers only to long-term disability, because the pension data 
only includes information on work disability if the individual or the employer was 
paying social security contributions to the pension system. During the first 42 days 
of illness, employees in Germany are entitled to sick pay benefits that cover their 
full income. After 42 days of illness, employees are entitled to receive a reduced 
sickness benefit that usually amounts to 70% of their former income, and that is 
recorded in the pension data. There are two other important shortcomings in our 
data that pertain to the outcome variable. The outcome variable may be biased 
upwards because sick pay for children is also included in the pension data, and is 
recorded from the first day of sickness. The uptake of sick pay for children is, how- 
ever, very low in Germany. Analyses of health data have shown that the sick pay 
days for children account for less than 2% of all recorded sick pay days, and those 
days that are recorded are mainly granted for mothers (> 85%) and very rarely for 
fathers (« 1596) (Sondergutachten 2015). While children's sick days bias the abso- 
lute values upwards, the outcome variable does not include the health impairments 
of unemployed and non-working individuals, which biases the absolute days of sick 
leave downwards. This aspect has to be taken into account when we discuss the 
absolute values of sick leave. However, our interest is less in the absolute number of 
disability days taken. Instead, the analysis compares the work disability days taken 
by divorcees and a control group. Thus, the difference is of greater interest than the 
absolute values (see below). 
We use two outcome variables for this investigation: 


* The main variable of interest is the cumulated days of work disability. This 
variable was constructed by cumulating the number of work disability days taken 
since age 15. 

* The yearly work disability rate. It was calculated by the number of work dis- 
ability days taken in the respective year divided by 365. 


We used several socio-demographic variables in matching the control group. 
These variables are also employed later in the OLS regression. We controlled for 
German citizenship, distinguishing between German citizens and persons with for- 
eign citizenship. We included age (and squared) in years to account for different 
health risks across the life course. We controlled for the unemployment rate in 
West Germany, because the uptake of work disability correlates with times of reces- 
sions and prosperity (Benítez-Silva et al. 2010). We also used cumulated days in 
employment with social security contributions (and squared), because employ- 
ment is a protective factor against the economic risk of marriage dissolution, as well 
as a source of self-esteem and social support? For a woman, being employed 
may increase her economic independence, thereby lowering her exit costs. Thus, a 


?Cumulated covariates accumulate the outcome from age 15 up to the respective year. 
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woman’s employment could make it easier for her to dissolve an unsatisfactory, 
conflict-ridden marriage. Moreover, a woman’s employment might increase her 
psychological independence and strengthen her belief that she is competent and 
capable of establishing an independent household (Kalmijn and Poortman 2006). 
We also accounted for cumulated earnings (and squared). Earnings are measured 
in individual pension points. An individual earns one pension point if the yearly 
gross income equals the average gross income in West Germany of the respective 
year. We also added cumulated days of vocational training to the models as a 
proxy for education. The month and the year the divorce file was opened was 
included to control for seasonality. We controlled for the number of children, 
because the presence of children increases a family’s economic needs and stress. We 
controlled for cumulated days in parental leave to account for how soon after 
childbirth the women returned to the labour market. This variable might reflect 
financial necessity or a desire to participate in the labour force. The latter two vari- 
ables were only available for the women, and are thus used only for the analysis of 
the women. For the men, time spent in military service was also included. 


Descriptive Findings 


Table 14.1 gives an overview of the selected baseline covariates at the beginning of 
our observation period at t_;. We display their mean values before (raw) and after 
matching (matched). We can see that the average age of the men in the matched 
sample was approximately 35.5 years at t ;. The men had accumulated up to that 
date roughly 4100 days in employment with social security contributions. The days 
spent in military service are less relevant, and mainly refer to days spent in basic 
military service. The women were, on average, younger than the men, and had accu- 
mulated only half of the men’s lifetime employment. The income (measured in 
earning points) of the average woman was roughly one-third of the income accumu- 
lated by the average man. This finding suggests that the women earned less and 
were less likely to be in full-time employment than the men. On average, the moth- 
ers were | year older and the childless women were | year younger than all of the 
women in the sample. The mothers and the childless women both accumulated 
roughly 2000 days in employment; thus, the labour market participation and income 
levels of childless women were higher. At t 5, the mothers had, on average, at least 
one child over age six. 

Table 14.2 provides summary statistics for the outcome variables for t. ; and 54. 
The upper panel of the table shows the cumulated days of work disability. Looking 
at the table, we first note that the number of cumulated work disability days was 
much lower for the women than for the men. It is, however, important to consider 
that the lifetime employment participation of the men was twice that of the women. 
On average, a divorced man had accumulated 32 work disability days at t_;. Four 
years after the divorce, the value has increased to 79 days. In relative terms, this 
represented an increase of 146%. For the control group, we observe an increase of 
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only 93%. Thus, the increase in the number of work disability days was 27% higher 
for the divorced men than for the control group. While similar increases are found 
for childless women, all of the women and the mothers had substantially smaller 
increases. 

The lower panel displays the yearly work disability rate at t_, and 1,4. Note that, 
in contrast to the cumulated outcome, the yearly focus might be more volatile and 
prone to outliers. Changing the base year, for example, from t_, to t-s might substan- 
tially alter the result. However, comparing t,, with t. ; shows that the divorced men 
had a rate that was 5% higher than that of the control group. The sample of all 
women had a rate that was 45% higher than that of the control group, and the moth- 
ers had the smallest increase. 


Regression Results 


Cumulated Work Disability 


The results from the pooled OLS regression on the matched sample are displayed in 
Table 14.4 in the Appendix. We do not discuss the effect of the control variables, but 
instead focus on the effect of the time since separation, which is displayed in a 
graph. The aim of using the pooled OLS regression is simply to standardise for the 
covariates applied and to retrieve the net effect; 1.е., the net, for example, of ageing, 
childbirth (women only), and labour market participation. We start with the pattern 
for the cumulated receipt of work disability benefits. Figure 14.1 displays the 
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Fig. 14.1 Beta coefficient from the OLS model. Outcome variable: Cumulated days of disability 
since age 15 (Reference category: Divorced at to) 

Notes: Pooled OLS models of cumulated work disability days around the time the divorce file was 
opened. Displayed are the coefficients of group and time interaction from Table 14.4 (Appendix). 
The control group is chosen by four nearest neighbour matching, with common support and caliper 
0.02 at baseline covariates in t-7. Coefficients are shown separately for men and women 
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pattern for the male and female sample. The slope of the figure for the control group 
reflects the general trend. As we can see, already at t_, the health of the men and 
women from the divorced population was worse than that of the control group. At 
t.;. the difference in all of the accumulated work disability days since age of 15 was 
2.3 days for men and 3.7 days for women. These findings strongly support the selec- 
tion argument, and highlight the importance of controlling for health selection 
before separation. However, we also note that the difference at t ; was statistically 
significant (p « 0.01) for women, but not for men (see Table 14.5, Appendix). Wald 
tests for the equality of two coefficients show that the control/divorce and time 
interaction coefficients displayed in Fig. 14.1 were statistically equal for men until 
t. 5, but differed thereafter (t р < 0.05; t to t,4 p < 0.01). For women, the coeffi- 
cients were statistically different for all time points (p « 0.01) (Table 14.5, Appendix). 
Given the change between t. ; and t,, in the control group and the divorced sample, 
we calculate a difference-in-difference (DiD) effect of 13.4 days for men (p « 0.01) 
and 4.1 days for women (p « 0.05). 

Figure 14.2 displays the results for the mothers and the childless women. The 
figures again show that the divorcees tended to be in poor health before their divorce. 
Against our expectations, we find that divorce had a greater impact on the health of 
the childless women than on the health of the mothers, as the curve was much 
steeper for the childless women than for the divorced mothers. We again calculated 
a DiD for the period t_, and t,4. We obtained a value of 3.7 days for the mothers and 
a value of 7.5 days for the divorced women without children. Thus, the increase 
seems to have been more pronounced for the childless women. However, as the 
p-values were 0.09 and 0.17, respectively; we have to conclude that neither of the 
changes was of statistical significance. 
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Fig. 14.2 Beta coefficient from the OLS model. Outcome variable: Cumulated days of disability 
since age 15 (Reference category: Divorced at to) 

Notes: Pooled OLS models of cumulated work disability days around the time the divorce file was 
opened. Displayed are the coefficients of group and time interaction from Table 14.4 (Appendix). 
The control group is chosen by four nearest neighbour matching, with common support and caliper 
0.02 at baseline covariates in t ;. Coefficients are shown separately for mothers and child- 
less women. 
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Work Disability Rate 


The analysis of cumulated work disability days revealed that the divorced women 
were already a select group before their separation. We now display the standardised 
yearly rate in order to highlight the fluctuation around ty. In Fig. 14.3, we display the 
results for the men and the women. For the mothers and the childless women, the 
sample sizes are, unfortunately, too small to allow us to conduct an equivalent anal- 
ysis. The figure shows that the disability rate of the control group was always lower 
than that of the divorcees. Indeed, it appears that the health status of the control 
group improved slightly over time. The increase in the disability rate over time can 
very likely be attributed to a shift in job profiles to the service sector, improvements 
in workplace security, and better medication and rehabilitation over time. The initial 
difference between the divorced and the control sample was small, amounting to 
0.0027 for the men and to 0.00048 for the women. However, beginning with t_, for 
the men and t_; for the women, the rates started to dynamically diverge from those 
of the control group (p < 0.01). We interpret this pattern as signalling the beginning 
of the separation process or the anticipation of the separation. For the men, this 
process peaked at t}, which coincides with the median date when the divorce was 
legally finalised. The pattern for the women was more irregular. The disability rate 
had already peaked at tọ and had declined considerably at t. , (p-value of 0.35, 
Table 14.5, Appendix). The results of the analysis suggest that the health of the men 
(as shown in the pension data) was more affected by divorce than that of the women. 
We should, however, point out that our approach does not allow for a direct com- 
parison of effect sizes, because we analysed the men and the women separately. The 
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Fig. 14.3 Beta coefficient from the OLS model. Outcome variable: Yearly work disability rate 
(Reference category: Divorced at to) 

Notes: Pooled OLS models of the yearly work disability rate around the time the divorce file was 
opened. Displayed are the coefficients of group and time interaction from Table 14.4 (Appendix). 
The control group is chosen by four nearest neighbour matching, with common support and caliper 
0.02 at baseline covariates in t_,. Coefficients are shown separately for men and women. 
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effect sizes for the men were greater because most of the men worked full-time. As 
the women were often working part-time or only marginally, they may have adopted 
different strategies for coping with health impairments. In addition, many of the 
women entered employment after their divorce, and may have shied away from tak- 
ing large numbers of days off for health reasons. 


Discussion 


Using administrative pension data, this study examined work disability patterns 
among divorcees in West Germany. We provided an estimate of the effect of divorce 
on health impairments. We did so by calculating the difference between divorcees 
and a control group in the uptake of work disability. This value summed up to 
13.4 days for the men, 4.1 days for the women, 3.7 days for the mothers, and 
7.5 days for the childless women compared to the control group, and holding con- 
trol variables constant. This increase was, however, statistically significant only for 
the men and the sample of all of the women. Although our findings suggest that 
men’s health was more affected by divorce than that of women, we want to empha- 
sise that direct comparisons of effect sizes were not possible in our framework. In 
particular, it is important to keep in mind that most of the men were working full- 
time, while most of the women were in part-time or marginal work. It is therefore 
possible that the women were less likely than the men to register as sick with an 
employer, even if they were grappling with similar health impairments. In addition, 
many women started working around the time of their divorce. As they had to estab- 
lish themselves in the labour market, they may have shied away from taking long 
periods of sick leave. While we could not compare the size of the effect across our 
subsample, we were able to compare the temporal ordering of divorce and health 
impairments. The findings indicate that, on average, the women adapted to their 
new life earlier (peak at tọ), while the men's health did not start to improve until 
after 1. 

The study also examined health selection. The results of our analysis show that 
the women, and particularly the mothers, were, at t_7, already showing signs of poor 
health, as they had four more cumulated work disability days (counted since the age 
of 15) than a control group with similar baseline characteristics. These values are 
significant, and seem to support the argument that social selection contributes to the 
likelihood of a divorce. Thus, our results stress the point made by Fu and Goldman 
(2000), who observed that if selection is important, then researchers might have 
been overstating the negative effects of dissolution on health and exaggerating the 
benefits of marriage. In other words: “... sample selection temper conclusions about 
divorce being causal in driving health. The primary argument is that worse health 
outcomes among the divorced reflect elevated divorce risks among individuals with 
worse health” (Couch et al. 2015: 1491). 
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However, although we found some evidence of selection, we also observed that 
divorce had a large impact on health status. The findings from this investigation 
allow us to draw some policy-relevant conclusions. First, we note that the uptake of 
work disability is an important outcome, because work disability limits the scope of 
labour market participation and of access to secure income. Spending longer peri- 
ods in work disability might even reduce an individual’s employability, retirement 
income, and material well-being. As well as having personal costs, long-term dis- 
ability creates public costs, including the loss of working days and the costs associ- 
ated with providing sick pay, health services, and rehabilitation services. Our results 
show that separation and the anticipation of separation had immediate effects on 
health for all of the subsamples. Thus, we conclude that to ensure that spouses and 
their children emerge from the divorce process less compromised and healthier, 
psychological help or mediation services should be made available (Hannighofer 
et al. 2017). 

Finally, there are several caveats to this study. First, the register data do not con- 
stitute a full sample of the population. For example, civil servants and farmers are 
not included. It is possible that these groups behave very differently. Most impor- 
tantly, our approach was based on a nearest neighbour matching method that relied 
on the observable covariates in the data. Variables such as psychological disposi- 
tion, lifestyle factors, and work characteristics were not included in our data, but 
may be important for understanding health impairments after divorce. Furthermore, 
to allow for a causal interpretation of our results, more rigorous testing and further 
sensitivity analysis would be needed. 
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Appendix 


Table 14.3 Four nearest neighbour matching summary parameter 


Mean bias по 25 (08 — па _ 
Median pu _ [08 27 _ 09 _ 20  — 
Max. difference in propensity score | .002372. | 0114435 _ |.0060626  |.0004681 


Notes: The mean and median bias are summary indicators of the standardised percentage bias. The 
bias refers to the percent difference of the sample means in the divorced and control sub-samples 
(for details see Rosenbaum and Rubin 1985) 
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Table 14.5 Adjusted Wald test for the equality of two coefficients 


Men Women Women with children | Women without children 
Year | Cumulated | Rate | Cumulated | Rate | Cumulated Cumulated 
–7 0.206 0.009 | 0.000 0.388 | 0.000 0.107 
—6 |0.192 0.050 | 0.000 0.119 | 0.000 0.188 
—5 |0.172 0.061 | 0.000 0.333 | 0.000 0.208 
—4 | 0.091 0.001 | 0.000 0.911 | 0.000 0.197 
—3 | 0.051 0.005 | 0.000 0.009 | 0.000 0.232 
—2 | 0.020 0.001 | 0.000 0.001 | 0.000 0.257 
—] 0.004 0.000 | 0.000 0.346 | 0.000 0.173 
0 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.095 
1 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.069 
2 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.000 | 0.000 0.024 
3 0.000 0.001 | 0.000 0.006 | 0.000 0.021 
4 0.000 0.024 | 0.000 0.014 | 0.000 0.008 


Notes: Displayed are p-values for the HO hypothesis that two coefficients (control and divorced) 
are equal 
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